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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Patron: His Majesty Tue Kina. 


APRIL 


FIRST 


| 


Conductor: Sir Freperick BripGce, C.V.O. 
GOOD FRIDAY, APRIL 5, AT 7. 
MESSIAH . : - HanDEL.| 
MISS RUTH lage pone 
MADAME KIRKBY LUNN, 


ALFRED HEATHER. 
RADFORD. 


MR. 
MR. ROBERT 


Mr. H. L. 





Organist : BaLFour, Mus. B. 
Prices: Stalls, 7s. 6d Arena, 6s. erved), 45.3 
Unreserved, 2s. 6d. ; Gallery (Prom de), 1s. 


OF MUSIC, 


ROAD, N.W. 


ACADEMY 
MARYLEBONE 


ROYAL 

YORK GATE, 

Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President : H.R.H. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzig, Mus.D., 


Tue Duke or ConnauGut, K.G. 
LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


MIDSUMMER TERM, FOR NEW STUDENTS, BEGINS 
Monpay, APRIL 29. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, Fripay, Aprit 26, at 2. 





The new SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE EXAMINATION 
SYLLABUS is now ready. 

L.R.A.M. Syllabus will be ready at Easter. 

An Examination of persons engaged in the TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN'S VOICES is held annually in September and during 
the Christmas Vacation, and a Certificate is granted to successful 
candidates. The Syllabus will ap ey at Easter. A Course of Lecture 
essons in preparation for the al » Raeminesi yn will mmence oO 
Saturday, May 4, at 9.30 a.m. 

Thalberg Scholarship, for Male Pianists ; r sa Scholarship, 
for Female Vocalists; Sterndale Bennett Scholarship, for :Male 
Candidates Iv ANY BRANCH OF Music. Last day for entry, April 11. 

Prospectus, Entrance Forms, anc d all further information of— 

F. W. RENAU ., Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 


rated by Royal Charter, 1883 


Inc rpc 


Initiative, London 


Telegrams—‘‘ Telephone—“‘ 1160, Western. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. 
Director : 
Husert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Hon. Sec.: CHartes Morvey, Esq. 


Patron: 
President: H.R.H. 
Sir C. 


: The NEXT TERM will commence on Monday, May 6. Entrance 


ation, May 2. 





official Entry Form may be obtained from 


FRANK POWNALL, 
SCHOOL 


, Fleet Street, 


bus and « 
Registrar. 


HE GUILDHALL 


Within three minutes of Ludgate Hill 
friars Station (District Railway). 


Managed by the C« 


and Black- 


the City of London, 


rporation of 


Principal : Lanpon RONALD. 
NEW TERM begins April 
Individual Tuition by eminent teachers at moderate fees. 110 
Prizes, Medals, and Scho larships, giving free and assisted tuition, 


competed for annually. Subjects taught: Piano, Singing, 
Harmony, all Orchestral and Solo Instruments, 
Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and Opera. 
pen to general public. Prospectus, Examinations Syllabus, 
fentry, free of Secretary, H. Saxe Wynpuam, Victoria Embankment. 
Telephone : 1943 Holborn. 


Examinations 


and form | 


‘THE 


OF MUSIC.) 


Organ, | 
Stage Training in 








OF EVERY MONTH. 


Price 3d.; Postage 1d. 


Annual Subscription, Post-free, 45. 


PALACE. 


I, 1912. 


THE CRYSTAL 


G REAT 


TRIENNIAL HANDEL 
FESTIVAL, 


JUNE: 22, 25, 27, AND 29, 1912. 
Coxp ; Sir FREDERIC COWEN. 
Musicat Direc Mr. WALTER W. HEDGCOCK. 


MADAME DONALDA. 
MISS ESTA D’ARGO. 


A» 


MISS PE RCI E V AL ALLEN. 


MADAME > CLARA BUTT. 




















MR. BEN DAVIES. 
MR. CHARLES SAUNDERS. 
MR. KENNERLEY RUMFORD. 
MR. HERBERT BROWN. 
AND 
MR. ROBE RT RADFORD. 
SOLO BAND, THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
PrincipAL Viotin: MR. W. H. REED. 
Orcanist: MR. WALTER W. HEDGCOCK. 
CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA, 4,c00 PERFORMERS. 
Vacancies f rE +e ir 1 the I “ae n Contingent of ¢ h ir. Apply 
by le Mr. W. W. He » Mus al Direct wr, Crystal Palace, 5. E. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 
— N’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
ypucror—SIR HENRY J. WOOD. 
REET HOVEN CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 27, Ar 3. 

OVERTURE Le mora No, 1 i en 
SympHony No. 5, in C mino . bh en 
oO N i : lat (Et nperor) . Be en 
uk. TERESA C "ARRE No. 

Leonora No. 2 . Beet cn 
Prometheu ; en 
‘CELLO: Mr. JACQUES RE NARD. 
Leonora No. 3 Beethoven 
RTE: Mme. TI RE SA CARRENO. 
‘CELLO: Mr. JACQUES RENARD. 
d. ; 7s. 6d. ; 5s. 3 2s. 6d.; at Hall, usual Agents, and 
ROB E R lr NEWMAN, 320, Regent Street, W. 


anager for the QueEN’s HAL1 Oncumstra, Li 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Examination Re gul ations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 
may be had on application. 








H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
Kensington Gore, S.W. 
N ENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIP. 
1 A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £100 per annum, subject 
to yearly renewal, is now VACANT. - 
The qualification for the Scholarship is a decided talent for musical 
comp. attic » . i : 
andidates of either sex are eligible. ‘hey must be single, natives of 
or domiciled in Great Britain or Ireland, and younger than 16 or 
iider than 22 on May 1, 1912, on which date the list of entries will be 
] 1 
ly in writing, enclosing certificates of birth and 
Secretary, Mr. J. F. R. Stainer, 1, New 


ndon, W.C. 
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THE VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


LONDON. 


ASSOCIATED BOARD sins iasstciiactial taamamcadiaiaiadiis haar 


OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. | INCORPORATED + 1891. 

FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. | ®, Banners Stasst, Oxrorp Stasst, Loxpox, W. 
| 
y. | 


DO 


Mus. Bac 
President: THe Most Hon. THe MArouts oF ANGLESEY in strong 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. : ‘ 
Chairman: J. M. Bentriey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies : Cuurcuitt Sip_ey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 


Smith Sy 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Svitavus A) with their 














































































Ras sti in Theory held in Marcl November at all Centres. Hon. Sec.: Geo. A. Stanton, A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M., F.1.G.C.M, 
In Pract 5 ects in March-April at Centre in th . nd n ¥ : a. on as — more tha 
: . » Provincial ¢ in D a Vovere — ‘cM, 1 om ts, ins the ona mas of 
k e Nov xaminat » for the Teachers rofessi sheretor 
oO - D : , Diploma in the Art « july, and December. therefore 
oretical Exar id December. . é 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (S\ s B). Practical Es a ea ae ee Mr. Ma 
H P » ohn Meld Isles th Practical Exam being hel d at the various Cen — 
Pa ee ar hea -—" a) beh ae rf. es ‘> he sold, Silve lals are offered for Competiti personally 
Examinations close Wednesday, May 15 (Irish entries, May 1), 1912. Local Secre 1ot represented. advanced 
Theory papers set in Exar t f past years (Local Centre ¢ All com: i ) usual to the Secretary, Cent 
S ) ¢ taine pp t . . per set, per ye Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, . It is wor' 
_ The Board off uly SIX, EXHIBITIONS tenable at BRITISH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, can do i 
R.A.M R.C.M., f Iw Three Ye ; ae 
Copie _ . 4 B. Fo f Entry, any furthe LONDON Gunagen — Playing, 
informat ‘ r t-free pplicat t 1390, New Bonp Street, Lonpox, W. 
Telegr JAMES MUIR, Secretary Founded by the late OaS e M. ‘A. (Edin. ), Mus. Doc. (Oxor 
As 15, Bedford Square, I Wi F.R.C.O. Sue 
Principal and Governing Direct r, PEARCE SMALL, Es : 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. Examiners: J. G. Cooper, Esq., Mus. Bac. (Dunelm.), F.R 
L.R.A.M., &c.; R. Machardy, Esq., LL.D.; T. R. Mayne, E 
eens aaa B.A., Mus. Bac. (R.U.L); J. Sneddon, Esq., Mus. Bac. (Canta 
PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. EELS ee oe ' Cot 
rhe Exa ( r d Diplomas wil 
‘ Ex t . t 5 t H e, J Street, | Lond and at recognised Local Centres 1 eaching 
Adel} I Wit June next. |} ment nowopen. For Sy a all information apply to 
I t r r $ 4 f Royal } THE SECRETA *“* PTA 
_ Ar — 
| INCORPORATED GU 
: =e } RATED GUILD OF CHURCH | 
NIVERSITY OF DURHA) Bhp. a 
Ul URHAM. | MUSICIANS. —o 
ome — | : ee a Terms anc 
Ex t for degrees in Mu ure held as f Matriculati Founded 1 5 
\ oO er: | Mus. B., Marck Septe Fi Mus. B., | Incorporated ; aunt to Act of Parliament XXX, and XXXI 
M D., Septembe | Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 
For parti I pply S tary of Ex i , Ur rsity O 2. | ee 
. —_ Sey SED ONGTN | : President: THe Very Rev. THe Dean or Bristot, D.D M. Macpo 
» y ag ee 
hace satis ROYAL E 7 ASSOCIATE ahs M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), FE 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. LOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London a 
pproved Provincial “Ce tres in April, July, and December. DO , 
Patroness: Her Majest s ALEXA? sag 
Ps oa lajesty Queen A A. COMPETITIONS FOR 1012. PRAC 
esident: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart., LL.D. | A Suver Ms f . ple Anthem. ppt’ 
Principal: Dr. Apo_pn Bropsky. A Su.ver Mepat fort est simple Organ Pic 4 be 
- A Bronze Mepat for the best Kyrie BE] ( 
, | A Bronze Mepat for the best Hymn Tune. 
The NEW COLLEGE YEAR began Tuesday, Oct ire | aoe an pole saad ee ear wees ‘ ) 
NEW TERM be Tu a 2 Al ‘ze Mi the b t Quadruy e Chant. ] LA\ 
ae whgemmgadiaal com proigenaalt eel GUILD GAZETTE (Quarrerty) - + Tworenct Mo 
ornare re not ' ° 1 i oatieat, memes ° = Gitte | 
ee ee ee ere er eetiee REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. and 
f each te Saacta Fee Sor Wind tastrument Course 4 £3. — | ) have the FREE use of the Register of Va renc 
Syst t ( e for the Tr ing of T t i ided i the | > . ° . TT , 
urri further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warde . 
| If ,) 


The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, | 4% Berners Street, L Ww. 


Now Teacher nf Si a | CORRESPONDE NCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, fall 

STANLEY WITHERS. Resistrar 7, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. ‘ not 

AHERS, Registrar. GRADUATED POSTAL LESSONS IN HARMONY 

: snes COUNTERPOINT, ELEMENTS OF MUSIC, FUGUE, FORM 
MANCHESTER SC HOOL OF MUSIC. AND ANALYSIS, ORCHESTRATION, Ere. 


ple: 








Patron: Sir W. H. Hovtpswortn, Bart. sat prepared for Mus. Doc., Mus. B. ac., L.R.A.M., A. ee M Yea 
f ALBERT | | emmy. Londos the | A-R.C.O., F.R.C .0., : 1ations by experienced University - 
Leinsic ( Profess sraduates it ; 1oderate. Prospectus free on applica sigh 
All Branches of Mu ass Tuiti » the Se Telephone : 7729 Cit 

I und String Orchest Recita I : 
iene neat Ls NATIONAL CONSERVATOIRE f. 
\ Opera, ‘*1 pril 1 . OF MUSIC, Lrtp. 9 a 
the Mi April 2. London: 149, Oxfor Street, W.; Liverp R his 





: Professor ALEXANDER Puiprs 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE.| pyorouGH MUSICAL EDUCATION (ll Br: 






SCHOOL OF MUSK LOCAL EXAMINATIONS (all Towns). Vacancies For SEC aes 
eas DIPLOMAS, ASSOCIATE, LICENTIATE, AND FELLOW cor 
Vi r Sir Epwa .D LL.D am: 
Principal .. GRANVILLE BaAnt K, M.A. ° — 
Visiting Examiner H. Watrorp Davies, Mus. Doc. SECOND ANNUAL 


CHEMON Sget-oges MUSICAL COMPETITIVE FESTIVAL, 
The Sessior AUTUMN TERM (September 13 to HINCKLEY, SATURDAY, APRIL 27. L. M. 
December 16); VINTE R TERM (January 153 to March 30); and i Ci las 
SUMMER TERM (Apel 1s to Jo ne 22). sialic Sapibis ace 
I tion in all branches of Mt ; Students’ Choir and Orchestra ; | ADJUDICA s, Dr. G. R. Sinclair, Organist, Hereford Cathedr 
; Students’ Rehearsals and Concerts. Chas. me 7” g, Esq., of 'N, rthampton. 
nd further information may be obtained from Particulars: H Se . WHE AT L EY, Jen., 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. Spa Lane, Hinckley P| 


= CHOIR, AND ees TE CLAssE 
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THE 


OF MUS 


A.R.C.M.s, F 


the 





MUSICAL 


SIC. 


.R.C.O.s, testify 


“DOCT ORS 


.R.A.M.s, 
the 


Mus. Bac.s, L 


in strong terms to value of 


Smith System of Touch and Technique and use it 


with their pupils. Sir Frederick Bridge has made 
more than one public reference to it. It may 
therefore be adopted with every confidence. 
Mr. Macdonald Smith dictates each lesson 


personally, and no pupil is too backward or too 


advanced for one or other of his Three 


It is worth your while to find out what the System 


can do in your case, from “Light on Pianoforte 


Playing,” which will be sent free on application. 


Cometete Course oF Lessons sy CORRESPONDENCE, 


Turee Guineas (by Instalments if desired). 


* PTANOFORTE PLAYING,” and other Articles 


by Macvonacp Situ, 32 pp., post-free, 7d. 
Terms and Conditions for Personal Lessons (to Concert Players only) 
' 
pplication 
M. Macponacp Smitx, 19, BLoomssury Sevare, Lonpox, W.C 


NEED TO 

YOUR MUSIC 
CAN 
ACTORILY ? 


new 


DO YOU 
PRACTISE 
BEFORE YOU 
PLAY IT SATISE 

Most practise 


and 


players need to piece over 


over before they can give satisfactory 


rendering, and probably this is the case with you. | 


vuld | 


right | | 


If you were 
fall 


notes, 


a good sight-player your fingers w 


instinctively and automatically on the 


and 


from your playing. 


you would obtain immeasurably greater 


pleasure 


Years of daily practice MAY make you a good 


sight-player, but my System cannot fail to do so. } 


that a 
able 


I guarantee pianist of average ability 
within | 
months 
The 


amply 


will become to play any piece 


his or her technical ability after three 
of about 15 minutes’ daily practising. 
testimony of hundreds of students will 
corroborate this claim. 


Booklet sent free to any pianist. 


EHREMAYER, 27, CHANCERY 


LONDON, W.C. 


L. M. LANE, 


THE EHREMAYER SYSTEM OF 
PIANOFORTE SIGHT-PLAYING. 





Macdonald | 


Courses. | 
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A FINE MODERN VIOLIN. 


| MapE 





ENTIRELY BY W.E. HILL AND Sons. 





Instruments have for long been recognised as 


} 
UR 


| among the finest examples of modern work, 


V 


and 


ve are now producing at a moderate price an excellent 


| Violin, constructed upon models founded on the most 


perfect types of the great schools. 


Violins are made throughout in our workshops. 


These 
| 


| None but 


carefully-selected and seasoned material, and 


|highly skilled employed in _ their 


workmanship, are 


| construction; and particular attention is given to the 


accurate fitting and regulation of each instrument. 


Price 10S. 


412 
E. HILL & SONS, 


and Bow to H.M. THE KING, 
PLACE OF BUSINESS, 
BOND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


‘SOLD BY W, 


Violin Makers 


AT THEIR 


140, NEW 





LEAMINGTON AND COUNTY 
OPEN COMPE TITIVE MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
MAY and and JUNE 1, 1912. 





ATTRAC rIVE PRIZE LIST. 

k Day WARWICKSHIRE ONLY 
Ss ND AND 1 Day OPEN TO ALL-COMERS 
Adjudicators 
S. ¢ I &-TA Es 1. Piunker Greene, | 

>) par { Secretary 
, Para e, Leaming Ss 
I ies » Apt (at « a fee) May 1 


MIDLAND 


Musical Competition Festival 
BIRMINGHAM. 


MAY 14, and 18, 


ENTRIES CLOSE APRIL 3. 


15, 16, 17 1912. 


Syicascus Postr-Free, Fourrence, FROM 


SECRETARIES, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


THE 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 


HON. 


All Adult Choir C s held in Evenings, except on Saturday. 


ympetition 
Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Pronerty. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPECIAL SALES of 
Music AL INSTRU MENTS on or about the 2 oth of every month. 
Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Trade Stocks, 
nee meen Plant, &c., are held as occasion may require. 
Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or Private Sale. 
Terms on application. 


E VERY COMPOSER should send for DINHAM, 
~ BLYTH & co. S , “or and Price Lists (free) for Litho- 
graphing Anthems, Songs, &c » Copies of Hymn-Tune, Kyrie, & 

3S. 6d. : 100, 4s. 6d. "Re ichur ch Str , London, Estab lished 1872. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. | HERBERT MARKS (LRAM)~ 
MISS ISABEL CLEAR (ContTRALTO). | — :, Leder, Ballads, & ae. 
. oo ( : . af Seng Se ti > Musical and Literary Plenet aon W stock R Ke Park, W, 
"MISS EDITH PURDIE (Contratto. | MR. Ww WIL i AM . OL E M. AN 
Poppleton ‘Road, Leyton NE | Ad Ply aust iit 


M® ERNEST A. FLAMBE (Bass-Baritone) 
- ( t Fest 


Coes M Elijah,” &. | MR. HERBERT TRACEY 


Hazelville R Hornsey Lane, N 


—_ MR HARRY GIB SON Bass) "| 40, Telford Avenue, Streathan Hill, SW. Telephone 
Msc we ae Sama MR M. MONTAGU-NA 
MISS ALICE H, ARE | Fo ne rly pupil of VSAVE, HEERMANN, and THAN, 


(SOPRANO) | s VIOLIN Le in LONDON and PROVINCES, 
Eng 1 Bristol M 1] . \ B Ss \ W 
I ( ( . Dx ‘ Miss ct he 
Har ' en icant |6eo RB E RT WE ATHE RLY 
é I type that all the (CONCERT ORGANIST). 
' term Da Canadian : American Press-notices and parti : 
Apply, Rudolph Bennett Kelfield Gardens, Lond W., England. 
I ( I (« 1 


{Special pave being due io Mis Harefrher! sO RW. H. BREARE 


A ‘4, 1 roke G W Wests VOCAL ADVISER anp TEARES OF SINGING 


MISS MARION PE ee? 1. 








(DRAMATIC SOPRANO) “Vora 
ty ’ rr | 
\ I S } lot,” of 
senhene? Gc P.O. Tele Pe Surbit 7.4 
MISS DASIE E. AVIS East 
( ( t lusic A H ~ 
W t R ( ( SW € es in a 
Miss | a irate : he k st o tor pel ic 
M. ARG rARET CR. AWFORD 3 [SHU Spans ony nat. 
(CONT | | Common-sense in a 
" { : Is an ack ige thorit eee tb estern ail rning Ne s. 
‘I he t he slight fear of contradiction wl say that no one 
M ISS i DL \ 7 I IN@~rnan ee Ll 
(CONTR Al r¢ Further Press Opinions on application, 
- FiO) Ee es. Address: ‘“‘Heratp” B NGS, Ha GATE 
; I I N.W N j Street, W. 
MR. REGINALD CRAWEF ORD|. MR. W. H. G ee F ITHS 
futhor of ** The Mixe ice a iste ’ “ T)ailw Studies 
» Speaking a Re ing & : Lectucer tn Vaeah Och ; to the CI 
f Eng 1 Tr: ( ege, Li I is 8 r Af 
the Lancashire a Cheshi ( y - ( 
MR. SAML EL MASTERS tp Ble Mineeal Maral Lacon, soi 
sation LE NOR 2 Mr. ( hur et we in Si 
ow | I Prod ( Ir I DD f Spe 
rem2 . pre} ea I Expert \V 
sa I in be g 
eri w h of it Yr 
MR. E RNE st PENFOLD | Ranke win be foeaedl acne ty” * oP 
High I Phone Wille Rininet an Wana — tT ; 1 W. 
MR. JOS REED "| THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
~ (TENOR) sia Director: Mr. JAMES BATES. 
I ph M M e, W. | SOLO BOYS for Oratori s, Festival Services, Concerts 
I P.O. Hampstead LEADING BOYS for Church ¢ ho irs can be suppliec 1 for occas 
| or permanent engagements Address, "E. B. Golding, Secretary 


MIR. WIL LL TAM SHE EEN [6 Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


Telegrams: Music mane “pare Telephone: 490 Mayfair. : 
» ( Musicat Reviser To Messrs. NovELLO FoR TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS. 
so, Kelvin R Highbury, N I . axel = T) 2 
| COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
MR. MONTAGUE BORWELL | REVIS ED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING ; ADVICE GIVEN 


able hers for various styles of compositio 
(B _ tg 


HL ELLIO! RU ge ‘Harewood, Ardwick Road, 
ad, N.W. 
W INIF RE D M. ARW OOD _ fg Berea the following composers indly pormined:— 
(SOPRANOS | Sir Feeoenie Brivge, ¢ v.0... isa Dr. Wat p DAVIES. 


/ARSLAND,” BRON SUR "i . 
, BRONDESBURY PARK, N.W. IM¢’s SIC STU DIO, 223, Oxford Street, W. 


Telep! e: 415 Willesder Telegrams: ‘‘ Soloist, London.” Apply, W. Dods! 











Dr. H 

N Al 
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COACHIN(E 


t the ‘ R 
LATEST : 
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successful. A 
M ae 
i LES 
y CHAS. | 

The late Ct 
R. Ceiley « 

ill in wt 
Dr Turpi ‘ 
Production, 4 

Char 
R. C 
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exc epti mal te 

trated repr int 
All 


Bloomst ——y 
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F.R.¢ 
SITY DEG I 


fork them ' 


3 ecial sets « 


Also 


MUS. DOC. 
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- arra 
. Bra axt 


ISS 
INA 
studio), in Pi 
tration, ‘‘ Te: 
pply Dunra 
HEO. 
an ex 
s. Oxford 
with Precis ; 
= paper w 
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For Prospe 
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TIMES.—ApriIL 


te 
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Candidates 
and MUS.B. 


niversities. 


instructed by Post 
DEGREES OF MUS.D. 
- 1 Durham U 


ALLISON 
OBTAINED 


DS 
w he 








Oxf lin, 1 n, and 
m us. I M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and | 
L.R.A.M. "Silver Me lals, Se hol arships, Prizes, 
H i ites (of the Colleges of Music) to the | 
number of ¢ huntvatinn 7 six Dr. Allison is quite willing to teach 
those who neithe i r desire to pass examinations. Harm ny, 
( t int. Orc itio —_ of Composition by Post, 
to dent ere instruction in Theory, Singing, 
( Pi forte ( ise, 68, Nelson St., Manchester. 


DEVISION OF MU aie AL COMPOSITIONS. 


yr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Mar ichester. 





IOI 11, | 


























KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
gives LESSONS by post, in HARMONY, COUNTER. 


oak, 








POINT, ren FORM, may Any mle HESTRATION, &c. 
Candidates prepared by Dr. ave obtained the degrees of 
MUS. BAC. or MUS. DOC. at DU RHAM, OXFORD, DUBLIN, 
CAMBRIDGE, and LONDON U niversities ; also F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M. (Compositior forte, Organ, Bandmastership, and Con- 
ducting), A.R.¢ of Music, ar janoforte Teaching), 
L.Mus. and and T.C.1 ASSOCIATED BOARD, 
&c. Dr Kar ‘ Coach for a/Z Musical Examinations. 
— — Preparat nts, Form, ar d Teaching for L.R.A.M. 
: PERSON AL MSS. revised fi or public ation. er 
Wa orks analysed for tions Terms lerate ve. 
106, Haverstock Hi N.W. ] —y 0. YH: smpetend. 





R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 
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AN UNKNOWN COMPOSER OF TO-DAY: 
M. ERNEST FANELLI. 
By M.-D. CALvocorEssl. 


Towards the end of February, a surprising piece 
fnews spread through Paris like wildfire, exciting 
usicians and reporters alike: M. Gabriel Pierné 
ad discovered, by sheer accident, a 
unknown composer of genius ; a man who, about 
thirty years ago, had begun writing symphonic 
works of the highest originality and interest, in 
which the most advanced tendencies of the modern 
French school were wonderfully forestalled, but 
ad never succeeded in getting his music produced. 
having applied to M. Pierné for work as a copyist 

f music, had submitted as a specimen one of his 
wn scores, which had greatly interested not only 
M. Pierné, but all the members of the Colonne 
Orchestra. 

At first sight such sensational news might have 
appeared suspicious, but for the guarantee afforded 
by M. Pierné’s reputation as a musician. And 
M. Pierné vouched not only for the truth of 
the story, but also for the intrinsic merits of the 
mposer’s music: ‘ M. Ernest Fanelli’s craftsman- 
ship,’ he asserted, ‘is admirable, and astonishingly 
modern considering the time when he began to 
write. I obtained the Prix de Rome in 1882, 

and I can confidently say that in those times our 

art was very different from M. Fanelli’s. Wagner's 
influence was not yet felt in France ; we did not 
know the Russian school, and Debussy’s creative 
powers hardly asserted themselves before 1890 or 
thereabouts. M. Fanelli’s idiom, remarkably 
original and subtle, includes most of the modern 
acquisitions.’ He also said that the scoring was 
novel, effective, and unusually excellent to its 
minutest details. And he did not content himself 
with words, but actually decided to give without 
delay, at the Concerts Colonne, of which he is 
the conductor, a performance of the score 
accidentally submitted to him. 
| This performance took place on March 17, and 
| the set of tone-pictures, ‘ Thébes,’ thus abruptly 
revealed was received with indescribable enthusiasm. 
This triumph, no doubt, was partly caused by 
sympathy for the composer, and also for M. Pierné, 
who had boldly and disinterestedly staked his 
reputation as an expert. But I do not hesitate to 
say that this work amply deserved to be known and 
favourably received, and that it may be judged on 
its intrinsic merits, all sentimental considerations 
being cast aside. 

‘Thebes,’ inspired by descriptive parts of 
Théophile Gautier’s ‘ Roman de la momie,’ is one 
of M. Fanelli’s earliest works. I should not say 
that in idiom and in technical treatment it is as far 





totally | 


He was now living in the utmost poverty ; and, | 


in advance of its time as well-meaning journalists 


would have it; but in idiom and in treatment 
as well as in invention it is unimpeachable. 
|And the severest judge will find it modern 


| in spirit, for it reveals a keen, refined sensitiveness 
|that has come to independent, straightforward 
| expression ; a bold sense of the picturesque, a free 
|command of technical resources (the orchestration 
lis truly beautiful, and the form, though ‘ irregular,’ 
|is clear and coherent enough). In this respect 
| M. Fanelli has shown himself a real precursor, even 
| if his music does not resemble actual impressionism 
any more than it resembles the French music of 
the early ‘eighties. 

In some parts of ‘ Thébes,’ it is true, one notices 
the Oriental tinges with which works like Borodin’s, 
for instance, have rendered us familiar, but which 
one is astonished to find so adequately compassed 
in the music of a composer who was guided by 
his mere imagination—never having into 
contact with Eastern music or with the East. 

M. Ernest Fanelli, whose father, a Bolonese, 
was a plain bank-clerk, was born in Paris, June 
1860. He began to study music at the age of ten, 
and afterwards entered the Paris Conservatoire. 
He gave up attending the classes on account 
|of the terror inspired by the brutality of one 
of the masters, and consequently was expelled. 
At thirteen he begar to earn his livelihood 
as a kettle-drum player in small orchestras ; 
lat sixteen, owing to the protection afforded by a 
friend, he was re-admitted to the Conservatoire, and 
followed for a time the class of Délibes. 
But being obliged to work for his daily 
bread, he did not find sufficient time to do his 
tasks ; so he progressed little. He did not pursue to 
the end the regular course of tuition; but after 
leaving the school he continued to work, and 
acquired the greater part, if not the whole, of his 
technical proficiency through reading scores, or, 
whilst playing some minor instrument in the 
orchestra, sedulously observing what was going on 
around him. ‘Towards the age of twenty-two he 
applied himself to composition in earnest. After 
the set of symphonic pictures of which ‘ Thébes’ 
is a part (and which he left unfinished after 
working at it from 1883 to 1887), he composed a 
| very important orchestral suite, ‘ Impressions 
| pastorales,’ for which he tried in vain to obtain a 
|performance (1890). His other works are four 
|‘ Humoreskes’ and a ‘Suite Rabelaisienne’ for 
orchestra (1890-92), a Pianoforte quintet (privatel) 
| performed in 1892), a lyric scene entitled ‘l’Effroi 
‘du Soleil’ (1891-92), and several vocal pieces 
| with orchestral accompaniment. 

In works like ‘Thébes,’ or the ‘Impressions 


come 


16) 


«Ys 


| 


pastorales’—and especially in the latter—the 
|association of descriptive tendencies and of 
|unalloyed idealism is striking. The colours, the 


|musical imagery, the concrete character of the 
linspiration of some passages, contrast sharply 
|with certain flights of unfettered poetic fancy. 
|The properly descriptive parts (viz., the parts that 
|suggest picturesque emotions) are interspersed, 
jin ‘Thébes,’ with sentimental suggestions, with 
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episodes of love, with lamentations of war-prisoners ; | that M. Pierné was perfectly right in : 
in the ‘Impressions pastorales,’ with dreams of|‘Thébes’ for a first venture. Even if in some 
hope or of terror, with actual hallucinations—all| respects the later output is more ‘ modern,’ these 
that, one may episodically remark, is in flagrant| three symphonic pieces, besides being modem 
contradiction to the esthetics of true ‘im-|enough, are good music—and good music, after 
pressionists,’ and reveals in M. Fanelli a touch of| all, is neither modern nor ancient. Being satisfied 
romantic spirit with M. Fanelli’s first work for its unquestionable 
Another remarkable trait of his individuality is a | spontaneity and its power of suggestion, we need 
vivid sense of humour in its most grim form, of the | not give undue weight to the question of his rank 
grotesque, and a certain taste for the weird and the | as a precursor ; the matter may well be left to future 
lugubrious—which would also be romantic but for | historians. 
the latent irony that one detects even in his most} A more interesting problem might be derived 
ghastly fancies. In ‘l’Effroi du Soleil,’ for instance, | from the fact that since 1894 he has not composed 
the nightmare of an executioner is graphically |a single note. From that time to the day when he 
depicted : a severed head bounces from the scaffold, | was introduced to M. Piern¢, his tale is one of 
rolls over the hills and dales, the executioner vainly | resignation and poverty. He followed the contem- 
pursuing it and confusing it, at last, with the setting porary evolution of music with interest, although, 
sun, whilst torrents of blood cover the whole land-|on account of his situation, in a very incomplete 
scape. This unusual lyric-work, however, is|way. When asked whether during that long period 
caricatural rather than melodramatic. Other weird | new ideas have come to him, he merely shakes his 
vocal pieces are entitled ‘ Mors’ (poem by Victor| head. Certainly, he is a man of whom much may 
Hugo), and ‘The Nightmare’; they are not in the | be expected; and, despite his misfortunes, he never 
sardonic vein. But the very titles of the | lacked confidence in himself. _ It is to be hoped that 
Rabelaisienne’ (founded on three chapters | now, the burden of poverty being removed from 
of the books of Gargantua and Pantagruel), of the| him, he will find fresh inspirations as well as 
‘Humoreskes’ (the fourth of which includes a| renewed courage. 
‘Satanic’ scherzo), speak for themselves. 
Most of M. Fanelli’s — extremely | PHILHARMONIC 
and it is possible that their length 
discouraged the few people to whom LONDON. 
submitted. For a (Continued from page 156, J 
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deve lope d ; 
may have 

they had 

performance of the ‘Impressions pastorales,’ I am | 
told, three hours are necessary ; ‘]’Effroi du Soleil’ | 
occupies about forty-five minutes ; even the songs | The next event worth special record was the first 
with orchestral accompaniments are of unusual dura- | appearance of Mendelssohn at the concerts. On 


tion, the orchestra alone taking charge of tolerably | yfay 25, 1829, ‘a Sinfonia MS. never performed’ 
long episodes. On the other hand, the set of ; ; 


Pc ; , ; |(to quote the ambiguous language of the 
tone-pictures, ‘ Thebes,’ lasted but thirty minutes. | programme), by the young composer, Ag Bs 
Judging from it and from a perusal of certain other | twentieth year, was given under his own direction. 
scores, I should say that in M. Fanelli’s music|-This was the C minor Symphony, now rarely 
redundances are comparatively few: the composer | reyiyed. After the performance, Mendelssohn 
has the gift of abundant invention, and is quite} cont the following letter (in French) to the 
equal to sustained working out. As already Committee : 
mentioned, he is an expert in the art of scoring ; it I deeply feel the honour of which the Philharmonic 
should be added that he is fond of using a ve ry full | Society has deemed me worthy, in performing a Symphony 
orchestra, including many brass instruments. In| of my composition at the last concert, an honour which I 
fact, he acknowledges that were he not refrained | C2" never forget. I know that my success, obtained through 


. the brilliant execution of the orchestra, is due much less to 
by practical considerations, he would like to add to | ~"“ — at a -caleag seagendiaganecss: Naga ec 
~~ ‘ : : my talent than to the indulgence shown to my youth; but, 
his orchestra quite a number of the instruments encouraged by a reception so flattering, I shall labour i 


used in military bands. The cast of the | justify the hopes entertained of me, to which I undoubtedly 
P Impre ssions pastorales’ includes two. sarruso-| owe the kind feeling shown to me. 
phones, two saxhorns, alto and bass clarinets, an The wonderfully precocious Overture to ‘A 
organ, and human voices—all of which, after all,| Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ which was brought 
is pretty reasonable. M. Fanelli these | forward on March 1, 1830, must have provided a 
instruments most musically; he scores not for the|much greater sensation than the conventional 
eye, but for the ear, and is guided by a very | symphony. 
delicate sense of hearing. His scoring is never} It was in this year (on February 6) that the 
coarse, nor harsh, nor hollow, and his choice of} Argyle Rooms, in which, till then, all the concerts 
harmonies as well as of timbres reveals his tact as| of the Society had been given, were destroyed by 
well as the independence of his imagination. fire. The library of the Society was very fortunately 
It is said that his desire was to be introduced to| saved. The concert-hall belonging to the Italian 
the public not with ‘Thébes,’ but with one of his | Opera House was engaged and used until 1833, 
possibly the ‘Impressions|after which the concerts were given at Hanover 


later works; and 
pastorales’ and the ‘ Humoreskes’ Square Rooms, until they were removed to 


been formerly larch nt 


On May 21, 1827, ‘ Mr. Liszt’ (then sixteen years 
of age) played a Pianoforte concerto by Hummel. 


uses 


show his 


individuality inafuller light. Nevertheless, I believe | St. James’s Hall in 1878. 
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For some years after 1830 Mendelssohn furnished 
the chief novelties of the programmes. In 1832 
May 14) his overture, ‘Fingal’s Cave,’ was 
given. 

At the general meeting of the Society held on 
November 5, 1832, the following resolution was 
synanimously passed : 

That Mr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy be requested to compose 
, Symphony, an Overture, and a vocal piece for the Society, 
r which he be offered the sum of one hundred guineas. 
That the copyright of the above compositions shall revert 

the author after the expiration of two years, the Society 
serving to itself the power of performing them at all 
nes, it being understood that Mr. Mendelssohn have the 
rivilege of publishing any arrangement of them as soon as 

may think fit after their first performance at the 
hilharmonic Concerts. 


and sent to Mendelssohn, who replied that he 
flt highly honoured by the offer, which he accepted 
with thanks. On his arrival in London, early in 
1833, he informed the Directors that the scores 
f the Symphony and Overture were ready, and that 
s he had composed two Overtures they might 
ave the choice. All three works were accepted. 
[he Symphony was that known as the ‘ Italian,’ 
ind the Overtures were the ‘ Meeresstille’ (‘Calm 
va’) and the Trumpet overture, all of which 
ere performed during the season. In 1835 
Spohr’s symphony, ‘Die Weihe der Téne’ (generally 
alled in England ‘The power of sound’), was 
rought out. It was received with much approba 
tion, and performed many times, but now it is 
relegated to the shelf. In 1834, Mendelssohn’s 
verture ‘ Melusine’ (described on the programme 
ss ‘The Mermaid and the Knight’) was 
performed. Gluck’s name appears for the first 
time in 1839, when his ‘Che faro’ was sung. In 
i841 ‘The Hymn of Praise’ was given by the 
Society for the first time in London (it having 
een produced at the Birmingham Festival on 
September 23, 1840). On June 1842, 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Scotch Symphony’ was produced 
under the baton of the composer, who also played 
iis Pianoforte concerto in D minor. In 1842 
Chopin’s name appears for the first time, Madame 
Dulcken playing the F minor Concerto. Schubert 
is also represented this year for the first time, Herr 
Staudigl bringing forward ‘The Wanderer.’ 
Schubert’s instrumental music was not heard until 
1844, when on June 10 his Overture ‘ Fierrabras’ 
was performed. In the same year Bach was first 
recognised by a performance of an Overture and 
Suite; and Mendelssohn’s ‘ First Walpurgis Night’ 
was performed for the first time in this country on 


I 3; 


July 8. In 1846 Costa was appointed permanent 
conductor, and from this time forward the 
programmes make no mention of ‘leader.’ 


Beethoven’s Mass in ID was given on May 4, 1846, 
and Mendelssohn’s Violin concerto was introduced 
to this country by Sivorion June 27. The same 
composer’s ‘ Athalie ’ was given on March 12, 1849. 


A notable first appearance was that of Joachim, on 


May 31, 1853, when the violinist, who was then in 
his twenty-first year, gave a remarkable performance 
of the Mendelssohn Concerto. Schumann was 
represented for the first time at these concerts 


when, on April 3, 1853, his ‘Overture, Scherzo 
and Finale’ was given. On May 30 of this year 
Berlioz appeared as conductor, and the programme 
included the Symphonic-poem, ‘ Harold in Italy,’ 


the naive and beautiful short oratorio, ‘The Repose 


of the Holy Family’ (now known as ‘ The 
Childhood of Christ’), and the Overture, 
‘Le Carnaval Romain,’ which work must have 
greatly startled the conservative audience. In 


1854 Costa had some difference of opinion with 
the Committee, and he resigned. A bold stroke 
was then made; Richard Wagner was engaged to 
conduct the 1855 season. ‘The story is best told 
in his own words : 

At this time I had an extraordinary application, such as I 
have never received again. In January (1855) the London 
Philharmonic Society wrote asking me if I would be willing 
to conduct their concerts for the season. I did not answer 
immediately, as I wanted to obtain some particulars first, and 


was very much surprised one day to receive a visit from a 
certain Mr. Anderson, a member of the committee of the 
celebrated Society, who had come to Ziirich on purpose to 
ensure my acceptance. 

I was expected to go to London for four months to give 
eight concerts for the Philharmonic Society, for which I was 
to receive in all £200. I did not quite know what to do, as, 





from a business point of view, it was of no advantage to me, 


and, as far as the conducting went, it was not much in my 
yn at least a few high-class artistic 


Né 


line, unless I could rely « 
productions. 

He that the prospect of once 
handling a large and excellent orchestra struck him 
favourably, and he was fascinated by the idea that 
he had attracted the attention of that remote world 
of music. After some hesitation he accepted the 
invitation, and later on proceeded to London as 
the guest of Mr. Prager. He says: 


again 


States 





After spending the first night at his home, I installed 
myself the following day, with his help, in a house in 
Portland Terrace, in the neighbourhood of Regent’s Park, 
of which I had agreeable recollections from f er visits. 


I promised myself a pleasant stay there in the coming spring, 
if only on account of its close proximity to that part of the 
park where beautiful copper beeches overshadowed the path. 
But though I spent four months in London, it seemed to me 
that spring never came, the foggy climate so overclouded 
all the impressions I received. Prager was only too eager to 
escort me when I went to pay the customary visits, 
including one to Costa. 
ume 
the real leader of music in London ; for he was also director 
of the Sacred- Harmonic Society, which gave almost regular 
weekly performances of Handel and Mendelssohn. 

He found that Sainton, the violinist, had 
originated the idea of inviting him (Wagner) to 


conduct. He goes on to say: 





I soon discovered, too, that Sainton had in this case acted 
with the rashness characteristic of his nation. t had never 
occurred to Costa that he would be taken seriously in 
his statement to the Philharmonic Society, and he was 
thoroughly disgusted at my appointment. As he was at 
the head of the same orchestra which was at my disposal 
for the Philharmonic Concerts, he was able to foster an 
attitude of hostility to the undertakings for which I was 


responsible, and even my friend Sainton had to sutier from 
his animosity without actually realising the source of the 
annoyance. 

After reference to Mr. 
Davison, then the critic of Ze Z7mes, Wagner says : 


some the hostility of 


As I had been completely absorbed in the delight of 
handling a good, full orchestra, with which I hoped to give 
some fine performances, it was a great blow to learn that 
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had no control whatever over the number of rehearsals I 
thought necessary for the concerts. For each concert, 
which included two symphonies and several minor pieces as 





well, the Society’s economical arrangements allowed me only 
me ren al. 

At the first concert we played Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica,’ and 
my s ess as a conductor seemed so marked that the 
committee of the Society were evidently prepared to make 
a special effort for the second. They demanded selections 


Beethoven’s ninth 
two rehearsals as an excep 
I had 


programme for my * Lohengrin 


from 
Symphony, 
tional fav 


drawn up 


mv own om positions as well as 


ind conceded ne 
ur. This concert went off quite passably. 


an explanatory 


Overture, but the words *‘ Holy Grail’ and ‘God’ were 
struck out with great solemnity, as that sort of thing was 
not allowed at secular concerts. I had to content myself 


with the chorus from the Italian Opera for the Symphony, 
besides putting up with a baritone whose English phlegm and 
Italian training drove me to despair at the rehearsal. All I 
understood of the English version of the text was, ‘ Hail thee, 

The Philharmonic 


joy’ for ‘ Freude, schoner Gétterfunken.’ 


Society appeared to have staked everything on the success of 
this concert, which, in fact, left nothing to be desired. They 
were accordingly horrified when 7e 7%mes reporter fell on 


this performance, too, with furi 


I us contempt and disparage 


ment. They appealed to Prager to persuade me to offer 
Mr. Davison some attentions, or at least to agree to meet 
that gentleman and be properly introduced to him at a 
banquet to be arranged by Mr. Anderson. But Prager now 
knew me well enough to dash their hopes of obtaining any 
concession of that sort from me. The banquet fell through, 
and, as I saw later, the Society began from that time forward 


to regret my appointme 
intracta 


nt, realising that they had an entirely 


le and pig-headed person to deal with. 


Wagner conducted the whole eight concerts of 
the season. Not very much music of 
composition included in the programmes. 
There was a selection from ‘ Lohengrin’ (described 


his own 
was 


above), the ‘ Tannhauser’ Overture was performed 
twice, and that wasall. The ‘Eroica,’ the ‘Leonora’ 
Overture, the Choral Symphony, and __ the 
Symphony in A of Beethoven were the most 
important features of the programmes. The 


invitation to conduct was not extended to another 


season. 
In 1856 Sterndale Bennett was appointed 
conductor, and for some years nothing of special 
importance occurred. Clara Schumann played 
Mendelssohn’s D Pianoforte concerto on 
April 24, 1856, and in the same year (on June 23) 
‘Paradise and the Peri’ was 
England the first time. On 
1857, Rubinstein played his Pianoforte 
concerto in G, and on June Jeethoven’s Violin 
hitherto unaccountably neglected, 

played by Mr. Cooper. Schumann’s Symphony 
appeared for the first time in 1864, and his 
Pianoforte concerto in A minor was performed by 
Madame Schumann in 1865. In 1866 Sterndale 
Bennett resigned, and Mr. W. G. Cusins entered 
upon a long period of authority. The year 1867 
brought forward Schumann’s 1) minor Symphony, 
and most notably the Schubert ‘ Unfinished.’ On 
June 3 Sullivan made his débiat with the Overture 
‘Marmion,’ which he composed expressly for the 
Society The programme for April 8 of this 
year included Schumann’s Symphony in D minor, 
performed for the first time in England. A 
rather drab period in the history of the Society 
now ensued. In 1870, Madame Norman Neruda, 
the first violinist to at these 


minor 


Schumann’s 


produced in 


May Io, 


for 


29 
concerto, 
was 
in 


lady 


appear 
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concerts, played Mendelssohn’s Violin concerto, 
and the next event of importance was on April 2 
1873, when the ‘ Requiem ’ of Brahms was given for 
the first time in this country. The same « omposer’s 
Symphony in C minor was given on April ro, 1877, 
and his ‘ Variations on a theme by Haydn’ on 
May 14 of the same year. The year 1878 witnessed 
the introduction of Schubert’s great Symphony in C. 
In 1881 the dramatic Symphony, ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ by Berlioz, was performed twice, with the 
assistance of the South London Choral 
Association (Mr. L.C. Venables), under Mr. Cusins. 
The first Liszt Symphonic-poem to be played at 
the Society’s concert was that entitled ‘ Hungarian, 
which was performed on February 23, 1882. In 
1883 there was an ‘In memoriam’ Wagner 
concert, at which Sarasate brought forward for the 
first time in this country the Max Bruch ‘Scotch’ 
Violin concerto (Op. 46). Cusins conducted 
for the last time on May 30, 1883, after sixteen 
years’ service. 


LOUIS GRABU. 
W. H. 
King Charles the Second on his return to his 
native land, after a long exile of over twenty years, 
soon gave convincing proof of acquired tastes and 
habits which were not only foreign but also false. 
If we examine his acts, moral, political, religious, 
or artistic, we shall find that he almost invariably 
patronized the evil and neglected the good. A 
striking evidence of his betrayal of a sacred trust 
was his appointment of Isaac Vossius to a Canonry 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, although he 
declared that ‘this learned divine will believe 
anything except the Bible.’ One of the King’s first 
resolves, in 1660, was to restore the royal musical 
establishments of the Chapel and Palace ; these 
had been entirely swept away during the Common 
wealth. Charles the First seems to have employed 
at least seventy-five singers and orchestral players 
in his permanent staff of musicians. Some of these 
joined the King’s army, and many of those who 
survived the conflicts were restored to their former 
places by hisson. Amongst them were thenotables, 
Captain Cooke, Henry Lawes, and Christopher 
Gibbons; but foreigners were soon introduced. 
The records give the names of ‘ four Dutchmen, 
Benigne le Ragois, Nicholas Caperon, Melque 


By CUMMINGS. 


Goldt, and Hugh Fitchert, as trumpeters in 
ordinary.’ 
Amongst the numerous aliens who came to 


England in the train of Charles the Second was a 
French musician, Louis Grabu (his name is 
variously spelt Grabue, Grabut, Grebus). He must 
have been a special favourite of the King. He 
received valuable appointments in rapid succession: 
violin in the Private Musick, composer to His 


| Majesty’s Musick, and ina very short time (in 1666) 


he displaced John Bannister, a very capable English 
musician, as head of the King’s band of twenty-four 
violinists. In the following year he was made the 
master of the select band, twelve in number. 
Pepys in his Diary, on February 20, 1667, makes an 
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‘ 


T 


——— 
ntry that 
e King’s viallin Bannister is mad that the King 
ath a Frenchman come to be chief of some part 
‘the King’s Musique, at which the Duke of York | 
sade great mirth.’ Shortly after this Pepys had an 
portunity of hearing and seeing Grabu; on 
tober 1, 1667, he wrote ‘to Whitehall, and there 
ithe Boarded-Gallery did hear the musick with 
hich the King is presented this night by Monsieur 
the master of his musick; both instru- 
nentall—I think twenty-four violins—and vocall ; 
in English song upon Peace. But, I never was so 
tle pleased with a concert of musick in my life. 
fhe manner of setting of words and repeating them 
ut of order, and that with a number of voices, 
akes me sick, the whole design of vocall musick 
eing lost by it. Here wasa great press of people ; 
ut I did not see many please’d with it, only the 
nstrumental musick he had brought by practice to 
ay very just.’ 

The various musical appointments held by 
rabu brought him an income of eight hundred 
unds per annum. He had other pickings of 
nsiderable value; for example, £165 


“~~ 


jrebus, 


os. 6d. 


1668, for ‘fayre writing severall dances, aires, 
nd other musick,’ a payment for training two 
ws, and £16 2s. 6d. yearly for ‘livery.’ In 


72, he was paid £137 4s. 6d. for ‘ fayre writing 
nd pricking severall sorts of musick,’ and £20 
lor riding and other charges in attending the 
to Dover’; £117 4s. 6d. for ‘ other 
ervices. 

These tokens of favour were not regarded with 
equanimity by rival musicians, and it is interesting 
ynote that Pelham Humphreys, who undoubtedly 
as a genius and a competent judge, whilst 
generally condemning performance of the 
King’s Musicians, made a special attack on 
irabu, as is recorded by Pepys on November 15, 
He wrote: ‘Humphreys said that Grebus, 
the Frenchman, the King’s master of the musick, 
nderstands nothing, an play on any 
nstrument, and so cannot compose: and that he 
ill give him a lift out of his place; and that he 
math already spoken to the King of Grebus.’ 

We find that an order was made on March 27, 
1674, ‘to deliver to Monsieur Grabu, or to such 
ashe shall appoynt, such of the scenes remayning in 
the theatre at Whitehall as shall be useful for the 
French Opera at the theatre in Brydges Street, 
ind the said Monsieur Grabu to return them again 
safely after fourteen days’ time, to the theatre at 
Whitehall.’ had an opera, 
‘Ariadne, or the Marriage of Bacchus,’ the musi 


King also 


the 
S 
166 


ie 


nor ( 


Grabu composed 


f which can no longer be found, but the libretto 
was published with the title ‘Ariadne, or the 
Marriage of Bacchus, an Opera or a Vocal 


Representation ; First compos’d by Monsieur P.P. 
Now put into musick by Monsieur Grabut, Master 
of His Maje sties Musick. And Acted by the 
Royall Academy of Musick, at the Theatre-Royal 





in Covent-Garden In the Savoy, Printed by 
lho. Newcombe 167}.’ There is a fulsome and 
mendacious address to ‘The King’s Most 


Excellent Majesty,’ from which some interesting 
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at the Duke of York’s ‘they talk how| passages may be quoted : 


'very defective : 


‘Your Vast Mind not 
fully satisfied, would compleat the Splendor 
and Magnificence your Imperial seat, by 
establishing within her stately Walls your Academy 
of Opera’s, the fairest and most charming of all 
Publick Showes; your Majesty will doubtless 
find these First Representations of Your Opera 
But Sir, it dares flatter itself with 
hope that You will pardon its faults, and consider 
that the Academy that executed the same is yet 
an Infant, a new-born Beauty, whose Features 
and Lineaments are scarce come to their shape 
and proportion; but cannot fail growing to 
Perfection in her due time and age, provided You 


of 


|daign own her for your Creature, and afford her 


Your Royal Care and Protection. ‘These Gracious 
Favors, Sir, she humbly, and with a most profound 
Respect and Veneration, begs at Your Royal 
Hands; with a sincere Protestation, that her 
chiefest Application and Study shall ever be to 
strive to the Uttermost of her Power, to contribute 
to Your Diversion, And that she will gather 
together Your Palms, Your Laurels, and Your 
Mirtles, into Wreaths and Garlands of Triumph 
Crown Your Sacred Head with, as_ being 

Your Majesties Most Humble, Most 
Obedient, and most faithful Servant and Subject, 
Your Royal Academy of Musick.’ 

No account of the performance of the oy 
available, but in all probability it was a failure, 


to 
Sir 


era 1S 


and possibly brought the Royal Academy to an 
end. A few anonymous lines have been preserved 
which may have had reference to it : 
Each Actor on the stage his luck bewailing, 
Finds that his loss is infallibly true. 
Smith, Nokes and Leigh in a fever with railing 
Curse poets, painter and Monsieur Grabu. 

The scenery was not returned within the period 
prescribed, and on April 27 a warrant was issued 
‘to deliver to Sir Christopher Wren, His Majesty's 
surveyor generall of the works, the scenes belonging 
to His Majesty’s theatre at Whitehall, which wer 
formerly delivered to Mr. Grabu for the use of the 
French Opera in Bridges Street.’ 

Evidently Grabu had offended his royal master 


and after 


in some way, having been a special 
favourite the downfall must have been hard to 
bear. On the following St. Andrew's Day, 1674, 
in order was made for payment to the King’s 
musicians, and we find the note, * Lewis Grabu, 
vacatur, Mr. Staggins in his place.’ 

We lose touch of Grabu for some tim ut 
apparently endeavours were made to restore him 








to favour, with the result that in 1677, January 17, 
six of the King’s violins were ‘ ordered to attend to 
practise Mons. Grabu’s musick. The hopes 
raised were, however, destined to disappointment, 
and on May 5 following the ‘ Petition of Lewis 
Grabu ’ was presented to the King, ‘shewing that 
the petitioner has lately fallen under very grievous 
misfortune, the greatest of h hath been His 
Majesty's willingness to receive another person into 
his place during pleasure. Your Majesty was 
nevertheless graciously pleased a few days since to 
declare that the petitioner should receive the 
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growing benefit thereof until the arrears 
to the petitioner should be paid to him, which 
he accordingly humbly presents in the paper 
annexed, which arrears being paid to the petitioner 
for the keeping him from arrests and the 
providing some subsistence for his distressed family, 


your petitioner shall, though with much griefe, 
retire from being a meniall servant to Your Majesty. 
The petitioner therefore humbly prays Your Majesty 
according to your Royal compassion to a poor 
servant, guilty of no crime but misfortune, that 
you will give effectuall order for the speedy pay- 
ment of the said arrears, and that in the meanwhile 
he may be maintained and supported as others are 
under all circumstances in the like case with him, 
and that all his salary may run on till the said | 
arrears be paid.’ The King received the petition, 
and we read: ‘His Majesty refers the considera- 
tion of this petition to the Lord Chamberlain, to 
cause the arrears due to be stated, and then report 
the same together with his Lordship’s opinion 
thereon. 

‘he Lord Chamberlain lost no time in inves- 


tigating the matter and on June 5 he 


thcroughly, 
made the following report: ‘ In observance of Your 
Majesty's reference upon the petition of Lewis 


Grabu by the Hon. Sir Joseph Williamson, one of 


Your Majesty’s Secretaries of State, I do humbly 
certifie that there is due in arrears to Lewis Grabu, 
late Master of Your Majesty’s music, the sums 
following in these severa!! offices, vizt : 


‘Out of Your Majesty’s Exchequer, the sum of 


£450; out of the Office of the Treasury Chamber 
£145 48. 6d.; and out of the Great Wardrobe 
4,32 5s. And I find his condition to be very poor 
ind miserable, all which I humbly submit to 
Your Majesty’s wisdom. (Signed) ARLINGTON.’ 
We should naturally expect to find evidence that 
the poor musician’s just dues were immediately 
paid ; but the King could only provide money to 
squander on his mistresses. In one year he gave 
£136,668 ros. to the Duchess of Portsmouth. 
Pepys in his Diary refers to the well-known fact that 
‘many of the musique’ not having received their 
salaries were on the point of starvation. Grabu’s| 
debt remained for ten years unsettled; a record, | 
dated December 8, 1687, shows ‘that Mr. Grabu | 
received all his arrears as master of the music to 
his late Majesty although not actually in his said | 


Majesty’s service at the time of his decease.’ King 
Charles died in 1685, and Grabu had been dismissed | 
from his service in 1674. He had therefore waited 
thirteen years for the money he had earned! It} 
could not be alleged that he passed out of the 
knowledge of the King and the Duke of York, for | 
in he had been associated with Dryden in the | 
production of an opera, ‘ Albion and Albanius.’ 
This was first performed at the Queen’s Theatre in 
Dorset Gardens on June 3, 1685, and for the sixth 
time the 13th of the month. Dryden} 
published the libretto of the opera simulte uneously | 
with the performance, and in a long and interesting 
preface discussing opera in general, includes some I 
particulars re spe cting the « -ompose r, Grabu, and the 
preliminary rehx He King Charles | 


16085 


on same 


arsals. 


Says, 





TIME 


| 
due 


have honoured his rehearsals with their presence, 


| my 


} pretend to be his rival upon our stage. 
|of our countrymen excel him, 


| profession, I hope, and am persuaded that this 
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‘had been pleased twice or thrice to command 
that it [the opera] should be practised before 
him, especially the first and third acts of jt: 
and publicly declared, more than once, that the 
composition and choruses were more just and 
more beautiful than any he had heard in England, 
How nice an ear he had in music is suffi ‘iently 
known; his praise therefore has established the 
reputation of it above censure, and made it ina 





manner sacred. It is therefore humbly and 
religiously dedicated to his memory.’ Of the 
music, Dryden writes: ‘I have advantages not 


common to every writer ; a knowledge of the Italian 
and French language, and being conversant with 
some of their best performances in this kind; 
which have furnished me with such variety of 
measures, as have given the composer, Monsieur 
Grabut, what occasions he could wish, to show his 
extraordinary talent in diversifying the recitative, 
the lyrical part, and the chorus ; in all which, not 
to attribute anything to my own opinion, the best 
judges, and those too of the best quality, who 


have no less commended the happiness of his 
genius and his skill. And let me have the liberty 
to add one thing, that he has so exactly expressed 
my sense in all places where I intended to move 
the passions, that he seems to have entered into 
thoughts, and to have been the poet as well as 
the composer. This I say, not to flatter him, but 
to do him right; because among some English 
musicians, and their scholars, who are sure to judge 
after them, the imputation of being a Frenchman is 
enough to make a party, who maliciously endeavour 
to decry him. But the knowledge of Latin and 
Italian poe ts, both which he possesses, besides his 
skill in music, and his being acquainted with all the 
performances of the French Operas, adding to these 
the to which he is born, have raised 
him above any man who shall 
When any 
I shall be glad, for 
England, to be shewn my error ; 
in the meantime, let virtue be commended, though 
in the person of a stranger. ‘To conclude, though 
the enemies of the composer are not few, and that 
there is a party formed against him of his own 


good sense 
to a degree 


the sake of old 


prejudice will turn in the end to his advantage. 
For the greatest part of the audience is always 
uninterested [disinterested] though — seldom 
knowing ; and if the music be well composed, 
and well performed, they who find themselves 
pleased will be so wise as not to be imposed upon, 
and fooled out of their satisfaction.’ 

The foregoing preface was written before the 
| death of Charles, and published as already stated 
in 1685; the music of the opera was published in 


March, 1687, with the title, ‘ Albion and Albanius, 
an — or Representation in Musick, set by 


Lewis Grabu, Esquire ; ; Master of His late Majesty's 
| Musick.’ It is printed in a large folio volume, 
and is preceded by an address : ‘To the King’ 
| James] : ‘Sir, After the shipwrack of all my fairest 
Hopes and Expectations, in the Death of the late 
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THE 


King my Master, Your Royal Brother of ever 
Blessed Memory, the only Consolation I have left, 
s that the Labour I have bestowed in this A/uszca/ 
Representation, has partly been employ’d in paying 
my most humble Duty to the Person of Your 
most Sacred Majesty. My late gracious 
Master was pleas’d to encourage this my humble | 
Undertaking, and did me the Honour to make} 
sme Esteeme of this my Part in the Performance | 
fit: Having more than once condescended to 





be present at the Repitition, before it came into | 
he publick View. Your Majesty has been also | 
pleased to do me the same Honour, when it} 

| 


appear’d at your Theater in greater Splendour, 
And with more advantages of Ornament: And I 
may be justly — to own, that you gave it the | 
particular Grace Your Royal Protection. As| 
he subject of it is naturally Magnificent, it could | 
ot but excite my Genius, and raise it to a greater | 
ight, in the Composition, even to surpass itself : | 
At least, a vertuous Emulation of doing well, can| 
be so faulty, but it may be excus’d by the 
of Undertaker, who laid his 
Strength to the pleasing of a Master and al 
Soveraign. The only displeasure which remains | 
with me, is, that I neither was nor could possibly | 

furnish’d with variety of excellent Voices* | 
to present it to Your Majesty in its full perfection. 
Notwithstanding which, You have been pleas’d 

) pardon this Defect, as not proceeding from any 
fault mine, but only from the scarcity of 
Singers in this Island. So that I have nothing | 
more at this time to beg, than the continue ation | 
f that Patronage, which your Princely Goodness 
hath graciously allow’d me: As having no} 
ther Ambition in the World, than that of pleasing 
You, and the desire of shewing myself on all 
possible occasions, and with the most profound 
Respect, to be Your Majesty’s Most humble, 
obliged and Most obedient Servant, | 
Lewis Grabu.’ 

It is noteworthy that this address was printed 
before the payment of the moneys due to Grabu, 
and we may hope that he escaped the imposition | 
f a tax such as was imposed in 1686 on other 
musicians of his late Majesty who received a lump 
sum of £483 6s. 8d. in discharge of £1,933] 
6s. 8d. originally due, in accordance with an order 
for ‘Making such a deduction throughout 
His Majesty hath commanded in cases of arrears. 

The opera was not a success ; and it has been 
suggested that it was withdrawn from the stage 
because of the Monmouth rebellion, the news of | 
which was received by express messenger on the 
last night of its performance ; but it is significant 
that, notwithstanding the approbation of Dryden | 
and the King, noattempt was made to revive it. 
A perusal of the libretto, the whole of which was 
set to music, and of the composer’s score, induces 
wonder an audience could patiently have | 
listened to it more than once. The lines of the 
poet are generally of the poorest description, and | 


never 


leal the whole | 


of 





SO 


most 





as 
’ 


. | 
now. 
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| Dryden could have heard and approved. 


I, 1912. 23! 


the music matches them; it is difficult to decide 
which is worse. Some anonymous scribbler of the 
day wrote : 

Grabut, his yokemate ne’er shall be forgot, 

Whom th’ God of tunes upon a muse begot ; 

Bayest on a double score to him belongs, 

As well for writing, as for setting songs ; 

For some have sworn the intrigue so odd is laid, 

That Bayes and he mistook each other's trade, 

Grabut the lines, and he the music made. 


Dryden’s preface affords evidence of his ignorance 


of the art of music, and his assertion of the 
superiority of the French nation as a musical 
people reads oddly when contrasted with the 


following lines extracted from his Prologue to the 
opera : 


In France, the oldest man is always young, 
Sees operas daily, learns the tunes so long, 
Till foot, hand, head » keep time with every song 
Each sings his part, echoing from pit to box 
With his hoarse voice, half h armony, half pox. 

This barbarous custom must have ruined any good 
music ; it prevailed in Paris even in the time of 
Gay (1719), who wrote : 


But hark ! the full orchestra strikes the strings, 

The hero struts and the whole audience sings ; 

My jarring ear harsh grating murmurs wound, 

Hoarse and confused, like Babel’s mingled sound. 
Hard chance had placed me near a noisy throat, 

That in rough quavers, bellowed every note. 

* Pray, Sir,’ said I, ‘suspend awhile your song, 

The Opera’s drowned, your lungs are wondrous strong. 


A few words may be added respecting the music 
as printed in the score of ‘ Albion and Albanius.’ 
One curious feature in the orchestration is that the 
overture, preludes, and incidental music are scored 
in five- and six-part harmony for strings, a ‘ Consort 


of Viols.’ The recitatives with which the work 


|abounds are mostly accompanied by hi urpsichord 


alone. Usually when the bass voice has a solo 
his part is identical with the instrumental bass-viol. 
There are a few places where two flutes take up the 


| accompaniment, without violins, and in one number 


‘Gittars’ are associated with the flutes. The 
overture and several succeeding numbers are in one 
| key, D minor, producing a feeling of monotony. 
A trio, ‘ Nymphs of the city,’ is curiously written in 
alternating duple and triple bar measures. In the 
matter of just accent the composer fails very 
frequently, and it difficult to imagine that 
Three 
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The printed score gives the G clef in two positions, The revised syllabus of the examinations fo, 
on the first and second lines of the staff. and the | Musical degrees at Dublin University are a bold and 
C clef in four positions, on the first, second, third timely pre actical recognition of new conditions of 

* “ musical life, and new ideas in the teac hing of theory 

and fourth lines. y 

: i ’ : and composition. The chief innovations are the 
No reference to Grabu and his doings can be traced 


A , following : 
after 1687, until 1690, when he was engaged to - 
_ y ) i Figured basses are set only in the preliminary 


compose the instrumental music for Beaumont and Mus Bec. examination 
Fletcher's ‘ Maid’s Tragedy’ as altered by Waller. here is no strict counterpoint in the Mus. Dog. 
The place and date of his death are unknown. examination. 


The exercise may be avoided altogether, and a 
practical examination be taken at the organ or 
pianoforte for both Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc, 
Occasional WHotes. If the exercise is preferred, it may take the form 
of a string quartet (Mus. Bac.) or symphony 
— Mus. Doc. ; 
In the large and varied mass of free advice that! Dr. Perc y Buck’s design, which, it may be hoped 





vas hurled at Mr. Hammerstein at the close of his | and expected, will meet with wide approval, is to give 


winter season, the suggestion that he should give opera | as much credit for musi ianship as for scholarship. 

n English was one of the most prominent, and he sistas 

seems to have yielde gece ~~ grudgingly, to tS) The South Place Sunday Popular Concerts persevere 
en? ’ = at Walden a é a lg on their interesting course. That given on March 17 
ee ee ee ee ee ” adhe ‘> | was especially notable, for, in order te celebrate St 
und ‘Fionn and Tera,’ by the Duke of Argyll and the | patrick’s 


a | ; " he + Day, the programme was entirely devoted to 
7 r + earmo! rysdale—wt i be produc E ’ ‘el the works of Sir Charles Stanford. We sive the 
*pie stersinge W be iver ar “nglis 

é eiste ng | be given in an English programme : 














version. For the rest, Mr Hammerstein’s summer ¥ quartet in G minor (Op. 99). 
eason, which is to commence on April 22 and to antasies for violin and pianofort 
ontinue until July 13, will be run on the plan which Pianoforte quintet in D minor (Op. 25). 
failed in e winte t is to say, French and 1 Song Cycle, *‘ Cushendall. 
Italian operas, many m unfamiliar to our public, Seven old Irish airs. 
ll be performed without ‘stars’ except those of The singer was Mr. Plunket Greene, and the: omposer 
Mr. Hammerstein’s own making, and high prices | took part at the pianoforte. 
be charged [he difference is that this time - 
will ha in acd ng from a subscription We do not usually give prominence to any matter 
. Che promise s as follows which may be regarded as of a trade nature, but we 
In French. cannot refrain from chronicling the fact that on 
Don Quichotte, ‘Hérodiade, ‘Le Jongleur de Notre May 10 14, the British Music Trades’ Convention, 
Dame. ‘Werther. ‘La Navarraise’ ‘Contes : great gather ing of those who represent the various 
’Hofiman. ‘Faust’ ‘Roméo et Juliette’ ‘Le| Oram hes of the industrial side of musical art, w 
Prophéte, ‘Quo Vadis, ‘Les Huguenots, ‘Le|™eet at Brighton for the purpose of discussing 
shenier de Crémone * William Tell’ ‘Merry Wives matters of interest both to the trade and the musical 
f Windsor. ‘ Robert le Diable? ‘La Reine Fiametta,’ | Pubuc- We think the Convention ( ommittee has 
Bee Realton been very happy in sele ting Brighton for its place of 
\Trovatore I Favorita” ‘Dolores.’ ‘ Lucia di meeting, in that Br shton possesses one of the 
Lammermoor, ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘ La Traviata,’ ‘Il Barbiere | Pioneers of Municipal Orchestras. 
Sivigha,’ ‘Andrea Chenier,’ ‘Un ballo in Maschera.’ i ' 


The programme of the forthcoming Handel Festival 
at the Crystal Palace has been announced. ‘Israel in 
Egypt’ will be given on June 25, a selection from 
‘Samson’ on June 27, and ‘The Messiah’ on June 29. 
The performances will in each case commence at 
2.30 p.m. The nivanel day is June 22, when the 
proceedings will open at 12.30. Sir Frederic Cowen 


The Covent Garden Synd cate, fortified with 

| hts, offers a more interesting programme. 
ll open with two cycles of ‘The Ring’ 
t und Isolde’ in German, without cuts. 
Che performances will be timed to allow an adequate 
linner interval between the first and second Acts. 





; a ; will conduct. 
[he dates are as follows: ‘Rheingold, April 23 “ —_ 
y ne = > Tall ’ - »- - ] T) ° . . . 7 
and rei 3 ; Die Walkie, April 25 and May 4; Dr. Ethel Smyth writes to us as follows : 
‘ Siegfried,’ April 27 and May 6; ‘ Gétterdammerung,’ , : 
\ - , \l * ges \rrista i I ide’ Mav pe I am much gratified at your devoting so much space in 
: _ sli, aa gs Sond er haya, ay Tan your last two numbers to me. In view of the appreciation 
‘lay 10, [he repertoire for the remainder of the | the Press of this country has recently shown me, and still 
+} > ; ] ‘ , . . - © 1 
ison IS the folowing : more perhaps given the testimony from abroad, in which 


temptation to an over-favourable estimate of home produce 

} 
cannot play a part, it may surprise you to hear that no single 
composition of mine has ever been performed at any British 


Festival, though I regularly implore for even a bare ten 





‘ Aida, 


ighia,’ ‘La Bohéme,’ 
‘Carmen,’ , 


* Conchita,’ ‘ Faust,’ 





‘I Giojelli della Madonna,’ ‘Madama _ Butterfly,’ , 
: ie Osa yt. .273 | Minutes. 
Manon Lescaut, Mefistofele, ‘Il Pagliacci, 
IR olett« ‘Ti Sevrete di Susz na’ *L: Tosca.’ T 
+ ae “ I | tan C i Usor anna, ‘La Tosca, Phe details of the arrangements for the Intern “— 
ess, i faviata, ° 1 nottl 
ee en a Music competition and demonstration to be held i 
In French Paris at Whitsuntide are now taking definite shz o 
‘Faust,’ ‘ Louise, ‘Pelléas et Meélisande,’ ‘ Roméo | As stated in our supplement, the Competition Festival 
Juliette,’ ‘Samson et Dalila,’ ‘ Thais.’ Record, last month, 45 choirs from England, Scotland, 
‘I Giojelli della Madonna’ (Wolf-Ferrari), and | Wales and Ireland have entered in the Competitive 
‘Conchita’ (Landonai), are new to England. The|Choral section, which will be held on Whit- 
Russian Ballet will arrive in June. | Monday. The number of choralists thus concerned 
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Pr s over 3000. This means that our choirs are | Ex. 
for prepared to incur an expenditure of at least £6,000 Soprano (Priest's part), _ 
and § j, their jaunt. The French, Belgian, Swiss, and ee ee — 
a other choirs that have entered bring the total to 176, A ES a Se ee ee 
my ind the number of singers to nearly 11,000. Whit- | Wir ar-men S - der bit - ten, du wollst uns er-hér 
the Tuesday will be devoted to the performances | — 7 dus tte x 
f choral organizations who desire simply to perform | & s ——i— | S38 
ary nd not to compete, and to a _ competition of| ; ie Teer 
Parisian school children, to which the Paris} page : en 
oc. Council has invited 500 London County Council ||— es -¢ ££ 2 eo 
, iildren as their guests. School choirs from elsewhere | = = ——* ==|= - 222 = } 
la n this country would be welcomed, but the Paris | Fw _ 
or Committee do not undertake to board and lodge more eis 
than the 500 from London. As to the representation 
British Choirs in the non-competitive section, there — = 22> = =e 
my sas yet no full information,as the entries are not 5 ae ee Seo ae ae = =F 
: asked for until April 15. But Dr. Coward has definitely || - e He Gott 
ed undertaken to take a choir of 200 voices. The | - @ Her ‘ ( 
ve Paris Committee have an onerous task before them in | é == ——— ad =—F & 
wing to arrange for so many visitors, but from what | Si s—=- x 
e can gather they are prepared to meet their 
re sponsibilities. 
17 ~ 




















THE PSEUDO-BACH ‘LUKE’ PASSION. a 
| 1 - ; 7 . 
e [he reproduction of these may be seen in th 
xy E. W. NAYLOR ‘ 4 —— 
By E,W. NA R. | pseudo-Bach ‘ Luke,’ in the Choral No. 23: 
Mr. Newman’s article on ‘Recent Bach Literature’ is | ,, 
omforting to those who, like myself, have taken | ii : i 
liberty to disbelieve that Bach wrote the *‘ Luke’ eS | j 2S a eee 
7 - . - lt _" @ —+_—. ~{ ———+ 
assion, in spite of the supposed *‘ fact’ that the MS. |1@ 6 . = e oe «ee 
So Raed . 1 2 -'3— g'g-s-s-s 
er as in Bach’s handwriting. Mr. Newman tells us] - ” 
Johannes Schreyer has shown this ‘ fact’ to be no | Wir a ee . 
and that the greater part of the supposed ||. a = @ @ @ 6 
, at. ¢ t in Bach’s hand es 8 ee ee = — = 
r Ograph is not In bach’s handwriting. 25 . rd = a] - = 
No one who knows and understands Bach can 
n lp seeing innumerable points in the * Luke’ Passion a 
h, whether taken singly or together, make it ee = z 3 z baa — z = i 
possible to believe that Bach could be the author, o— —— < _- = 
it least of the greater part of the work. d , 7 ‘ 
Who, then, is the author : e 
q a 
I write these paragraphs mainly for the purpose of | |a5-,-2—s—e—, i 
5 nting out to any one who has time and opportunity 5 —_ 
f to undertake the investigation, that at any rate //7 : 
oe 7 ” be looked for. il be H . Here the actual notes of the plainsong and the 
ne these < very wel - 1 ch 5S utz } , t - ¢ taken 
7 . od user ——e f os “te a h chutz, | characteristic harmonization are seen to be taken 
ied in 1672, after a long life ‘ighty-seve | r 
» « ed I - er f ns fe of eighty-seven | from the fou part Schiitz; while the setting of the 
years. e pseu }ach ‘ Luke’ contains qu ns , "Sci 
ye ne pseudo- baci ‘uke contains quotations | priest’s part for soprano is a recollection of Schiitz’s 


the Germ: itan » woe 1 Schiitz i a ". ° 
the German Litany as set by Schiitz in four larger work in six parts. It is strange to think that 


rts. Ye iS ¢ yassage from * Die -uts he ge ine ’ . 
Here is a passage from * Die de sche semeine |! relics of the latter fashion are still with us: at 





compiler of the ‘Luke’ Passion are to be seen in 
| Nos. 27 and 35. 
Another movement which strongly suggests Schutz 


L taney see Breitkopf & Hiirtel’s ¢ ompilete ¢ dition of Winchester Colle we ( ertain versicles and prayers are 
Schutz, vol xiL., p. 163) : occasionally chanted by two College boys, and not by 
; a person in Orders; and at Lincoln Cathedral the 
I | Litany is always sung by two laymen, members of the 
W ar- en Siin - der bit Ws te 1 wollst uns er - | choir. 
} Other quotations from the Litany as known to the 
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= 
=. —- 2 = — jis. the ‘Bist du Christus?’ (Art Thou the Christ? 
: —— a aaa | tell us). es 
W s . | Schiitz’s splendidly vigorous setting of this chorus 
‘ H dias | of priests and scribes begins thus see his * Passion 
~ > according to St. Luke’ (Breitkopf, vol. 1., p. 109 
icconenel 7 
= ~~ z 4132 — Ex. 4 
Bis ( s A-g 
2 2 eae = <= - 
a ——_ joe te 6 —= = = ee 
nn Le eae caer Saat oe a i e = = a ot 
eS . SoA PP BoA 
Again, a more complicated version of the same, — | <—3-—— 2 = * = 
with the priest’s part in the soprano (see later), from | - - 5 
Schitz’s six-part Litany, vol. xii., p. 189: Bist « ( t sa - ge Bist 
B 
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In the se of the same chorus in the pseudo- 
» *Luke woth the subject, ‘Bist du Christus?’ and 
e counts yer Sage es uns,’ have the most 
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\ third feature h iracteristic of Schiitz is 
é of a sinfonia after Jesus dies on 
© % [he pseudo-Bacl ses a choral ‘Ich 
ib’ mein’ Sa Gott heimgestellt’ for this purpose 
No i « ompared with the 
orresponding _ place Scl ‘Seven Words, 
e an strumental s mphon i found. This ts 
oO e opportunity for discussing the very 
) lerable bea of the a No. 77), *‘ Lasst mich 
} 11 } - 
h einmal kussen,’ in the course of which 
e | il No s cleverly employed. In passing, 
ve said that no one who has a true appreciation 
of Ba ould suppose this interesting air to be his, 
vhether as a youth or ized man. 








Mir. Newman says (.)/ustca/ 77 , January I, 1912, 


p. 10) that ‘the infallibility of Spitta’s judgment, and 
ery competence as a musician, have been sharply 

ille 1 question Well they may! | follow on the 
ame side, Spitta wrote the enormous ‘ Life’ of Bach 
ol. 1., 1873, vol. 11, 1880: Novello’s English edition in 


three vols., 1 


{1-05 Spitta likewise 
of Bach’s Cantatas, of which he 


ive had enormous k of a certain 


udies of the feature 
an 8 


eem oO | nowledge 


( Spitta also the editor of the great 
eitkopf edition of Schiitz in sixteen volumes (1885-94). 
So he knew the Schiitz Litany named above, and he 
new Bach’s Cantata for Sexagesima very well indeed 
Bach Societ No. 18, p. 239-247), judging by his 
ema upon it (see Novello’s English edition, vol. 1i., 
Pp. 492 In his account of this cantata, Spitta 
ecognizes that the words of the German Litany are 
ein ed by Lach, but shows no sign of noti ing that 
€ music also is a quotation from H. Schiitz. 


made detailed | 


Here is the passage from the Bach cantata 


| ‘Gleich wie der Regen,’ &c., after the tenor recitative - 





BACH’s QUOTATION FROM ScuiiTz. 
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Spitta remarks 


English ed., vol. 


, p- 498) on this 


‘Bach invariably gives the first line of Litany to the 
soprano alone’ ; thus losing his chance of explaining 
that Schitz did so too, and that this music is a 


recollection of Schiitz. 

This remarkable movement consists of alternative 
recitative and chorus, each recitative being separated 
from the next by an extract from the Litany, sung by 
the choir. There are four responses in all; and 
Bach’s moving orchestral bass is the only important 
alteration of the original Litany by Schit 

Mr. Newman’s comments on Spitta’s views of Bacl 
as a ‘pictorialist’ (pp. 13 and 14) are well illustrated by 
Spitta’s own criticism of the instrumental introduction 
to this very cantata of Bach. He doubts if Bacl 
meant anything definite by the sinfonia! Is it not 
obvious what Bach meant? ‘Like as the vain an 
snow fall down from the sky and return not thither 
again, but refresh the earth, and make it fruitful, & 

Bach was a simple soul, like most men of solid 
gifts, and read these words simply —‘ rain’ and ‘snow 
Here we have his little picture—first the big drops, 


then the tiny drops, then the cool, clean shimmer of 
the snow 


as it lies on the fields : 
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The change from the short string tone to the long, | former they 
and shows | 


expressionless flute notes is masterly, 
plainly enough that Bach would have been a light 
f modern orchestral colour if he had been born in 
The fagotto, which would have a good 


| 


our tume. 

deal to do with the effect of the raindrops, ceases 
playing at //, and the two lower violas also rest, 
he continuo supplying harmonies from the word 


‘org. in the extract. The flutes, of course, describe 


| for 
| are some four hours of solid music 


the ‘innocent snow,’ as our great Milton calls it. | 
[his sort of ‘pictorialism’ is, to be sure, quite 
different from what Bach gives us, for instance, in 


‘Abide with me’ cantata, where the notion 
is indicated by a ceaseless repetition of one 
note in the orchestra; or in the great B minor Mass, 
where, in the Sanctus, the — character of the 
Blessed Trinity is alluded to by the division of the 
ices into threes, and the continual use of triplets. 
Yet another sort of ‘pictorialism’ is found in such 
eliberate ‘imitations’ of natural objects as the cock- 
row in the ‘ Matthew’ Passion, or the weeping of Peter | 


the 
: \bide’ 


1» both ‘ Matthew’ and ‘ John.’ 

Some of these efforts are perilously near the 
ridiculous, but others, fortunately, are purely 
symbolic and do no harm, e¢.g., in the case of 
‘Abide with me, as I remarked some years ago, 
the ‘conceit’ is easily missed by the hearer, and 
f the reiterated notes are observed, they are 


unconsciously translated into the terms in which the 
rest of the composition is couched. (‘ Proceedings of 
the Musical Association,’ December 18, 1905, p. 31. 
Mr. Newman is indeed right to name Schiitz as a 
great practitioner of the art of translating images into 
tone. In the paper from which I have just quoted, 
stances of several kinds may be found, ¢.g., the 
ndication of es ping from sin, where the two voices 
ht ‘escapes’ from the great 





series of ely 








are given a 
sin of consecutive fifths ; the painting of the word 
retched, by a change from a major chord to a minor 
the same bass ; the portr ryal of the ezset of sleep 
long chromatic scale, descending ; and especially 
ustration of fender Pity, ¢ xpressed harmonic ally, 
ws 
l ~ 
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This was written half-a-century before Bach was born. 


THE TIME-TABLE OF THE ‘RING 
A SUGGESTION. 
By BERTRAM SMITH. 
The coming performances of Wagner’s ‘Ring’ at 


Covent Garden bring up yet again the thorny question 


of | 


of the time-table. On the last occasion the old 
system of allowing no interval for dinner, and 
crowding the performances into the evening hours, 


with short pauses between the Acts, w: is given a further 
trial. This year the management revert to the plan 
that was adopted some years ago of beginning in the 
afternoon—at four or five o’clock—and allowing an 
ae of an hour for dinner. It is, I think, gener: illy 

greed that both methods arethoroughly unsatisfac tory. 
In the latter case the performances begin at an hour 
when many busy men are unable to attend; in the 


| enormously reduced by this arrangement. 





| the problem by resort to one or other of 


result in a long, congested evening, 
terminating about midnight, during which one must 
subsist on snatched sandwiches and hardly-won coffee. 
For one need be no epicure to demand an opportunity 
dinner in the course of a‘ Ring’ drama. There 
'to be enjoyed, 

of them, and the strain is already 
great without being enhanced by the 


endured, in each 
quite sufficiently 
pangs of hunger. 

Of course the trouble is, as most people admit 
—— that the ‘Ring’ dramas are too long 
But that does not imply that there is any ready means 
of shortening them. The very suggestion of ‘cuts’ 
finds the Wagnerian public up in arms, and thus it is 
that we must go through with it to the bitter end, 
though it is safe to say that under the present 
conditions at least thirty per cent. of the audience 
are worn out before the close, and not a few have 
reached that stage of operatic headache when one 
inroads of brass instruments. 
mind which clearly d not 


| begins to dread the 


Th: it is a frame of does 


| conduce to the enjoyment of those treme ndous finales. 


There are not a few of the less enthusiastic who solve 
two dreadful 
the first Act and dine, « 
Is it not possible to find a 


they either cut r 


expedients 
Act and sup. 


cut the last, 
better way 

The enjoyment of musi 
upon the frame of mind of the hearer as a the quality 
of the performance, and in hearing the ‘ Ring’ under 
these conditions we are by no means getting full value 
investment. If that fact were fully realised the 


depends quite as much 


for our 

| reform that I wish to suggest would, I think, appear 
to be perfectly reasonable. It is simply that the 
‘Ring, instead of occupying four evenings, should 
be spread over six. Then we should hear the whole 





ne it in perfect comfort, without strain or weariness, 
ithout hunger or privation. If one comes to examine 
hom the four dramas will be found to fall into an 
admirable division for the purpose. On the Monda 
evening—‘ Rheingold,’ say at 8.30, lasting two hours 
and a-half. On the Tuesday—the first two Acts of 
‘Walkiire,’ say at 8 p.m., lasting (with an interval of 
twenty-five minutes) three hours. On the Wednesday 
Act 3 of ‘Walkiire, followed by Act 1 of ‘Siegfried, 
lasting (with an interval of half an hour) three 
hours. On the Thursday—Acts 2 and 3 of 
‘Siegfried,’ lasting (with an interval of twenty-five 
minutes) three hours. On the —— the Prologue 
and Act 1 of ‘Gétterdimmerung,’ beginning at 
8.30 p.m. and lasting (without an interval) two hours. 
Finally, on the Saturday—Acts 2 and 3 of ‘ Gétter 
dimmerung,’ lasting (with an interval of twenty 


—— two and three-quarter hour 


I submit that each of these would make an admirable 
| entertainment, and I do not think that there need be 
|any sense of anticlimax in their conclusions—except 
| perhaps at the close of Act 1 of ‘ Gotterd ammeru ng. 

On the Tuesday night—after the fight in the clouds 
between Hunding and Siegmund—the hearer would 


| he is again carried up to a fitting cli 


Wednesd ay 
in Siegfried’s 
lhursday, and 
proper close 
hear thei 


the 
max, 
splitting of the anvil. On Monday, 
Saturday the final curtain will fall at the 
of three of the four dramas; and he will 


surely go away satisfied, and on 


finales, not with jaded senses but in a reasonable and 
receptive frame of mind. 
And there is not only the audience to consider. The 


performers must be 
Che quality 
There will 


strain on the management and 


of the performance is bound to profit by it. 


be no need for the Siegfried to save his voice 
assiduously in the early Acts, and one will hear him, 
perhaps for the first time, attack the great duet in the 


third with freshness and vigour. 
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Above all, I am convinced that ‘ Gétterdimmerung’ 
would gain greatly in effectiveness were it thus 
divided. For as it is, even at Bayreuth, where the 
performance can be enjoyed with a minimum of 
fatigue and discomfort, it is simply too big a mouthful. 
Looking back upon it at the close, and following it 
through all the twists and turns of its long and 
tangled tale, from the Norn scene on the mountain 
top to the catastrophe at the end, one realises that it 
can hardly be assimilated all at once. It is sucha 


mass of differing moods and divergent scenes. One 
must pass in review in a single evening Norns, 


Walkiires, Rhine Daughters, Gibichungs, Alberic the 
dwarf, Grane the horse, a vast chorus of vassals ; and 
follow at the same time the working-out of the story of 
Siegfried and Briinnhilde, the romance of the ring and 
the downfall of the gods. 

No doubt the true Wagnerian, to whom tradition is 
sacred, will have no good word to say for my sugges- 
tion ; but I firmly believe that the effect of the whole 
would gain, not only by the more leisurely conditions, 
but also in a better sense of unity and consecutiveness. 
The ‘ Ring’ is one drama and not four, and by the 
very fact of introducing new divisions, and bridging 
over the gaps between the sections, we would, I think, 
arrive ata finercontinuity. If ever the plan be adopted, 


may I be there to see! 


PROPHETIC HISTORY.* 

We have received from Mr. J. Swinburne, a long 
treatise purporting to be the article ‘ Music,’ from a 
History Cyclopedia of 2012. Mr. Swinburne states 
that he received it out of space, and declined to give 





SS 

After pointing out that it was generally considered 

that most girls of the middle- and upper-classes at 

least must necessarily be musical, the writer goes on 
to say that : 


The natural result was that execution on the pianoforte 
and music came to be regarded as synonymous. Practising 
scales and exercises was dignified with the name of studyine 
music. A girl who did finger gymnastics on the other side of 
the Channel claimed to have studied music abroad, and so 
on. This led to digital facility not only being put before 
music, but overshadowing it altogether, and taking its place 
in popular estimation. All pianoforte music was made as 
difficult as the objects for which it was written would permit. 
Ten per cent. of the pianists tackled music as difficult as they 
could play and ninety so difficult they could not. People 
went to a recital not to hear any particular music, 
but to hear or say they had heard a particular executant. 
The executant thus in many cases became a spoilt child, 
and wore long hair anda ‘ Whoisthat?’ hat. This interest in 
executants was artificially inflated by newspapers. Adulation 
of executants developed into a kind of hero-worship, and at 
the end of each performance the audience made a loud noise, 
each person wishing to show as much appreciation as the 
others, or more. 

The orchestra of a hundred years ago was a fortuitous 
collection of instruments which had never been designed for 
the purpose, but had merely grown up. It might be 
supposed that at that date the orchestra would have had 
ditferent characters of tone right through the scale, as in the 
organ. Taking the instruments in turn, the piccolo and 
flutes had no tenor or bass. Flutes of low pitch existed, but 
were not used. The oboes, bassoons, and corno inglese (so 
called because it was not English, and was not a horn), did 
not make up an orchestral reed stop. The tenor oboe ended 
in a spherical bell because it always had been made that way. 
The clarinet and oboe had flared mouths for an equally 
cogent reason. There was a bass clarinet sometimes, but 





any corroborative particulars. Although the treatise 
comes from space, it does not bring with it any of | 
that vaiuable abstraction. Therefore we are compelled 
to be content to print only extracts. 
A brief account of the state of music at the commencement | 
of the 20th century, beginning 
pianoforte, will first be 


4 the | 
It is not necessary to describe this instrument, as there are 


with the influence of 


given. 


many specimens still preserved in museums. The pianoforte | 
was in such widespread use that its influence was paramount at 
that time. In estimating the position of an art, it must be | 
borne in mind that its real condition as a whole depends not 
the few at the top, but on its rank and file. In 
England at that time there were some millions of 
pianofortes. Every house except the poorest had one ; and 
these pianofortes were nearly all used by women. It | 
was an understood thing that girls should learn to work the | 
inoforte, and it was assumed in spite of all evidence to the 


contrary that women were artistic and musical by nature, and 
men entirely matter-of-fact. The advances made about the 
middle of the century in the study of the human brain have 
shown very clearly that the musical faculty is exceedingly 
rare in women ; though very occasionally strongly de veloped. 
But the co-ordinating or telegraph apparatus by which the 
lower part of the brain controls the muscles is just as well 
Women have therefore 
me power of acquiring rapidity of finger as men. 
as nothing to do with what is 
ordinarily called the intellect, but only with the parts of the 
brain concerned with sub-conscious working. The musical 
faculties are quite distinct and have practically nothing to do 
with this function of the brain ; and though highly developed 
in exceptional women, they are generally almost non-existent, 
their place being by very elaborate faculties relating to 
altruism and to common-sense in the ordinary affairs of life. 
This was at all understood at that time ; and as some of 
the still older ideas of chivalry still remained, men idealised 


loped in one sex as the other. 
ist the sa 


This, as we now know, hi 


taken 


not 


woman and ascribed to her all sorts of romanti qualities she 
d not possess, and denied her others, even more valuable, 
that he does 
; 1 Its H ! the Twen ( - 
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no tenor; so there was no clarinet stop in the orchestra. 
There were also too few oboes, flutes, or clarinets for them 
to have any power or individuality except in soft passages. 
That clarinets could give a full body of tone was fully 
realised in the military band, but it was not utilised in the 
orchestra. It would have been easy to arrange the wood 
wind so that all the holes were normally closed, one key 
opening the holes for each note. But flutes, 
clarinets, and even saxophones and sarrusophones were 
hampered by needing many fingers to produce one note, 
because the Medean and Persian pipers used this method five 
thousand years before. The trumpets had no treble ; they 
had tenor and bass trombones, and they very nearly made 
an orchestral stop. The slide trombone had the honour of 
being the only wind instrument in the orchestra that could 
be played in perfect tune, though it was very difficult to get 
great accuracy. The horns had no treble and no bass, but 
to make up for this bass bugles were brought in from the 


oboes, 


brass bands. A tenor valve bugle was also employed 
sometimes. It was generally called an alt-horn, because 
it was neither a horn nor an alto. The only complete 
stop in the orchestra was the strings; they formed 
the backbone, and as orchestras increased in size 
the strings increased in number while the wood 
wind remained the same, so that it was_ ineffective. 


It might have been supposed that in such an active age the 
orchestra would have been made up of instruments designed 
for the purpose. The only instruments that were really 
designed as a set to give a complete scale were the saxophone 
and sarrusphone, but they were not part of the orchestra. 
There is a curious mystery about the orchestra that n 
historian has been able to fathom. Each score was written in 
a number of different keys. The only solution that has ever 
been put forward is that score practice was a mixture ol 
exaggerated conservatism and a kind of medieval priggery. 


The organ in 1900 was a very curious instrument. There 
was a mania forsize and power, and it became very complicated. 
There were at last so many keyboards and stops that the 
numerous that secondary 
used to control them. A 
organ-seat led to 


became so 
had to be 
adjustable 


devices 


mechanical 
mechanical 
proposal to 
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The organ was not played by women, as mere finger 
jexterity was such a small proportion of the organist’s art 
that women could do little with it. They seldom got further 
than playing hymns and a kind of pabulum known as the 
rgan andante. Some specially musical women got further 
and were even welcomed into the College of Organists. But 
that was all. Women thus generally knew nothing about 
the technique of the organ, so the public knew nothing about 
t People did not go to a pianoforte concert to hear 
particular music, but to hear a favourite player ; in the case 
of the organ, they went to hear a particular instrument. If 
a pianist played to a room half-full of people who had been 
riven free tickets it was chronicled in all the newspapers 
as if it was of some great public importance ; but if an 
mganist played to a couple of thousand people no 
notice was taken—in fact, one of the musical papers 
charged a groat and a-half for inserting a bare notice of 
the programme. The organists of that day formed a sort 
f brotherhood. They had a College of their own into 
which they admitted their brothers and a limited number of 
their sisters after searching examinations not in mere execution 
m the instrument, but in the technology of music. They 
formed a little world of their own, and worked away without 
getting any credit from the public, love for their art and 
approbation of their brother organists being their only spur. 
Thus the leading pianists’ names were known all over the 
world, while the corresponding organists who were all-round 
musicians of high attainments as well as executants were 
hardly known by name outside the profession. Yet they 
formed the backbone of the educated musicians of the country, 
and had most of the advanced music-teaching in their hands. 

The Moanium had hardly any influence. It was much 
used by people of small means, especially in the manufacturing 
listricts. There were three kinds, the simple blowing 
moanium of French and the simple sucking moanium of 
American origin, and the complicated self-working affairs 
with trumpets and drums and fancy names, known as the 
pandemoanium. 

All the other important instruments were monophonic, 
that is to say, they produced only one note at a time. 


The fiddle was the most popular instrument of | this 
kind. It was easy to teil who could play it most 
rapidly, so the public worshipped the facile fiddler 


as much as the pianoforte virtuoso. We learn that in those 
days a fiddler always played music that was a little too fast 
for him to get in tune ; and that if he had to play any long 
notes, he always played them vibrato, as that was his idea 

f playing with expression. 

The violin had come to the end of its development, not 
because it was perfect, but because it was assumed, on no 
foundation whatever, that the instruments made by certain 
early makers were beyond improvement. Probably there 
was a little snobbishness at the bottom of this notion. Every 
violinist was supposed to possess a Cremona of fabulous 
value, which he prized more highly than his life. 

To understand the position of the solo singer in those 
jueer old times, we must mention the opera first. The 
theory of the opera was that the arts of the drama, 
music and painting should combine to produce a glorious 
whole. They did not fit, and got in one another’s way. 
But the real basis of the opera was snobbery and vulgarity. 
The savage instincts of the woman of that day came out in 
reducing her clothes and replacing them by strings of beads 
of alumina, glucina and other oxides, but especially bits of 
carbon. The opera was essentially devoted to this savage 
display as a society function. The singers could not act, and 
thought it was beneath their dignity to try. They got 
enormous fees, and the higher the fees the more the vulgar 
section of the audience were pleased. The words were sung 
in various languages ; it was not high-class to sing in English, 
and it was impossible to follow any plot if there was one, 
so that as a drama it was ridiculous. All approach to 
romance was crushed because sopranos and tenors had a 
natural tendency to become spheroidal. When a stout 
Teuton saw Wotan carefully balancing a shield on the 
summit of a horizontal Briinnhilde, he did not mind, for he 
said, ‘I am like that, and Iam allright!’ But if any one 
with any sense of humour strayed into an opera-house it was 
fatal to him. Men did not care for jewelry and display of 
that sort, so ballets were put in to attract them. The opera 
with its expensive stars was the primary cause of singer 





The expensive star also drew the audience at the 
vocal concert. Even the musical public had untrained ears, 
and could not hear more than one note ata time. By them 
a vocal solo was easily understood, and the accompaniment 
was merely a substratum which was kept in abeyance as 
much as possible. People with the minimum of musical 
training thus liked solo singing, and as they formed the bulk 
of the public the singer appealed to the largest audience. 
The curious point about this was that even musicians 
seemed to accept this state of things as inevitable, and to 
treat the singer seriously. There was no reason why singers 
should not have been good musicians, and a few were 
excellent, but as the requirement was a good voice, singers 
were naturally selected from those who had good voices, 
not from those with musical ability. The most rigorous 
research has failed to bring to light what it was that teachers 
of singing taught; the only conjecture is that each 
teacher spent his whole time trying to eradicate the 
faults and tricks learned under the previous teacher. It 
was quite usual to have a high-class symphony concert in 
which there would be a few songs. The soloists were then 
advertised in large letters, and the audience gave them most 
applause, whatever that really was, and they got all the 
credit of the concert. Even good conductors spoiled 
otherwise fine concerts by having singers who sang entirely out 
of time, frequently out of tune and, worse still, with a vibrato. 

Wagner made a spasmodic effort to make opera sensible. 
This great musician was originally championed by the 
superior person, and in 1912 he was getting so popular that 
the superior person found no superiority in admiring him, so 
he turned upon him and got him shelved with Mendelssohn. 
Opera-goers on the Continent did not care for it enough t 
pay for it, so the money was filched from those who did 
not go, under the pretence of State encouragement of Art. 
Snobbery thus made opera more nearly alive in England 
than cant did on the Continent. To the extent that it 
existed, it was self-supporting here. 

Very little is known about the church music of that period. 
They used a queer form of composition with three bars in 
the first part and five in the second. Every now and then 
a discussion arose in the musical journals as to how such 
a form could exist, and some interesting but now 
incomprehensible opinions of Stainer’s and Mansfield’s have 
come down to us. h 


worship. 


Another curious thing about church 
music was that they had comparatively small choirs and 
enormous organs, especially in cathedrals. 

We have not very much information about 
education in those days, as so few of the text-books came 
down tous. When King Edward VIII. came to the throne, 
they celebrated his coronation (which was committed quietly, 
in a Registry Office) by passing an Act for the Suppression of 
Idiotic Information. Under clause 19 of this Act all books 
used in any school, college or university were burned. Two 
bundles of text-books escaped, owing to a composer using 
them for weights in a long clock. From these and others 
we gather that the great object of musical education in those 
days was to train not the ear, but the fingers. It is true 
harmony and counterpoint were taught, but only as paper 
puzzles without reference to the ear. The students wrote 
exercises without knowing in the least how they would sound 
until they tried them. It is quite impossible that those who 
wrote eight-part counterpoint could hear in eight parts at 
that date, as there was no training of the ear. A man with 
natural musical ability of a high order would no doubt hear 
mentally what he wrote; but he was exceptional. The 
teaching of harmony and counterpoint must have been as 
fraudulent as the teaching of Latin and Greek in the schools. 
They had a very curious theory of teaching in those days. 
They taught what was known as ‘strict counterpoint,’ the 
theory being that if you could manage to write with fetters 
on, it was quite easy to write good counterpoint without them. 

In music they had strict harmony as well as strict counter- 
point. In strict harmony the student was not allowed to use 
any concord, or to resolve any discord, and it was only as a 
‘licence’ or for a ‘special effect’ that he was allowed to 
write in any particular key. The theory was, of course, that 
if a pupil could write harmony successfully under these restric- 
tions, ordinary harmony came quite natural and easy to him. 
It is curious that no specimens of compositions in strict 
but we have quite a 


musical 


counterpoint have come down to us; 
number in strict harmony. 
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What they wrongly called Theory was really the grammar | were not those who pretended to be tired of them. A 
of the period-but-one before. This was taught to few only, | development which had great results was the simultaneous 
and to them on paper, not by ear. However, Rousseau | combination of two or more melodies, not on the 
invented a notation which was re-invented by Miss Glover, | principle of the Blind Mice, or the old Quodlibet, but 


and a system of ear-music was developed by Curwen. All| more on the lines of an early treatise by the Earl of 


we know of him is from his ‘Commonplaces of Music,’ and | Corder,* which appeared in the A/usical Times of that 
teachers’ books. These alone show that he was the most | period. 

origina! and advanced music teacher that has so far existed. | Melody, however, was not really dead. It had lasted in 
Conservatism was against his system, and though every | gradually changing form for five or six centuries, and as it 
musician used it unconsciously, most of the pupils of promise | was most vigorous towards the end of the rgth century, 
were sent to be trained by the ordinary finger and paper | it naturally did not die suddenly at the beginning of the 2oth, 
methods. | It developed ; and as people’s ears got trained, it became less 

We are now in a position to tell of the Renascence of | obvious. Musical people were able to follow changes into 

music. The suppression of music by women at that date} more remote, without forgetting the original, keys ; and 
has been described. The first influence in the other| rhythms got much more complicated without defying 
direction was the mechanical piano-player. This mechanism | comprehension. Moreover, the power of producing good 
could beat women hollow in the matter of the number of | melodies was much increased, as soon as melody was taught 
notes played per minute, and it played them accurately. | as part of the education of a musician. 
As far as phrasing goes it was a dead-heat in which neither Some composers attracted a great deal of attention by 
of the runners started. This mechanism thus discouraged writing all sorts of amazing chords and progressions. It was 
the lady pianist. Besides, about this time the woman /| urged that Beethoven and other geniuses had broken the 
movement. was beginning. A lady pianist found that unless rules of their day, and therefore the later composers were 
she was exceptionally good she had to work hard for many | geniuses too. The difference was that no one felt that 
years, and the most she achieved was a local drawing-room | Beethoven broke rules to attract attention; while music 
reputation. This was no longer worth while, because a| which had the effect of forcibly calling the notice of the 
woman could get a world-wide reputation by applying to be | hearer to the cleverness of the composer defeated its artistic 
called to the Bar, or for a commission in the Army, or by | end, when it had any. If the musician felt that something 
lecturing, or being the first lady engine-driver, or by a | queer was written to sound beautiful, he might be led in time 
thousand and one antics which required no training or| to accept it; but if he felt it was in fact to advertise the 
ability whatever. It was therefore waste of time to take up| composer it was fatal in time, though affected composers 
the pianoforte, except in the case of women who were really | generally had a sort of cult of admirers who were often 
musical. | merely superior persons. 

Another measure that was the result of men generally taking | The main factor in the evolution of our music which has 
to music was embodied in the general Act for the Suppression | raised English Art to the front rank, was the obsolescence of 
of Obstructive Anomalies. This Act did away with the old | the pianoforte. We owe the Renascence of Music in England 
tables of absurd weights and measures. It swept away all| to the millions of women who left it alone; and to the 
such things as the old spelling in use in 1950, but it went] resulting training of the ear instead of the fingers that 


further, and introduced a universal language, Esperanto. In | followed this great change. . 

sic ch was now of exceptional im ance, s Act | . . . 
music, which wa » no t f exceptional : — gon ErHy. RosANILINE KETONE, Hist. Doc. 
wiped out the old-fashioned keyboard on which all keys | April 1, 2012. 


but one were makeshifts, and introduced a simple keyboard 
which was the same for all keys like the old Janko. Musical 
notation was simplified. Five lines were used, a line or space 
for each of the twelve notes of the octave. The first leger | 
lines above and below were C, so that all staves differed by 





Church and Organ Music. 


octaves only. Notes were thick lines, duration being shown | IMPROVING THE PLAN OF ORGANS: 
by length. Instead of writing music like prose, it was ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 


divided up into short lines like poetry, so that the reader saw : * : 
at once the rhyming relations of the melody, the harmony, By GEORGE DIXON. 
and the rhythm between the various corresponding elements} An interesting paper dealing with the all-important 
of the musical stanza. This was the foundation of our| question of the design of the Pedal organ was read 
modern notation. Unfortunately this Act took no account | at the annual meeting of the Kent section of the I.S.M. 
of human nature and, like its forerunner during the French | phy pr. A. T. Froggatt, and it has been given wider 
taper ane. - pe comcencag People te a _— publicity by appearing in the .Jusical Times. He 
silly weights and measures, their unreasonable spelling, anc . . : 4 ‘ : . "des om 
so on. But it was impossible to go back to the ald notation rightly deplores the w om of attention es re this 
or to the old keyboards. People soon forgot every word | ‘portant department, especially in smaller instru- 
of Esperanto, so those who thought it superior to sing in | ents. In larger organs, at any rate in the more 
languages they did not understand used it. Esperanto thus | recent specimens, the defects alluded to are not so 
became the sole language for opera. obvious. Most of the improvements which have lately 
We have shown that at the beginning of the century, in| been made in tonal design, particularly as regards the 
addition to the feminine idea that music was located in the | Pedal organ, are in a large measure due to the 
fingers, everything so far discussed was held back by the most | unwearied advocacy of the late Mr. Thomas Casson, 
unreasoning conservatism; but this does not apply to| who emphasised specially the principles quoted by 
composition. The general public was curiously conservative | J)y. Froggatt. These were, to provide a suitable bass 
certainly, and confined its attention not only to a few | fo, as many manual stops as possible, and also to 
composers, but to a very few works of each. But the | ,:ovide [one or more] solo effects. In addition, the 
composers of the day were all trying to strike out new paths | P iad ened neiataien calcio, tena n ctleaiieediusiouad 
with tremendous energy. A good deal of this effort was dal ougnt tocontain within itseu a _—— te she 
wasted, as many of them ignored the teachings of musical harmonic structure, but this point is not alluded ves 
history, or they would have seen that art, like nature, never probably because it rather concerns larger instruments. 
proceeds by jumps. There was so far no new chord or pro- | The difficulties of furnishing Pedal basses for the Great 
gression that was more than a slight modification of what | and unenclosed Choir are not so pressing as in the case 
was already familiar to the ear. The attempts made at the | of the Swell. While Dr. Froggatt does not regard 
beginning of the century to take sudden jumps, either by Casson’s schemes for dealing with the latter as entirely 
using progressions which had no apparent musical sense or | satisfactory, he seems to be unable to suggest any 
by dropping all interconnection between the parts of a improvement. In this connection it is worthy of note 
composition, naturally came to nothing. At the same time, | that in some recent instruments the provision of Pedal 


there was a sort of feeling that melody or tune was| hasses within the Swell-box has actually been made. 
played out. The curious thing was that the men who were | 
old, and had therefore heard more melodies in their lives, * A well-known musician of the Victorian and succeeding period. 
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At Clare College, Cambridge, an organ of only 26 | probably more apparent than real. It is true that a 
speaking stops, an entirely independent Pedal reed is| large number of manual stops would have their 
spe 8 I ) ; I 


included in the box and makes a most effective bass to 
the Swell chorus reeds. At St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, 


Pedal reeds of 32-ft. and 16-ft. pitch, also independent 


of the manuals, in addition to unenclosed 16-ft. and| Great bass or open 


8-ft. reeds, are enclosed in the Swell-box. 
Mr. Casson’s heart would have been gladdened could | 
he have known that his ideas had actually been carried | 
out so extensively! The plan Dr. Froggatt proposes 
for improving the Pedal, is to abolish the Pedal stops 
as such altogether, and to extend the compass of as 
many manual registers as possible an octave lower 
than at present, the Pedal clavier actuating indepen- | 
dently the thirty lowest notes of such extended stops. 


The advantages claimed are : 
1) Ease of manipulation ; 
2) Homogeneity of musical effect ; 
3) Saving of space and expense ; 
4) Employment of large manual pipes now 


usually silent. 

In theory and at first sight these appear to be great 
advantages, but let us consider whether they would 
really be so in practice, and whether serious dis- 
advantages are not at the same time introduced which 
would more than counterbalance anything that may | 
be gained. In the first place it may be pointed out 
that, however well the scheme may fulfil bass-forming 
requirements, it violates the principle enunciated that 
the Pedal should supply suitable solo effects. 
combination for instance as Great to Fifteenth, or 
Mixture and full Pedal with reed, would be impossible ; 
yet these combinations are indispensable for the proper | 
rendering of many passages in Bach, not to mention 
the moderns. Since there are to be no separate draw- 
stops, in order to obtain a reed effect on the Pedal 
either the Great reed itself must be drawn or the Swell 
reeds must be coupled to the Great and the box 
opened. 
solo, as no contrast is obtained between manual and 
Pedal: and to make matters worse, the running 
counterpoint on the manuals is also obscured by the 
use of reeds. 


Such a | 


| 
In either case the Pedal will cease to be i| 


|us to the third point—the question of cost. 
If,on the other hand, the Swell be simply | 


coupled to the Pedal in sub-octave pitch, the Pedal | 


bass to the Great will be ‘instantly detached,’ thus 
effectually preventing the use of full Pedal. Again, in 
a two-manual instrument it would not appear to be 
possible to provide Pedal tone in contrast to each 
manual where both are simultaneously employed as in 
playing trio passages. So far as registration generally 
is concerned, however well the draw-stops are 


controlled, the finest and most artistic effects can only | 
° ‘ ° e . : lh 
be obtained by the building up of combinations by | 


hand. The absence of Pedal draw-knobs would 
prevent such registration in that department, however 
complete it might be. As a matter of fact no advance 
whatever has yet been made on 
helps far as the control of the Pedal 
stops and couplers is concerned.* These ingenious 
devices not only accomplish all that Dr. Froggatt 
appears to demand for bass-forming purposes, but in 
addition render solo effects instantly available, and 
allow free hand-registration to be resorted to whenever 
desired. 
have not come into more general use. The question 
of stop manipulation and control is, however, one | 
for the players themselves to settle. So far as 
homogeneity of musical effect is concerned, the gain 
under the system advocated by Dr. Froggatt is 


sO 





*Since this was written, a description has just been published in a 
musical contemporary, of an invention by Mr. F. H. Bond, F.R.C.O., 
for Pedal control which has been applied to an organ at Wellingborough. 
It appears to be a simplification of Mr. Casson’s plan. The instrument 
has ordinary pedal draw-stops, and these can be freely manipulated by 





It is not easy to understand why these helps | 


| trunking, would be necessary. 
Casson’s Pedal | pipe work itself is concerned, it is a fact that the cost 





hand at any time, but no mention is made of the special provision jor 
Solo effects. —G. D, 


| contains twenty-five speaking stops. 


present basses extended an octave lower, and he 
himself would continue this throughout the organ. 
But even if practicable, is it really necessary? The 
wood (mis-called Diapason), 


How | not having a manual counterpart, would be excluded 


apparently as superfluous from all but very large 
instruments. Here Dr. Froggatt would seem to 
follow Mr. Casson, who declared that our ears had 
become vitiated by such monstrous tone. If that 
actually be the case, then the present writer, and 
probably many others, must plead guilty. At the 
same time it may well be asked, In how many English 
organs can it be maintained that the weight of 
Pedal tone is excessive and out of proportion to the 


manuals? Mr. Casson’s pedal schemes closely 
followed the German plan both in contents and 
scaling. Of the German Pedal organ it may be 


truly said, ‘C’est magnifique (on paper), mais ce n’est 
pas la guerre’? \f any one doubts this, let him 
compare the Pedal effect, say, at St. Paul’s or 
Ely Cathedral, with that at Armley or Doncaster, 
and judge for himself. (The latter, by-the-way, 
Whatever be 
its limitations, the impressive effect of the English, as 
compared with the German, Pedal is due to the large- 
scaled Great bass. This foundation stop is wood, 
consequently it is in complete contrast to the manual 
tone, which is largely metal. The various manual 
departments have each their characteristic quality, and 
are built up in tonal contrast to each other. Can it 
then be logically maintained that the Pedal should 
not also have its own special characteristic tone 
quality, provided that it fulfils the office of providing 
suitable basses for the manual stops as far as may be 
practicable? All efforts should surely be directed, not 
to displacing this characteristic foundation tone of the 
English Pedal, but to supplementing it with a variety 
of lighter registers in the most efficient, and at the 
same time economical, manner possible. This brings 
The 
problem of extending manual 8-ft. stops into pedal 
stops of 16-ft. pitch is not so simple as it appears at 
first sight. It is practically impossible to accom- 
modate the large and heavy pipes required on the 
ordinary slider sound-board, consequently separate 
wind-chests would have to be provided for them. 
Again, the pallets or sound-boards and actions of the 
extended stops would have to be independent of those 
not extended, otherwise there would be a very evident 
break in the Pedal tone below middle C, owing to the 
latter ceasing to sound. Thus the simple sub-octave 
manual to Pedal coupling-action contemplated would 
not suffice, and much extra mechanism, not to mention 
So far as the actual 


of the lowest twelve pipes of, say, an open Diapason 
is greater than that of the remaining pipes of the same 
stop. Even if the difficulties of space, mechanism, 
and wind supply were non-existent, the cost must 
a fortiori be at least proportionately increased when 
extensions into 16-ft. and even 32-ft. pitch are 
contemplated. 

The comparison made between 120 pipes of the 
ordinary Pedal organ giving only four stops, and the 
same number of pipes giving ten stops, in the way 
proposed, is somewhat misleading. The plan of 
borrowing stops in 32-ft., 16-ft. and 8-ft. pitch from each 
other was freely used by Schulze at Doncaster, and was 
strongly advocated by no less an authority than the 
late Dr. E. J. Hopkins, and is now all but universal. 
Consequently a six-stop Pedal organ on this principle, 
comprising, say, 32-ft., 16-ft., 16-ft., 8-ft., 8-ft., and 
16-ft., would represent but 126 pipes. The extension 
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of ten manual stops, if the same proportion as to pitch 
was kept, would be a very much more costly affair ; 
and while such a Pedal would of course contain a 
greater variety of basses, it would be comparatively 
ineffective in the louder combinations by reason of its 
necessarily smaller scale. 

Dr. Froggatt apparently anticipated weakness in 
octave pedalling, but with a properly designed Pedal 
organ, or even in the case of the above, such gymnastic 
feats would seldom be required. <A far more serious 
drawback is that a Pedal entry above middle C would 
be relatively so weak as to be scarcely discernible 
while playing on the Greatorgan. This defect is likely 
to be still further exaggerated owing to the unfortunate 
tendency in many instances not only to increase the 
manual 8-ft. tone out of all proportion to the rest of the 


organ, but also to make the tenor and bass octaves of | 


such stops unduly large. All this of course helps to 
dwarf the Pedal tone and render it relatively ineffective 
n its upper register, however impressive it may be in 
itself, 

Lastly it is claimed that many of the large manual 
pipes now usually silent would be more usefully 
employed. This of course is to a large extent true, 
and when considered alone it appears to be the most 
cogent argument in favour of the scheme. It has 
however been already pointed out that the Pedal, 
except in very large organs, would have no foundation 
of its own. 

In discussing the utilisation of valuable pipes at 
present but little employed, it is somewhat remarkable 
that no mention is made of an economical and practical 
way of enriching the Pedal with a variety of soft 16-ft. 
registers without adding so much as a single pipe. It 
would almost appear from a sentence in the penultimate 
paragraph of his article, that Dr. Froggatt has been 
unduly frightened by the doctrinaire objections against 
legitimate borrowing, usually brought by the 
unthinking, and has consequently overlooked this 
mportant point. Every well-equipped instrument 
which makes any pretence at completeness of tonal 
design, should contain at least one characteristic stop 
of 16-ft. pitch on each manual. These registers can be 
usefully borrowed in identical pitch to form the 
softer Pedal stops without in any way detracting 
from their utility as manual doubles. A _ variety 
of such registers as Sub-bass, Dulciana, Salicional, 
Violone, Bassoon, Trombone 16-ft., &c., may thus 
be economically obtained for Pedal use. It is not 
proposed further to discuss here the question of 
‘borrowing,’ except to point out that its legitimacy 
s determined by the presence of weightier 16-ft. 
registers on the Pedal to cover the borrowed stops 
when they are also drawn as manual! doubles. The 
principle has been widely adopted in some half-dozen 
of our important cathedral organs which have been 
rebuilt within the last few years, and it is now to 
be still more extensively carried out in the well- 
known organ at Trinity College, Cambridge, at 
present under re-construction. 

The upper work on the Pedal is not so important 
n smaller organs. It is doubtful whether an 8-ft. 
metal flue stop is really required in such cases, as its 
addition is scarcely felt when the Great Diapasons are 
coupled, and it is practically useless in softer combina- 
tions. The large-scaled open wood octave and the 
soft 8-ft. flute are however more useful and effective, 
but these will usually be borrowed from their parent 
16-ft. registers. In bigger instruments an 8-ft. reed 
similarly provided, and a somewhat powerful mixture, 
add much to the effect of the Pedal organ. 

Dr. Froggatt deserves very hearty sympathy in his 
plea for better control and design of the Pedal organ, 
but the plan he advocates seems to be open to serious 
objections, more especially as he would apparently 


|dispense with independent stops altogether. His 
method, like that of borrowing manual doubles, would 
undoubtedly be useful in certain cases, and is in fact 
sometimes employed to supplement, but not to 
displace, what already exists. Such schemes could 
not, however, satisfactorily take the place of a 
| foundation of stops characteristic of the Pedal itself 
| and independent altogether of the manuals. 


| Lieut.-Colonel Dixon’s article (which appears on 
| p. 238) compels the attention of all interested in the 
organ and its mechanism. We have often referred in 
|these columns to the subject of organ control, and 
have always felt that though of great importance, it is 
| quite possible to overburden an organ with mechanical 
appliances. In early days the instrument was but 
poorly equipped, and one or more assistants were 
necessary. Then came composition pedals, pneumatic 
pistons, electric switches, &c., with the result that the 
organist of to-day must possess unusual powers of 
observation and adaptability when confronted with an 
instrument of any size, if he is to be a_ successful 
exponent of its tone-variety. But we venture to think 
that the limit of the necessary means of control has 
been reached, and that many devices excellent 
enough in themselves are, even if at hand, very 
rarely used. We know of a crescendo Pedal in a 
large organ which the organist never makes use of, 
and of another’ which has_ been removed 
altogether! One of the chief objections to 
these various appliances is that they discourage the 
management of stops by hand. A step in the right 
direction was assured by the invention of what are 
known as se/ective pistons, by which any combination 
of stops may be arranged temporarily on any piston. 

No doubt the cultivation of the art of playing on 
the organ orchestral and other music not written for 
the instrument, led to much complication in_ stop- 
control, and that in its turn may have influenced some 
composers. But for really great organ-music, is not 
the organ becoming over-developed in this respect? 
And is it not in some danger of losing its characteristic 
dignity? Constant change is such a feature of the 
present day, and the average organist is seldom 
satisfied unless he is altering his stops or couplers. 
We are convinced that his energies were better 
employed in attention to phrasing and true organ 
touch. If the music can be made subservient to 
the possibilities of the mechanical devices of the 
instrument, as in extemporising, they may perhaps to 
some extent justify their existence, but the true artist 
can generally manage with the control found in the 
average organ. 

Dr. Froggatt and Colonel Dixon have no doubt the 
highest motive in what they desire, and if any scheme 
such as they suggest tends to make the organ still 
more of an artistic instrument than in the hands 
of some builders it has already become, their 
recommendations will receive wide support. 


Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion music will be performed 
with full orchestral accompaniment at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on April 2, commencing at seven o’clock. 


Mr. C. H. Moody gave a lecture before the Yorkshire 
section of the Incorporated Society of Musicians at Leeds on 
March 9, his subject being ‘English Church Music.’ He 
quoted the criticism of a well-known musician-novelist : 
‘Your church music is an insult to the angels,’ and while 
admitting that the subjection of organists to the authority of 
an unenlightened taste that merely ‘ knows what it likes’ has 
a wide, degrading influence, he advocated the claims of the 
best English church music to be given a place not inferior to 
that of any other nation. As regards congregational singing 
he recommended and suggested the possibility of congrega- 
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On the occasion of his completing twenty-five years’ service | 


s organist and choirmaster of Holy Trinity Church, Tulse 
Hill, Dr. H. Walmsley Little, was recently the recipient 
f presentations from the congregation and from the clergy 
and choir. 


Tye’s six-part Mass ‘Euge bone,’ of which a new 
performing edition’ is being issued by Messrs. Novello & Co., 
will be sung at Westminster Cathedral on Easter Sunday. 


‘An evening with Mendelssohn’ was held at Greaves 
Wesleyan Church by the Literary Society on March 6, under 
the direction of Mr. James Rhodes. 

A performance of Cuthbert Nunn’s_ church 
‘Everyman’ was given at St. John’s, Leytonstone, on 
February 22. 
Good-deeds), and Messrs. Charles Burnett (Death), Leslie 
Best (Messenger), and William Cuttle (Everyman). 


The annual choir festival at St. Silas’s, Waverley Park, 
was held on February 25. Mendelssohn's ‘ Hear my Prayer’ 
ind Bunnett’s ‘De Profundis’ were sung by the choir. 
Mr. Charles T. C. Trotman and Master Charles Bailey were 
the soloists, and Mr. J. Arnold Dunn, the organist and choir- 
aster, officiated at the organ. 

On March 20, at All Saints’ Church, Hastings, ( 
jratorio ‘Mors et Vita’ was performed by the members of 
Dr. Abram’s f 
hurch. Mr. Henry Poole presided at the organ, and Dr. J. 
\bram conducted. 





ORGAN RECITALS. 
Mr. fT. W. Hanforth, Sheffield Parish 
fantasie, Ahetnderger. 


Church—Sonata 


Musical Union, assisted by the choir of the | 


cantata | 


The soloists were Master Charles Hurdle | 


| 


| 
| 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. F. W. Bain, organist of St. John’s, Cardiff. 

Mr. George W. Banks, organist of Congregational Church, 
Rotherham. 

Mr. G. W. T. Cannon, organist and choirmaster of Parish 
Church, Heston, Middlesex. 

Mr. Charles Gardiner, organist and choirmaster of St. Alban’s, 
Acton Green, W. 

Mr. Luther L. Jupp, organist and choirmaster of Paignton 
Wesleyan Church, Devon. 

Mr. H. Whalley, organist and choirmaster of St. George’s, 
Edinburgh. 

Miss L. A. Williams, organist of St. 
Church, Llanrwst, N. Wales. 


Mary’s (English) 


ENGLISH SONGS OF ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 
ADDRESS BY H. C. COLLEs. 


At a meeting of the Concert-Goers’ Club, held at 


Novello’s Music Room, 160, Wardour Street, Mr. 
H. C. Colles read a paper on the above topic. 
Dr. McNaught presided. The illustrations were 


excellently sung by Miss Lottie Liess and Mr. Owen 
Colyer. Mr. Colles said : 
It is rather a curious commentary upon 


the musical 


| 
| aa 
;ounod’s | conditions of this country that you may go regularly to 


‘Song recitals’ given by English singers in London, and 
yet know next to nothing of the songs which English 
composers wrote a hundred or only fifty years ago. I do not 


| say that you as individuals do not know them, but that if you 


do it is not because you are concert-goers. 

Go back further, say two hundred years, to the time of 
Purcell, or three hundred years to the Elizabethans, and you 
have at least a chance of gleaning a pretty fair list of English 


Mr. Purcell J. Mansfield, Belgrave Congregational Church, | songs from modern concert programmes, but you might search 


Torquay—Prelude and Fugue on the name ‘ Bach,’ Z7sz¢. 


them diligently for a year or more and yet not find more than 


Mr. Handel Hall, Primitive Methodist Church, Kettering— | about half-a-dozen things written in the early 19th century 


Prelude and Fugue in C, 7. S. Back. 
Mr. F. Wyatt, St. Helen’s Parish Church, Stapleford— 
Intermezzo in D flat, /Zo//7ns. 


Guilmant. 

Mr. J. 
Fugue in D minor, Bach. 

Dr. A. W. Pollitt, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
‘Harmonies du Soir,’ Aarg-Z/er?. 

Mr. Fred. Gostelow, Luton Parish Church 
in A minor, César Franck. 

Mr. Frederic Fertel, Bromley Parish Church—Sonatina in 
A minor, Aarg-Elert. 

Mr. Arthur Firth, Hightown Wesleyan Chapel 
C major, J. S. Bach. 


Choral Prelude 


Toccata in 


Mr. A. E. Jones, Town Hall, Bolton—-Grande Marche 
Triomphale, F major, /u/es Grison. 
Mr. James Tomlinson, Public Hall, Preston — Piéce 


‘En forme d’ouverture,’ Sart. 

Mr. Orlando A. Mansfield, Belgrave Congregational Church 
—Sonata No. 3 in C minor, Op. 56, Guz/mant. 

Mr. J. A. Longfield, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church— 
Pastorale ‘ In Springtime,’ Ho//ins. 

Mr. W. Lynnwood Farnam, Christ Church Cathedral, 
Montreal—‘ Allegro Appassionato’ (Sonata, Op. 5), 
Basil Harwood. 

Mr. W. L. Biggs, Town Hall, Oxford 
tenth Sonata, Ahetnderger. 


Variations from 


which singers of to-day think it worth while to sing in public. 
That is not because no songs worth singing were written 


|then by Englishmen, nor because publishers have let them 
Mr. Albert Orton, Walton Parish Church—Marche nuptiale, | drop out of print, but I fancy it is due to the haste with 


B. Ward, Kirn United Free Church—Toccata and | years. 








which our musical appreciation has been developing in recent 
To take a homely simile, we are rather like a joint 
cooked on a quick fire ; we are done beautifully brown outside, 


Impression, | but if someone takes the carving-knife and cuts to the bone, 


he finds us distinctly raw—to use no uglier expression. Our 
enthusiasms over the things of the moment are tremendously 
keen, but they are not built, as regards our own music, upon 
the enthusiasms of our forefathers, for which we have a lofty 
and indiscriminate scorn. I hope to show you that, at any rate 
in the matter of songs, we had at the beginning of the 
last century a certain tradition which was at least not 
contemptible. What was the tradition at the beginning of 
the 19th century in English song ? 

The typically English songs of the 18th century were a 
protest against the encroachments of Italian opera and the 
cosmopolitan oratorio style of Handel. They all defended 


the English idea of a song as a good tune expressing th 


Pre ° rs son . * 
feeling of certain words, rather superficially but still quite 


| 


clearly, in away which anyone with a decent voice could sing 
and anyone with a decent appreciation of music could enjoy. 
It was a distinctly democratic idea. It hated anything 
‘high-falutin’ or elaborate, and laughed at the idea of the 
singer showing off an exceptional technique, which was the 
ideal of Italian opera. The Shakespeare songs of Arne, for 


Dr. William Prendergast, Winchester Cathedral—‘ Requiem | example, ‘ Where the bee sucks,’ Xc., just gave the lilt of the 


-Eternam,’ Harwood. 

Mr. F. W. Gerrett, West Hackney Parish Church—Choral 
Song and Fugue, S. S. /Ves/ey. 

Mr. Arthur S. James, St. Peter’s, Rickmansworth 
Postlude, ‘ The voice of Spring,’ Vincent. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, Central Mission, Nottingham 
Prelude and Fugue in A, Bach. 

Mr. Reginald Waddy, Emmanuel Church, Plymouth 
Oftertorio, G. Morand. 


verse, its merriment and vigour, in an unaffected way, and 
attempted no more. 

Boyce, too, when he got out of church and had no dignity 
to support was as simple a soul as ever lived. He wrote 
numberless little ditties on all sorts of verses, good, bad and 
indifferent, but mostly indifferent, which were merely tunes 
fitted more or less happily to the feeling of the words. 

A little later we have Charles Dibdin (b. 1745), whom I 
always think of as an 18th century Harry Lauder, a man 


Mr. Albert P. Howe, St. Barnabas’, Bexhill—Fantasie- | who made his songs ‘go down’ by the force of his own 


sonata in A flat, Xhetnderger. 


personality in singing them in his ‘ Table Entertainments ’ 


Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook—Choral | (instituted at Hutchins’s Auction Rooms, King Street, 


with variations in E flat, /lenry Smart. 


Covent Garden). 
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But the interesting thing is that in the songs of all these 
very different men—Arne, a composer of ‘high-class’ 
English opera; Boyce, a learned church musician; and 
Dibdin, whom to-day we should call a ‘ music-hall artist,’— 
there is the same quality, a frank appeal to the tastes of 
ordinary performers and listeners by means of clean and 
ungarnished melody. I lately came across an illustration of 
the difference of style between the prevalent foreign music 
of the time and the native songs, in a rather curious way. 
I wrote an article for the Afustcal Times (November 1910) 
on some of Boyce’s secular music, in which I quoted a silly 
little song of his called ‘ Johnny and Jenny ’ as an example of 
Boyce’s simple way of setting simple words, and in 
connection with it I spoke of his ‘ facility for writing fresh 
melodies.” Thereupon a_ correspondent wrote, very 
courteously, but suggesting that it was not a fresh melody, 
but a very close parallel to Handel’s song from ‘ Samson,’ ‘ To 
fleeting pleasures make your court.’ When I compared the 
two, however, I found that they made an ideal instance of 
the difference of style which I am now insisting upon. 

Boyce’s tune is exactly conditioned by the words at every 
point. There is no attempt to make more out of the music 
than the words naturally suggest. Handel, on the other 
hand, treats the words as a peg to hang some music upon. 
They are repeated over and over again to all sorts of musical 
phrases, none of which have any distinct connection with the 
particular words to which they are set. 

[‘ To fleeting pleasures,’ from Handel’s ‘Samson,’ and 

‘Johnny and Jenny,’ by Boyce, were then sung. ] 

The song-writers of the generation after Boyce, men who 
were born about the middle of the 18th century, and whose 
work represented popular song of a hundred years ago (the 
first decade of the roth century), accepted this English 
tradition very frankly. You see it has two main conditions : 

1. The setting of the words in an intelligible way. 

2. The invention of a fe. 

Vocal ornament, if used at all, was quite a secondary 
consideration. The accompaniment can scarcely be called a 
consideration at all. It is easily seen why this was so, if one 
remembers the conditions of performance. 

Songs were written chiefly to be sung at ‘ public gardens ’— 
Vauxhall, Sadler’s Wells, Marylebone. These places of 
entertainment took the place of our music-halls, exhibitions 
such as Earl’s Court and the White City, Ballad Concerts, 
and even more serious concerts and opera-houses. 

These songs had to hold the attention of a large number 
of people in a public place, who, if they did not care for the 
songs would find something they liked better in the dancers, 
the plays, or the fireworks. 

It is to the credit of the composers and of their audiences 
that the best way to attract and please was to give good, 
clean and wholesome melody with no nonsense about it. 
There was a genuine taste for such melody, and that taste was 
genuinely supplied. The songs were certainly not subtle ; 
intricate effects of vocal or instrumental expression would 
have been lost in such surroundings, but on the other hand 
they were free of mere tricks and catch phrases or trumpery 
vulgarity. You are to hear to-night some of the work of 
William Shield (1748-1829) and James Hook (1746-1827). 
Here are two men coming from very different parts of the 
country, brought up in very different conditions, gravitating 
to London, taking service in these remarkable institutions 
for public entertainment and producing very similar work—a 
sign that their songs were conditioned more by their public 
and their time than by their own natural taste or proclivities. 

Shield had musical antecedents, that is to say his father 
was a singing-teacher by profession in Sunderland, but the 
fact does not seem to have determined his choice of profession, 
for his father, with an insight with which many teachers of 
singing are likely to sympathise, did not wish his son to 
follow in his steps. He apprenticed him to the solid and 
remunerative business of boat-building. As in the case of 
many greater musicians who have been pitchforked into 
worthy but inappropriate trades, Shield’s music got the better 
of his father’s prudence, and eventually he came to London to 
try his fortune as a musician. 

Hook, on the other hand, was the son of a dissenting 
minister at Norwich, so that there seems still less incentive 
to the life he chose, unless there was something of the 


living as a viola-player, and then made a reputation fo, 
himself as composer to Covent Garden Theatre ang 
Vauxhall Gardens. Hook got a post as organist ang 
composer at Marylebone Gardens (which stood where 
Beaumont Street and Devonshire Street now are), and when 
these famous gardens were closed (1776) he transferred his 
energies to Vauxhall. 

In a secondary sense their songs were composed for the 
private performance of amateurs. It was usual to publish 
books of songs ‘Sung at Vauxhall’ (or elsewhere), so that 
those institutions served as advertisement agents for 
publishers just as modern Ballad Concerts do, and the fact 
of course was instrumental in helping to keep the songs 
simple. 

As regards subject the songs may be grouped under four 
heads ; Love Songs, Patriotic Songs, Descriptive Songs(suchas 
Shield’s ‘ The Wolf,’ or Hook’s ‘ Blackbird’) and Hunting or 
Sporting Songs. 

The Love-Songs reproduced the imagery of the 
quasi-classical fastoral. Strephon, Damon, Delia and Chloe 
were the stock lay-figures of every lyric maker, and the sighs 
and sorrows of the male section and the kindness or 
unkindness of the female one were juggled with in what | 
may call an infinitely monotonous variety. 

* The Thorn,’ by Shield, isa pure example of the first type of 
love melody, a strophic song in which the same tune is 
repeated to its second verse. 

Hook’s ‘ Hush every breeze’ is another example of the 
same kind of subject, but musically it is more developed, since 
it is written in a Rondo form. 

Shield is the more direct, blunt, and sturdy personality, 
Hook the more graceful and winning. 

[‘ The Thorn’ and ‘ Hush every breeze’ were then sung. ] 

In looking through an old book of Shield’s songs for the 
purposes of this lecture, I was getting rather tired of the 
perpetual easy and diatonic melody, when my eye fell upon 
a page liberally sprinkled with accidentals. It was a 
Canzonet called ‘ Relenting Delia,’ the words of which are: 

Now let the swelling music rise 
And vibrate on the gale ; 
Let enharmonicks reach the skies, 
And happy moments hail. 
Let sweet Euterpe not disdain 
Her silver harp to bring ; 
And let her modulated strain 
To rapture tune each string. 
Evidently the word ‘ enharmonicks * caught Shield’s fancy, 
and led him into his little escapade in chromaticism. But 
although the escapade seems mild enough, he felt bound to 
apologise for it, and did so in two notes, one at the head and 
one at the foot of his score. First he says : 
‘It is not usual to introduce enharmonick transitions in 
the modulation of a short air, but the words of this could not 
well be expressed otherwise, and the practice of it may amuse 
youthful curiosity.’ 
And below he adds: 
‘The skilful harmonist might add many notes to the 
accompaniment, but if they were printed, the number of 
accidentals would be troublesome to read and difficult to play 
by those for whom the composition is intended.’ 
I may add that as the written accompaniment consisted ot 
a bare bass, I have added a good many notes to it, but 
whether in the manner of a ‘ skilful harmonist ’ or otherwise 
is for you to judge. At any rate, I hope you have sufficient 
youthful curiosity to be amused by it. 
[The song ‘ Relenting Delia’ was then sung.] 
I also want you to hear one song by Hook, of the 
descriptive kind, which illustrates a very pretty poetic 
idea with which we can sympathise at the moment. 
It is the cry of primroses in the streets, bringing 
the feeling of Spring into London. Please notice how 
daintily the tune fits the poetic idea, and the charm with 
which it glides into a change of time (2-4 to 6-4), and makes 
the traditional flower-call into a refrain. 
[Hook’s Primrose song (written 1800) was then sung. ] 
Patriotic Songs have a greater interest because they 
were a more direct expression of the spirit of the time. 





spirit of contradiction in his choice. Shield first earned his 


Practically all of them took the form of extolling England’s 
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f-=e 
grivalled greatness, her supremacy by land and sea, in fact 
he ‘Rule, Britannia’ spirit. They performed the kind 
ifices now undertaken by the Jingo Press of keeping up| 
weryone’s spirits, no matter how appearances might be | 
ainst them. ; 

In the last decade of the 18th century, England gradually | 
hecame more and more isolated. From being one member 
{a confederacy against the new French Republic, she 
came alone against practically a confederacy of Europe. 
She was standing entirely upon the defensive, beaten back 
« the defence of her own coast-line, yet we never find a| 
suggestion of failure in the songs of the time, and a tone 
shich would otherwise be merely blatant and vulgar has a | 
‘ouch of heroism when we remember that it is the outcome | 
fa real spirit of unswerving stedfastness which was | 





Jtimately justified in Trafalgar and Waterloo. | 
This fact (the reality of spirit and its ultimate justification) 
aght to make you listen with sympathy to the next song, 
Shield’s ‘ Old England’s a Lion.’ | 
Musically it is quite worthy of the spirit it represents. It | 
is not, like Braham’s ‘Death of Nelson,’ a washy tune 
dinging for its existence to the sentiment of the words. It | 
has muscle and sinew, energy and action in itself, and if our | 
satriotic music had never dropped any lower than this we 
sould have a clean record to show. 


[‘ Old England ’s a Lion’ was then sung. ] 


While discussing the song-writers of this generation there | 
sone man, not an Englishman, who must be named, because 
he wrote a number of English songs for English people and 
also because I want to compare some of his songs with those 
f the native writers. He needs no introduction to you. | 
Joseph Haydn consciously adopted something of the English 
style in setting English words as songs, just as he adopted 
smething of the style of Handel (so suited to English taste) 
n writing his oratorios, ‘ The Creation’ and ‘ The Seasons.’ 

But there is a greater subtlety of expression in his melodie 
amore finished art in his accompaniments, than his English 
contemporaries could achieve or wanted to achieve. He 
appeals to a more refined public, not the public of Vauxhall 
who delighted in tight-rope dancers and fireworks as well as 
n music and drama, but people of greater sensibility, to use 
Jane Austen’s characteristic phrase. Indeed, ‘My mother | 
ids me bind my hair’ is a song which one can imagine 
Marianne Dashwood lingering over at her pianoforte when 
she was suffering all the exquisite sensations of Willoughby’s 
departure. It has all the tenderness and romance compatible | 
with delicacy and elegance. 

That song we are not going to give you. I take it that it | 
istoo well-known by you all to require more than a passing | 
reference. But instead you are to hear two other songs by 
Haydn, ‘O tuneful voice,’ which gives as good an instance of | 
romantic sensibility, and ‘ High on the giddy, bending mast,’ 
which is simply an attempt to reproduce the prevalent | 
patriotism which Shield and, before him, Dibdin had given | 
voice to. 

When Haydn visited England in 1791, Shield said that he | 
learned more from being in his company during a four days’ 
trip to the country than he had learned during four years of 
the rest of his life. One may well believe it when one 
compares the style of ‘O tuneful voice’ with that of 
Shield’s ‘ Relenting Delia.’ 

Shield’s enharmonic modulations, which he wrote with a | 
mixture of pride and shame, are comparatively stiff when all | 
isdone. He is so obviously conscious of them, and writing 
them, as he said, for ‘the amusement of youthful curiosity.’ 
Haydn’s modulations are thoroughly a part of his expression, 
and as with the harmony, so the melody has a freedom of 
thythm which is quite beyond that of Shield or Hook. 





[‘O tuneful voice ’ was then sung. ] 


In the other song Haydn is going out of his own field in 
extolling British patriotism. We may naturally feel some | 
distrust of patriotic songs written for us by foreigners ; but I 
think it is not altogether British prejudice which makes one 
prefer the sturdy melodies of this kind by Dibdin and Shield. 
Haydn’s song is very cleverly done: he keeps the rhythm 
everywhere alive and makes the declamation forcible. But 


it is too fluent ; there is a touch of the manufacturer about 
it, and there is nothing more contemptible than manufactured 
patriotism. 





|is found in the songs of Henry Russell (1812-1900). 


[‘ High on the giddy, bending mast’ was then sung. ] 
Early in the 19th century the public gardens of Vauxhall, 
Ranelagh, Xc., decayed. Vauxhall, indeed, lingered for a 
time, but became less and less a part of normal national life. 
Of the generation after Shield and Hook, the English song- 
writer of the greatest consequence was Henry Rowley Bishop, 


1786-1855. His career was primarily an operatic one, and the 


operatic influence, combined with the fact that his musical 
impulse was of a slender kind, gave an artificiality to his work 
which places it on a much lower level than that of the men 
whom we have been considering. Many of his songs are 


| known to you : ‘Bid me discourse’ and ‘ Should he upbraid’ 


are typical. One finds a melody which starts fairly well, and 
which soon comes to a point when the composer’s inspiration 
is exhausted, and where he tries to cover the fact by the use 
of rather foolish coloratura. English composers since 
Purcell have never been able to manage coloratura well, 
it is not a part of their nature, and almost invariably it has 
the effect of something stuck on to their original idea, 
instead of being a part of it. 

I am not going to lingerover the innumerable songs of 
Balfe (1808-1888), because I do not wish to waste your time 
over merely amiable commonplaces. Instead, I want to 


| point out one or two distinct lines which the development 


Perhaps the most curious of these 


of English song followed. 
It 


should be said that all his songs belong definitely 
to the first half of the 19th century, since he retired 
from public life in 1865. He, like Dibdin of the 
century before, wrote his songs chiefly for his own 
singing, and gave public entertainments in which 


they formed a principal part. Even more than Dibdin, he 
must have relied upon his personality for the success of his 
songs. 

There are some, like ‘ Woodman, spare that tree,’ which 
are just about on the lukewarm level of Balfe’s ‘ Arrow and 
the song’ ; there are others, like ‘ The mother’s Bible,’ which 
appeal to that extraordinary capacity for revelling in an 


| unreal sentiment which is always present among audiences. 


A verse of ‘The mother’s Bible’ (there are four of them, all 
set to the same tune) deserves to be quoted : 
‘ This book is all that’s left me now, 
Tears will unbidden start, 
With faltering lip and throbbing brow 
I press it to my heart. 
For many generations past 
Here is our family tree, 
My mother’s hands this Bible claspt, 
She dying gave to me.’ 
was a curious mixture of good and bad songs 
in some of the collections that were popular. ‘ Adelaida’ 
probably gained admittance merely as a sentimental song on 
the same terms as ‘ The mother’s Bible,’ and ‘ Der Erlkonig’ 
appealed to a dramatic instinct which was equally aroused by 


There 


'such lurid effusions as ‘The gambler’s wife,’ another song 


by Henry Russell. My attention was first drawn to these 
songs by an article in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary,’ which spoke of 
Russell as ‘ unsurpassed in this type of song.’ 

‘The gambler’s wife ’ is the story of an unhappy lady who 
describes her sorrows in three verses. At the end of each 
verse the clock strikes the hour. She and her child die at 
the end of the third verse, and in the fourth : 

The gambler came at last, 

But all was o’er. 

Dread silence reigned around, 

The clock struck four. 
Every detail has its musical description in the accompaniment ; 
she thinks she hears his step and the rattle of the dice- box 
(though why a gambler should wander about rattling a dice- 
box is not explained !); the sign-board creaks, and a figure 
taken from Beethoven’s fifth Symphony does the creaking ; 
the winds moan to chromatic scales, and the lattice flaps to 
agitated chords. 

[The song was then sung. ] 

The fact that English song-writers had got more and more 
out of touch with contemporary poetry had cut them off from 
any fresh sources of inspiration. Comparing England and 
Germany, there seems at first sight to be very little reason 
why Englishmen should not have transmuted their poetry 
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| ca i 
into song with the same eagerness, if not with the same | the general development of instrumental music from voc} 
genius, with which German musicians, and foremost among | compositions, suchas the early madrigals, which were described 
them Schubert, fell upon the poetry of Goethe, Schiller, |as ‘Apt for Viols and Voices,’ is followed ; instruction 
Uhland, and later of Heine. There was in England a| books from the earliest known, that by Gasparo Zanettj, 
remarkable poetic outpouring. The lyrics of Burns remained | published at Milan in 1645, to the ‘tutors’ of the early 


more or less untouched by the musicians ; there was the group| 19th century are dealt with; and from them, 4; 
of poets with Wordsworthat its head, of whom MatthewArnold | well as from the instrumental music of successive 
said that almost all his best work is packed into the decade} periods, the gradual growth of violin technique 


between 1798and 1808 ; there were Byron, Keats, and Shelley. | is traced ; and, above all, a vivid picture is drawn of musica] 
S. S. Wesley wrote a number of songs, but was too indolent to | life in England from the time of Charles II. (before the 
try to impress himself upon the public as a song-writer. Church | Restoration there was no such thing as a public concert jp 
music and fishing occupied his more serious hours ; the songs | London) to about the end of the Georgian era. 

are merely the offshoots of his idle ones. Two of them you Mr. van der Straeten is thoroughly at home in his subject, 
are to hear. A gentle evening song, * Silently, silently,’ has a | and the old composers and violinists of whom he writes are 
beautiful melody ; and in the pianoforte introduction there is | evidently among his dearest friends. Yet we miss one name 
a phrase which perhaps is a conscious reminiscence of ‘ Lead | we had hoped to find ; surely one of the greatest strides ever 
me, Lord’ from one of Wesley’s best-known anthems. |made in the progress of technique is that from Corelli's 
* Sonatas, Op. V., to Bach’s Sonatas for violin without 
oo os arenes accompaniment. 
_The other song is a setting of Byron's paraphrase of the | “Tt has been impossible before to get as comprehensive a 
tit ates of Babylon ad sings the et iw las now fred us ofthe very intersting 
= ’ — Bee eo + a eg | Jacobean period, when Thomas Britton, the small-coal man, 
more than one instance, we find his recognition of the fact | gave concerts in a loft, at which the performers were the best 
that song-writing should spring from the poetic feeling of the musicians of the time and the audience included people of 
time, and the somewhat laconic attempt to act upon it. | 4. highest rank ; when a man whowanted music must go toa 
This song is : remarkable for Wesley's favourite use of| tavern and pay his sixpence to hear it, for no concert room had 
striking and chromatic harmonies, which are appropriately l yet been built. The following generation, being better 
used, and the genuineness of its feeling is beyond doubt. | catered fer tn sack matters, seems to have looked down on 

There is one man who forms an interesting link with the !the methods of its predecessors, for Hawkins in his account 

tg Rog aden and whose syle dows ge ine S08 of John Humphries, a worthy English composer of Say 
the form of song in which singer and aempeahe are | concertos (whom, by the way, our Author does not mention), 
- — os «e ~3.....3 | Speaks contemptuously of those who ‘ were used to recreate 
colleagues, rather than master and servant. Edward themselves with music at ale-house clubs, and _ places 
"> Loder (1810 - 1865) had the genuine spirit of vulgar resort,’ and adds a foot-note beginning, ‘To 
oti ene writen, and i al his wok is ot Ye [such readers a are intereted nthe knowledge of. 
fairly early in his career he made a considerable success, and | “@"47* « may be suse gules te meniben — om 
then entered into an agreement with a publishing "firm he ee < ee SS ot She en eae 

: . : Mr. van der Straeten intersperses his remarks with many 


[‘ Silently, silently’ was then sung. | 


at oh ply i 1 fo ong - — pres. prorenead may | —. direct quotations, one of which, from ‘The Court 

be he * As any have the 4 = ; 

th h ap . + poor a re s The |of King James,’ is so innocent that it must be 

o > sho 0 > °s » fav > 7S g > . - ee i a 
ee eee ie See once favourite things as ne! given here. After a description of the imitation 

Outlaw’ and ‘ The Diver 


are on their way towards ‘ The 
gambler’s wife’; but so far as I know he never reached that 
goal, and Henry Russell therefore remains ‘ unsurpassed.’ 
There are a great many of his songs which maintain the 
standard of pure melody of Hook and Shield, and are quite 
spontaneous, if not particularly lofty. An excellent case in 
point is ‘ There ’s a light in her sparkling eye.’ You are to hear 


the best song he ever wrote, a song which is so extraordinarily the younger Banister, Britton, Playford, Mace, Geminiani 
artistic in its treatment of the pianoforte part, that one could | : becimggester- sige Ripe arty eae pase 
nab tp neta ft th Gens pecan On hans teen calles, eenst Leopold Mozart, and many others, as well as facsimiles of 
: — soll ah aig lave been written Y #| interesting title-pages and specimens of early instrumental 
much greater master. It is, curiously enough, a translation parts printed ‘ consort-way.’ The get-up of the book deserves 


“ one of the songs from the ‘Miillerlieder,’ but it is so good | a word of praise : the volume would adorn any library. 
that I feel sure that it was written without a knowledge of : 


Schubert’s setting. It is called ‘I heard a brooklet gushing, | 
the ‘Wohin’ of the ‘ Miillerlieder.’ The freedom of the 
pianoforte writing, the excellent point with which the idea of 
the brook is always kept before the hearer in the pianoforte 
part, the fluency of the melody, and the grace and finish of 
the whole are what make it so remarkable. For purposes 
of comparison you shall hear Schubert’s ‘ Wohin’ first, and 
Loder’s ‘ Brooklet’ afterwards. It is pleasant to end with 
a masterpiece. 


which a clever servant of Sir Thomas Monson could give of 

the sound of the tabor and pipe, there follows, ‘to this musick, 

| would Mrs. Turner, the young ladies, and some of the gig, 

dance ever after supper ; and the old lady, who loved that 

musick as well as her daughters, would sit and laugh. She 
could scarce sit for laughing.’ 

The illustrations, which are excellent, include portraits of 





Pavane, for the Organ. By Bernard Johnson. 
Festal March, for the Organ. By A. Storr. 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


If originality cannot be claimed for Mr. Johnson’s ‘Pavane,’ 
| it has yet some points of interest, and should prove popular 
with a concert-hall audience. It will also tax to some extent 
the ability of the player in giving a clear interpretation of the 
Kia combined and contrasted themes. 
[Both The outstanding feature of the ‘Festal March’ seems to be 
Mr. Lewis, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Colles, | unusual simplicity. The themes can hardly be considered 
made an interesting speech. either strong or interesting, while nothing by way of 
| development is attempted. The piece, however, may be 
| played on a small organ by anyone having a moderate 
| command of the instrument, and for these reasons may be 
of use on occasion. 


Reviews. 


The Romance of the Fiddle. By E. van der Straeten. | 
[Rebman, Limited. ] The Universal Mustc and Dramati: Directory. 
| edition of the ‘Annuaire des Artistes. 
H. Bonnaire. 


songs were then sung. } 





English 

: , Ph by 
Mr. van der Straeten, in his latest work, has done valuable Edited by 
service by collecting into one interesting volume information 
on his subject which before was almost hopelessly scattered 


[20, High Holborn, W.C.] 


Magnicas ¢ 





among books, journals and diaries of the periods with which 
he deals. 

The instruments themselves of the violin family, and their 
evolution from the crwth and viol, under the hands of 


Duiffoprugcar and Gasparo da Salo, are concisely dealt with; 


The above comprehensive title is no vain and idle boast. 
It might be called the musical directory of the world, with 
special reference to France and England. The volume 
supplies 5 Ibs. 4 ozs. of detailed information which, one 
would think, it must be a life-work to keep up to date. 
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Magnificat and Nunc dimittis. Set to music in the key of G. 

By H. A. Chambers. 

P [Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

This is a well-written service, within the powers of any 
wverage church choir. Mr. Chambers has followed lines 
familiar enough, but has expressed himself clearly both in | 
the vocal treatment and the harmonic scheme. The organ | 
scompaniment follows the voice parts, except where unison 
passages occur, while relief is given by short organ phrases. 
The last verse of the Magnificat would no doubt sound well 


sa quartet. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Handbook to the vocal By 
The first volume (of three) of an 
and analytical account of the 
Pp. 599. Price 10s. (London: 


Johannes Brahms. works, 
Edwin Evans, senior. 
historical, descriptive 
entire works of Brahms. 
William Reeves. ) 


Rivista Mustcale Italiana. First (quarterly) number, 1912. 


Pp. 238. (Turin: Fratelli Bocca.) 
Correspondence. 
rO THE EDITOR OF ‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


$1x,—I wish I could agree with Dr. Grattan Flood and Mr. 
Froggatt that the instrument depicted on the Ullard Cross 
represents ‘a harp without a fore-pillar,’ for, as being unique 
in Britain, it would be of far greater interest to musical 
antiquaries. But I cannot make it out to be so, because, 
when standing beneath the Cross and looking up at the 
ancient sculpture, the swell of the front support or pillar is 


with metal strings (which the Irish used) any effective 
tension on such a frame is impracticable. In my attempt to 
explain the true character of these ancient carvings therefore, 
I am only desirous of showing that the Keltic sculptors did 
not portray z#fosszb/e instruments, but correct representations 


| of their historic Crots. 


As for the example on the Durrow Cross, Dr. Grattan Flood, 
in his ‘ Story of the Harp,’ calls it ‘a six-stringed cruit witl 
a bridge and a bow’: here I think he is right (except for 
the bow). But when he asserts—as he now does—that it is 
a triangular harp like that at Nigg in Scotland, I cannot 
believe him. Those interested can see fine illustrations of 
the Durrow and other crosses in Miss Margaret Stokes’s 
‘ High Crosses of Durrow and Castledermot,’ all showing a 
front support to the instrument. 

The allusion to the harp in the famous roth century MS. 
of Caedmon’s Paraphrase (Bodleian Library, Oxford) is 
unfortunate, for the MS. is recognised Zng/ish work. It was 
written and illuminated three hundred years after Caedmon’s 





quite evident, even more so than in the direct photograph ; | 


that is why it appears so distinctly in a rubbing. I admit 
that it is not so robust a feature as the upper curve or head, 
and in the actual instrument that would not be necessary ; 
for the head carried the tuning pins and required depth and 
solidity, but the front support needed only sufficient stiffness 
to keep the upper and lower ends of the instrument from 
drawing together under the straight tension of the strings, 
which was also relieved by the soundboard, which partially 
covered the back. (See Brit. Mus. MSS. Vit. F. xi.) 

My remarks must have been misunderstood if it was 
thought that I admitted that the earliest Irish ‘harps’ wanted 
the fore pillar, for I have no reason at all to believe it ; nor 
can I allow that ‘names matter little,’ when the wrong 
application of names causes more worry and trouble to the 
conscientious investigator than anything else. 

Let my correspondents compare the accompanying 
hotograph —one of the excellent series I obtained at 
Ullard—with the engraving in Bunting’s book: they will 
bserve that the short vertical piece, shown by him at the 

wttom of the instrument to the right, is undoubtedly 
tinued upward to the wedged-shaped incision in the head 
above, which in the Brit. Mus. MS. (already referred to) 
is represented as a dragon’s open mouth. This line, from 
its position, cannot be a string, but is either a front support 
or the outer side of a soundboard covering the whole back of 
the instrument, of which the somewhat mutilated carving on 
the Ballyogan Cross at Duiske Abbey seems to afford an 
example. i 

To put a practical question, which I am sure my 
hospitable friend, Mr. Patrick O’Leary (whom I discovered 
ufier my researches at Ullard), will appreciate, How were 
these C or E shaped instruments playable without some 
support between the upper and lower parts of the frame ? 

Sir Samuel Ferguson had his doubts, and, in a letter to 
Dr. Petrie, thus expressed them : ‘If it be a harp he plays, 
how could the strings be fastened as they would seem to be 
on such a frame?’ And with this I entirely agree. For 
though the ancient Assyrian and Egyptian harps were 
without the front pillar, like the present Soung of Burmah 
and the Nanga of N. Africa, they either still retained the 
shape of the hunting bow from which they were derived, or 
assumed the form of an acute angle, being composed ofa stifi 
rod inserted firmly into a hollow sound-box, between which 
the strings were stretched so far as the resistance of the frame 
permitted. With camel-gut or horse-hair strings a certain 
amount of tension is possible, though even then the 
unsupported ends have a tendency to draw together ; but 










day ; and we are expressly told by his contemporary, Bede, 
that Caedmon did not play the harp—of course not, go od 
Keit that he was. In conclusion, may I remind my 
correspondents that my lecture and paper were on the origin 
of the Clarsech, and any differences of opinion we may have 
as to the construction of these guadrangular Crots cannot 
affect my main conclusion—that the ¢rzagu/ar Irish harp, 
which we know as the Clarsech, owes its origin to the 
Northern or Scandinavian instrument, Gerbert’s ‘Cythara 
Anglica.’ 

Thanking you, Sir, for your courtesy in allowing me so 
full a reply. —Yours faithfully, FRANCIS W. GALPIN. 


tO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 
S1r,—Mr. Corder’s letter in your March issue deserves an 
answer from me, if only on account of its extremely courteous 
manner of controversy. I say ‘if only’ because, when one 
man states a firm conviction clearly and a second man denies 
it 2 ‘oto, there is generally little profit in, prolonging the 
But Mr. Corder gives chapter and 








mutual contradictions. 
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verse for his beliefs, and gives them with such absence of 
irritation that I believe he may be interested in knowing why 
his premises are not universally accepted. Mr. Corder’s case 
is—I hope I put it fairly—(1) that everything which we learn 
(until originality appears at the age of forty) is learnt from 


me one else; (2) that we begin to make for progress at the | 
point where the last progressive left off; and (3) that] 


riginality manifests itself so late in life (with Beethoven and 
Wagner at forty, with Verdi at sixty) that the previous years 
are best spent in assimilating and modelling on the best work 
of the great men. These three propositions are, I think, just 
nductions from Mr. Corder’s argument. 

Now with the backbone of this argument I do, of course, 
agree. It is simply the doctrine of evolution—that progress 
is continuous, from an inferior to a superior condition. I | 
desire such progress as strongly as anyone. _But I conceive | 
tis! of the tendencies of 





s being retarded in England because 


the two teachers who get the pick of the talented pupils. | 
The one tends to make pupils write like Beethoven and | 
Brahms, till, as I maintain, their individuality is strangled ; 


+} 


1e other to make pupils so extraordinarily skilful in 
technique that they can write exactly like anyone whose 
name you may take out of a hat. 

Mr. Corder chooses a literary parallel and asks if I did not 
learn to say ‘da-da’ from my mother. Certainly, and from 
ner also I learnt my notes. We must all learn the axioms 
and conditions of any subject from another person, and that | 
point is not in the issue. The question is, What is the best 
method of fostering my originality if I decide to aim at 
creative work? Would Mr. Corder approve of a young 
man who showed real promise as a _ creator in| 
literature being set the task of writing passages | 

f English in the style of Milton, Shakespeare, Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Walter Pater, and Stevenson—still less in that of 
only of them? Assuming as a miracle that he says ‘yes.’ 
and prefers the one exclusive model, then what writer will he 
nominate? Is it to an old writer, or the biggest 
discoverable recent one, or one somewhere between the two? 
Surely what a man has to say is so indissolubly linked with 
his manner of saying it, that if we had taken Ruskin and 
Walter Pater and forced them to do exercises in the manner 
f Macaulay (or anyone else) till the age of forty, then we 
vuld almost certainly have lacked in English literature the 
priceless aroma of two beautiful styles. Yet countless 
ymposition students of to-day are glutted with Beethoven in 
ason and out of season, and Sir Charles Stanford declares 
is the only way to get at the root of the matter.’ 
Beethoven, Sir, may be as great as ten Shakespeares ; but 
ither the one nor the other is the last word in his art, and 
man who is going to take us nearer heaven in music or 
literature has not got to begin where these two giants left off. 

The root of my complaint against this school of teaching, 
then, is that it destroys the laws of evolution by ignoring 

ntinuity ; and I claim that the same charge holds against the | 
‘technique’ school. You may analyse the work of Strauss, 
Ravel, Debussy and even (if you can) of that arch-humorist 
Schénberg ; and with a master who is a genius you may 
learn (as Mr. Corder’s pupils learn) to write like any one of 
them. But the essence of evolution is grafting, and I have 
heard no English composition of this school, though some of 
ts representatives must be nearly forty, which shows any 
clear f 


sign of 


one 


be 


¢ 





sf 


having enlarged the mainland by the acquisition | } 
ind absorption of new territory. But perhaps they are | } 
waiting until they are sixty ?—Yours faithfully, 


Your REVIEWER. 
I 





I 

PRESENTATION TO MR. ALBERT VISETTI. 

On March 19, Mr. Albert Visetti, the well-known | ¢ 
pr sor of singing, was presented with a bronze bust of | ¢ 
himself executed by Mr. Leonard Merryfield. The presenta ‘ie 
i which took place at the Royal College of Music, was | ¢ 

ade on behalf of numerous past and present pupils, to whom | 
the distinguished professor had endeared himself. The | V 





| 


uddress in Ibum accompanying the bust was signed | ir 
y Madame Kirkby Lunn, Miss Phyllis Lett, Miss Agnes | 
Nicholls, and many other well-known singers. Sir Hubert | a 


Parry made the presentation on behalf of the subscribers. 


‘ 

| Obituary. 

ALBERT LISTER PEACE, 

Born January 26, 1844, died March 14, 1912. 


We much regret to have to record the death of th. 
eminent organist, Dr. Albert Lister Peace, which took place 
at his residence, * Dalmore,’ Merrilocks Road, Blundellsangs, 
Liverpool, on March 14. He had been ill for ten days, and 
the end was sudden. [is last recital was given at § 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, on March 2. 

Dr. Peace was born at Huddersfield, on January 26, 1844 
When he was in his ninth year he became organist of th 
Parish Church of Holmfirth. Later he served in this 
capacity at Springfield Chapel, Dewsbury; St. Thomas 
Church, Huddersfield ; Brunswick Street — Chapel, 
Huddersfield ; Providence Place Chapel, Cleckheaton, 
In 1865 he removed to Glasgow, and became organist of 
Trinity Congregational Church, Glasgow, and in 1870 he 
became organist to the University. In 1878 he was elected 
to Glasgow Cathedral. He took his Mus. Bac. degree at 
Oxford in 1870, and the Mus. Doc. degree in 1875. In 1897 
he succeeded the late Mr. W. T. Best as city organist t 
Liverpool, a post that involved regular recitals on the fine 





organ of St. George’s Hall. His great executive powers led 


| to extensive demands for his services all over the Kingdom, 


and he now became one of the most famous solo players of 
us day. Although he was chiefly celebrated as an executant, 
1€ made some worthy contributions to organ literature. 


Amongst his compositions for the instrument there are three 
sonatas, two concert fantasies, and some service music, and 


many organ arrangements. A book of organ _ recital 
srogramme notes reveal his capacity as an analyst and critic. 

We regret also to have to report the following deaths : 

Mr. JoHN LARGE, on March 14, at Tottenham, in his 
eventieth year. He was once the possessor of a pure, 
ounter-tenor voice said to have been without a rival in the 
ountry. He was a lay-vicar at Westminster Abbey from 
875 to 1878, afterwards returning and retaining his 
onnection until a few years ago. 

Miss Kate Wynne (Mrs. Henry Matthison), of New 
Vestminster, British Columbia, a favourite contralto vocalist 
1 Liverpool and Wales a generation ago, on March 9. She 


was a sister of Madame Edith Wynne, the well-known singer, 


nd of Mr. Llewellyn Wynne, secretary of the Liverpool 


| Welsh Choral Union. 
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frte, at Harrogate,on January 27. He was born in 1849, 
ceived his chief musical education at Leipsic, and after 
grving in the army during the Franco-Prussian War, came 

Harrogate in 1872. 

Mr. JOHN WILLIAM PARKER, of Hessle House, Ewell, 
Surrey, on February 5, at the age of seventy-eight. He was 
pupil and life-long friend of the late Dr. E. J. Hopkins. 
From 1876 to 1883, Mr. Parker was organist of Ewell Parish 
Church, and formerly was at Gray’s Inn Chapel. 

Mr. JOHN MAUDE CRAMENT, Mus. Bac. Oxon., on 
March 4, aged sixty-six. He was organist and choirmaster 
of St. Paul’s, Vicarage-gate, Kensington, had conducted 
several Societies, and was an assiduous composer. 
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SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE ON LISZT. 

The second and third of the lectures given by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, at the Royal Institution, which took place on 
February 10 and 17, were on the subject of Liszt. By his 
long personal acquaintance and friendship with Liszt, 
Sir Alexander was well qualified to describe his life and 
life-work with sympathy and insight, and to throw many 
illuminating sidelights upon his character. From the 
quantity of interesting matter with which the lecturer 
compelled his hearers’ attention from start to finish it is 
lificult to devise a summary or to pick a selection. The 
familiar biography was outlined by comment rather than by 
statement. 

In treating of Liszt’s boyhood the lecturer produced a 
curiosity in the shape of the first edition, published in 1823, 
f the set of Variations which Diabelli induced a number of 
well-known men to write upon a waltz of his own composi- 
tion. Variation No. 9 was by Liszt, then a boy of eleven. 
hoven, Hummel, Czerny, and Moscheles made contribu 

ns, that of Beethoven being afterwards expanded into the 
famous ‘ thirty-three.’ 

The frequent visits to London made by Liszt during 
idolescence, and his growing distaste for the life of a 
virtuoso, introduced the period when the fierce opposition 
which has raged round the name of Liszt, until 
recently, began to manifest itself in both England and 
Germany. By this time (1840) Liszt had opened up a 
new era pianoforte playing, by the publication of 











in 


Mr. MAX BLuME, the well-known teacher of the piano- | to Wagner has an additional interest with regard to his own 


compositions: ‘I have had to hear and read so much 
about them that I have no opinion on the subject, and 
continue to work only from persistent inner conviction and 
without any claims to recognition or approval. Several of 
my intimate friends, for example Joachim, and formerly 
Schumann and others, have shown themselves strange, 
doubtful and unfavourable towards my musical creations. 
I owe them no grudge on that account, and cannot retaliate 


because I take a sincere and comprehensive interest in 
their work.’ 

“Liszt came to Weimar,’ said Sir Alexander, ‘with a 
couple of personal projects in his mind. One was the 


completion of a Symphony inspired by Dante. The other 
was the development of a new art-form, the Symphonic 


| poem, for the first example of which he had already chosen 


is transcription of Paganini’s Capricii for violin in the | 


first instance, transcriptions of Beethoven and Berlioz 
Symphonies and Schubert songs, the ‘ Années de Pélerinage,’ 
‘Grandes études,’ and other original works. ‘I am 
pinion,’ the lecturer said, ‘that these operatic and other 
fantasies, with their amazing invention of passage-work, 
their ingenious dovetailing of themes, and their inexhaustible 


of | 


| simplicity. 


fancy, are efforts of genius, although many of them have | 
f ) 


gone out of vogue along with their subjects. Most of them 
owe their existence to the fact that it was his amiable habit 
f offering them as musical homage to the prominent 
composers of the countries he appened to be in. Some 
were written with the deliberate intention of popularising 
the music of comparatively unknown composers.’ Sir 
Alexander then proceeded to deal with the songs that 
belong to this period. Before turning to  Liszt’s life 
at Weimar after his permanent abandonment of the 
concert-platform, the lecturer pointed out the usefulness 
to art of his virtuoso career: ‘Before opening a new 
volume ...... let us remember that he had _ been 
carrying the fame of the greatest dead and living composers 
of his time into every country. The reputation of some of 
them was purely local—Berlioz and Chopin in 
Schumann in Leipsic, not to speak of Beethoven 
(the spread of whose fame was his special care), Schubert and 
Weber. Liszt was the only one who persistently brought 


his subject from Victor Hugo. Sneers at the idea of his 
wanting to compose at all, and doubts as to his ability either 
to score for or to conduct an orchestra, were freely distributed. 
That he could do these things supremely well was very soon 
proved.’ ‘As each of the twelve Symphonic-poems 
appeared, hostile criticism was liberally poured upon it. But 
while he strongly resented any depreciation of Wagner's 
compositions, he took all that was levelled against his own 
almost as a matter of course. Briefly, the situation 
became more and more strained and disagreeable. His 
influence at the small Court gradually waned, and the 
turbulent Weimar period closed amid the perfect charivari of 


| cat-calls and abuse which attended the production of the 


opera of his friend and pupil, Peter Cornelius, ‘‘ The Barber 
of Bagdad.” ’ 

The lecturer here entered into an interesting review of the 
great secular works written by Liszt during his Weimar 
period, and the sacred works that followed upon his retirement 
and entry into the Church. 

He then described the complete change that had come 
over the situation during the seven years of retirement. 
‘ Wagner had conquered ; his own progressive tendencies in 
every direction were at last accepted, and above all his 
inspiring presence was greatly missed. ‘* Everything awaits 
you here,” wrote the Duke from Weimar : a little house was 
prepared for him, and there he lived for a certain number ot 
months each year, surrounded by eager pupils and friends. 
The last chapter, as he called it, was devoted to tuition, the 
encouragement of his youngsters, looking over their manu 
scripts, assisting them by advice and solid help to positions 
in life. ‘If I do anything for myself,” he once said to me, 
‘* it is in the very early morning,” and as a matter of fact he 
was at his desk at four o’clock in the morning in summer 

During these years he lived a life of utmost 
Probably his entire income could hardly have 
represented more than £400 per annum! Yet when hk 
travelled with his pupils their expenses were invariably paid 
by himself !’ 

"Sir Alexander then devoted a section of his lecture to the 
persistent and devoted efforts on behalf of Liszt’s works made 
in England by his friend and pupil, Walter Bache: ‘the one 


time. 


| doughty champion here, who carried on the fight, against 


Paris, | 


overpowering odds, fearlessly and with unquenchable ardour.’ 
For exhibition at both lectures, many interesting portraits, 
relics, and manuscripts were generously lent by his sister, 
Miss Margaret Bache. 

Although every aspect of Liszt’s career and works was 
dealt with in an individual and arresting manner, the most 
notable portion of the lectures arose out of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s personal contact with the master. Speaking of 
the time when the Weimar period was drawing to a close, 
spent in Sondershausen 


and referring to his boyhood 


|(Schwarzburg), he said, ‘It is odd that two small ducal 


the names of his contemporaries before the public during his | 


meteoric flights. This was done without a break for twenty 

years.’ 

to the Weimar period, the lecturer was naturally 
the consideration of Liszt’s discovery and 


Coming 
brought to 


advocacy of Wagner’s works, ‘in which he had practically | 


the whole world against him.’ A number of historical 
incidents and extracts from correspondence exemplified 
Liszt’s generosity and patience in these relations, and his 
extraordinary forbearance under the obloquy which his 
sacrifices to Wagner brought upon him. One of his letters 


residences, almost marching upon each other, should have 
been the centres of all that was new in music at the time. 
Famous concerts took place at Sondershausen on Sunday 
afternoons in the open air, in a park called the ‘‘ Loh,” and 
I remember well that pilgrims interested in the movement 


| came from Leipsic (the enemy’s camp) and other places to 


hear the musica probita, not without considerable sacrifice 
of comfort, for the railways stopped at Nordhausen, a long 
way off. Well, I took a humble part in the performance of 
many of these startling works, among others the Prelude to 
‘* Tristan,” both of Berlioz’s Symphonies, and the tone 


poems of Liszt. The very last piece I rehearsed was the 
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** Faust” Symphony, almost fresh from the printers. After 
this I came to the R.A. M. here, where in those days, it need 
hardly be said, ‘‘they knew not Joseph.” ’ Sir Alexander 
described Liszt’s appearance when he first saw him at the 
end of 1859. They did not actually meet until about 1879. 
The lecturer said : ‘ My first meeting with him in Florence 
was not exactly a propitious one for me, but as the little 


story only serves to throw a stronger light upon the man’s | 


boundless good-nature, I may tell it. 
‘The present occupant of the Chair of Music 
University of Edinburgh, Professor Niecks, was 
thering material for his justly famous ‘“‘ Life of Chopin,” 


in the} 
then | 


and had had some months previously several interviews | 
, 


with Liszt in Weimar, when Liszt amiably gave him much 
valuable information. My friend, Dr. Niecks, requested 
me to ask Liszt a question or two, in order to fill up 
some trifling blanks. When I ventured to approach Liszt 


on the subject he was evidently ruffled, and dismissed it | 


irtly and glowered at me. 
at the luncheon table shortly afterwards, when I was telling 
a musical anecdote to some of my neighbours, who were 
amused, and laughed. Now Liszt, sitting opposite, had 
caught the name of his adored pupil, Tausig, and, completely 


But much worse was to follow | 


misunderstanding the drift of what I had been saying, said | 


‘ During the years of travel, when he so early in life “ w 
found guilty of success” (as Carlyle puts it), he acquired the 
widest outlook, and learned to appreciate the essentis 
qualities of the music of many lands. But the resulting 
sympathy and eclectic generosity of thought seem not t, 
have been accounted to his credit by the Chauvinists of hj: 
day. Whatever changes in music he wrought—and they are 
many—he never sought to destroy anything. He added 
and built, logically lengthening the identical lines whic} 
Beethoven was drawing in his latest and greatest works 
What Liszt did evidently came to stay: it has remained t 
inspire many men who have carried those lines much further 

‘On the whole it is a tardy recognition whichthe Master 
receives a quarter of a century after death. Even now, | 
venture to say, there are some great works—such as 








** Christus,” for one—which have as yet either beer 
inadequately presented, or are still unknown to the publ 
and to a large number of musicians. 

‘ My pleasant and grateful task has been to offer you some 
faint idea of the vast extent of the life-labour, of the nature, 
the nobility and modesty of a great genius, whom to know 
was to love.’ 

The lecture on ‘ Russian music’ had the enthusiastic 
co-operation of the Hans Wessely String (Quartette ; and in 


| connection with the subject now under notice, the following 


sharply, ‘‘ No, Tausig would never have done that.” Our | 
host, who had heard it all, at once defended me: “ But, 
Master, Mackenzie never said anything of the sort.” There- | 


ipon Liszt leaned forward and apologised: ‘‘ I am sorry I 
misunderstood ; you must excuse me, I am a little deaf.” 
But all the same he did not thaw, and seemed put out when 
he left to pay So wasI. Although it was 
understood that I was to join the company at supper, I 
thought discretion the better part of valour, and stayed away. 
My surprise was great when, during the course of the evening, 
I received a hasty message from Madame Hillebrand (our 
hostess) to ‘‘Come up immediately. Liszt has been asking 
for you several times.” say ‘‘come up,” because I lived 
on the floor immediately beneath. 
‘Now comes the point of the story. The good old Master 
had evidently been thinking it over, come to the 


some visits. 


us 


had 
conclusion that he had done me an injustice, and consequently 
had been tormenting himself for the rest of the afternoon. — 
‘It seems that almost his first words on entering the | 
drawing-room were ‘‘Wo ist der Schotte?” (Where is the | 
Scotchman?) ‘‘I wantto see his music.” ‘* Well, yes, certainly, 
Master, but better wait until after supper.” But he persisted ; | 
and nothing would until a four-hand edition of a 
couple of my then recently published Scottish Rhapsodies 
produced, and the first one played. After this he 
went to supper, but no sooner was the meal over than he 
insisted upon playing the other one; hence the message. | 
And when I arrived upon the scene I found his two celebrated 
pupils, Sophie Menter and Buonamici, at work on No. 2, 
with Liszt beside them turning over the pages. 
I have every reason to believe that these incidents 
had a considerable influence upon his acceptance of the 


serve 


was 


‘ 


invitation from Mr. Littleton and Walter Bache to come to | 
London. 
*On several occasions his friend and champion, Bache, 


had pressed him to visit London, but Liszt had always 
gently declined. When the final invitation to be present 
at a performance of ‘* St. Elizabeth” by the Novello Choir 
was offered he wrote, among other things, ‘‘I will come, I owe | 
him something ” (Ich schulde Ihm etwas). Now, he owed 

nothing! But in all this you have the character of | 
this extraordinary man ; castigating himself, as it were, for 
a fancied slight to a young musician of no account whatever. | 


ne¢ 


‘I remember one morning walking about alone with him in | 
the large conservatory at Westwood House(Sydenham), where | 
stood the famous Roubilliac statue of Handel. He stopped | 
before it with a ‘* Hah ! the old man!” as if recognising an 
acquaintance. ‘‘T used know a Fugue of his: it is | 
thirty years since I played it: let me see, it began so”— and 
he finished the piece without further effort. 


to 


Fortunate 


were they who had a chance of catching him | 
in those ti 


moods 
In his concluding remarks Sir Alexander said : 
* Hungarian Liszt’s artistic standard should not be measured 
with a German tape. He belonged to a race endowed with 
different—almost opposite—characteristics. \ 


| . 
| visit the 


illustrations of Liszt’s music were given by students of the 
Royal Academy of Music : 
The 137th Psalm (1862) for soprano solo (Miss Betty 
Hyde), female choir, violin, pianoforte, and harp. 
Pianoforte solos : 
‘Venezia e Napoli,’ No. 3. Tarantella (1839). 
Nos. 2 and 3 from ‘ Three concert studies’ (1849 
(a) Allegro affettuoso. (4) La leggierezza. 
Miss Evelyn Dawkin. 
Transcription of Weber’s ‘ Schlummerlied ’ (1849) 
Mr. Arthur Alexander. 
Songs $3 
‘Schwebe, schwebe, blaues Auge’ (1842). 
‘Comment disaient-ils’’ (1842). 
* Wie singt die Lerche schén’ (1855). 
“Wo weilt Er?’ (1842). 
Miss Marjorie’ Walker. 


‘ELIJAH’ ON THE STAGE: ORATORIO AS 
MUSIC-DRAMA. 
By Francis E. BARRETT. 

The removal of the ban placed by the Lord Chamberlain 
on the representation of works of sacred import on the stage 
has made it possible to carry out a plan of giving 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio of ‘Elijah’ as a music-drama. 
The work was made ready for the purpose some years ag 
by Mr. Harrison Frewin, and in February it was given by 
the Moody-Manners Opera Company at Kelly’s Theatre, 
Liverpool. It is a very remarkable testimony to the 


| dramatic instinct of Mendelssohn that his oratorio requires 
| no alteration for the purpose of the stage. All that has been 


necessary is the omission of some of the choruses on the score 
of length, and an augmentation of the scene in which Jezebel 
incites the people to slaughter Elijah. As this portion of 
the work stood in the original it was felt that it was 
somewhat abrupt, and Mr. Frewin, after devising some words 
suitable to the situation, went to Mendelssohn for the music. 
He adapted part of the unfinished opera of ‘ Loreley ’ for the 
purpose. For the necessary entr’actes he also introduced some 
Mendelssohn numbers, the chief of them being the Andante 
from the Italian Symphony, which is used as an introduction 
to the last Act, and serves to describe Elijah’s journey to the 
wilderness, the last scene of the music-drama. These are 
the most considerable additions to the stage version. The 
chorus, ‘ Then did Elijah,’ is made to conclude the work 
logically, as the sequential numbers are more or less in the 
nature of an anticlimax. The oratorio is divided into three 
Acts, the first concluding with the injunction to Elijah to 
Widow. The scene at the Widow’s cottage at 
Zarapath is next given. The scene outside the Temple of 
Baal, the sacrifices, the coming of fire and of rain form the 
next Act. The third consists of the address to the people 


(Continued on page 254.) 
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A Song at Evening. 
PART-SONG FOR S8.A.T.B. 


Words by Sara Krxc WIiey.* Composed by Percy Prrr, Op. 6, No. 1. 
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* The words are reprinted from Harper's Magazine, May 1902, by permission of Messrs. Harper and Brothers. 
Copyright, 1912, by Novello and Company, Limited. 
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of Israel, Jezebel’s protest against the teachings of Elijah, | work in impressive fashion. The tenor music was well 
and Obadiah’s warning to the Prophet of the Queen’s| sung by Mr. Wilson Pembroke, and the bass music had an 
intentions towards him. At the last scene Elijah is shown | excellent representative in Mr. Harry Brindle. The orchestra 
in the wilderness. Here he is discovered by his followers, | of a size proportionate to the dimensions of the chorus, did 
nd the regular numbers of the original score are preserved | its work well, and Herr Richard Eckhold conducted with 
up to the point at which he is translated to Heaven. |enthusiasm. It was to be noted that he inclined towards 
When it is remembered that it has fallen to the lot of| the slower tempi in many of the choruses, but wisely, as it 
Mr. Charles Manners to invent the whole of the action that | made the changes more telling. In regard to the attitude of 
shall accompany the presentation of the oratorio as a music- | the audience a judicious precedent was established from the 
drama, one becomes fully conscious of his extraordinary | first, since at Mr. Manners’s suggestion all applause was 
powers 1s a stage-manager. They are put in evidence from | reserved until after the curtain had fallen. It increased 
the very first chorus. The prophecy of drought is sung | immensely the impressiveness of an impressive production. 
while the curtain is down ; at its conclusion it is raised on a . - - 
scene showing the desolation of the land, and the three | MR. DENHOF’S OPERA SEASON. 
years’ drought is illustrated by the overture. With its 
closing bars the distressed peop!e rush on to the stage with 
their appeal for help. It comes as a surprise, and at once 
establishes a fe ling of intense impressiveness which is never | The high hopes formed of the future of opera in 
once relaxed throughout the performance. The appeal of} Manchester received rather a rude shock during the recent 
Obadiah to the people to ‘rend your hearts and not your} Denhof ‘Operatic Festival,’ conducted by Balling and 
rarments’ assumes an entirely new complexion, and the well- | Cortolezis ; the public support was much less than for 
known air, ‘If with all your hearts,’ takes on fresh meaning | the ‘ Ring’ dramas a year ago. Gloomy tidings had reached 
ind a further beauty. The double-quartet is sung by the eight | us from Hull of a deficit of over £1,000, and the loss on the 
followers of the Prophet, and here again the perspective of | week’s run here cannot have been much, if any, short of 
gains. scene appropriately closes with the that figure. The prices charged for ‘ Orpheus,’ ‘ Elektra,’ 
Angel’s command to Elijah. ‘Flying Dutchman,’ ‘ Tristan’ and * Meistersinger’ were no 
Great significance is given to the whole of the scene at the | higher than for the great tetralogy, yet that series was 
Widow’s cottage, and it is helped considerably by the bearing | profitable and the recent one disastrous. It almost forces 
idopted by the representatives of the Prophet and the Widow. |the conclusion that in many quarters it must have been 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 
MANCHESTER. 








In the one devoutness is expressed, and in the other the agony | considered that the ‘ Ring’ dramas were things which no 
f mind followed by gratitude and wonder is portrayed. | person with pretensions to culture could afford to miss 
There is a happy consistenc¢ by which the Widow later utters | without losing social caste ; or perhaps it was the glamour 
the appeal, ‘ Hear ye, Israel,’ to the assembled people. But of the ‘ Ring’ which drew such crowded houses. But after 
efore that there is the scene outside the Temple of Baal. | all we are a business and not a leisured community ; support 
Here are shown the rival altars, the vanity of idolatry, the | for all our artistic enterprises is drawn mainly from people 


proof of the Divine presence, and the response to Elijah’s|in business, and apparently that is not yet of sufficient 
prayer for rain preceded by the scene with the Youth. The| strength to enable an outside venture of this sort to claim 
famous number, ‘ Hear ye, Israel,’ which opens the next Act, | adequate support in the full tide of our winter’s music. The 


by the Widow with the people of Israel grouped | Hallé concert audience was largely depleted of its regular 








around her, and never has it produced so great an effect. | patrons, who on that evening went across the road to‘ Elektra’; 
The unquestionably dramatic design of the music becomes | but on the last night a remarkable performance of ‘ Meister- 
more clear, and the second half of the number stands as an| singer’ drew only a moderate house, whilst a distinguished 
uppeal of increased urgency. The introduced number | prima donna and her husband packed the Free Trade Hall. 
makes the intention of Jezebel thoroughly clear. Yet in view | The first essential to popular success is a large theatre, where 


of the fact that the work and its meaning are so well-known, | opera-lovers of modest means can get good seats at a third or 
it seems something in the nature of an excrescence. The | quarter the price charged on this occasion. The foundation- 
music itself, which is of different manner from that of the | stones of such a theatre, seating 4,000 persons, were laid a 
yratorio, is scarcely in keeping with the remainder. But again week after the Denhof-Balling visit! If other musical 
Mendelssohn’s strong dramatic instinct is expressed in the air enterprises afford any criterion at all, the intelligent people 
* It is enough,” sung by Elijah in the wilderness. The trio|of moderate means will support what the wealthy classes 
‘ Lift thine eyes,’ sung by three of the people who have followed | cannot (or will not) do ; but, as all parties insist on first-rate 
the Prophet, also fits in with the situation. At its proper place quality, the only possible method for success lies in a theatre 





© rest in the Lord’ is given as a message of hope from the | of large capacity and music-hall prices. _‘ Meistersinger,’ 
lips of one ofthe people. The sequence of choruses that follow | ‘ Elektra,’ and ‘Tristan’ drew the biggest audiences, although 
proved at the first representation a stay to the dramatic| the two former, when repeated on the Saturday, quite 
tion, but they have since been abbreviated to a point that unaccountably failed to attract. 
does not delay the action while preserving the original. As Madame Kirkby Lunn’s lyrical powers were known 


an introduction to the Baal scene, for which the ‘Song | to be very great, yet their true measure could not be fully 
without Words’ in E major (transposed of course to E flat) | realised unti! one had seen herinGluck’s ‘Orféo.’ The warmth 
was inserted, the first Baal chorus (orchestrated) has been | of her reception at the close of each Act of * Orfeo ’ afforded 


ibstituted, with gain to the effect. abundant evidence of this feeling. Madame Gleeson-White’s 
While naturally the first thoughts are as to the effect the | eminently intellectual qualities were noticeable in her 
ratorio makes when transferred to the stage, some| womanly Isolde. Madame Brema (as Brangaene and 


consideration must be given to the manner of its presentation | Klytemnestra) shone again by reason of intense dramatic 
detail. This is remarkably good. The company— | qualities ; by sheer intellectual strength she dominated that 





incidentally an operatic school of extraordinary attainment | wonderful first Act of ‘Tristan.’ There were several 

1 a_highly-appreciated undertaking—is but small, | instances of singers in the parts they portrayed taking the 
numbering some forty voices. But it is formed of picked | stage for the first time, and in one or two cases without any 
singers—potential operatic principals, every one—and they | previous experience or stage rehearsal: such were Madame 


7) 


ily. [he purity of tone, its legitimacy | Gleeson-White as Elektra, Mr. Charles Knowles as 
particularly the tenors), excellence of balance, clear) Kurwenal and the Dutchman, and Mr. Julien Henry as 
uticulation of the words, and extraordinary intelligence, | Beckmesser. Most people left the theatre with an 
gave an entirely new meaning to the music. The | enormously-enhanced respect for the art of Miss Edith 
> of the Prophet at the first performance Evans (Chrysothemis) and Mr. Frederic Austin (Orestes 
was Mr. Graham Marr, who sang with great sonority, | and Hans Sachs). 
much dignity, and remarkable devotion; the Widow| The scenic requirements were generally effective and often 
was Miss Florence Morden, who in particular gave special | of conspicuous beauty, although the Theatre Royal does not 
effect to ‘Hear ye, Israel’; the contralto numbers were | permit of the setting of such scenes as require great depth and 
divided between Miss Helen Culver as the Jezebel and | distance. Those of ‘Orféo’ were of quite exceptional nature ; 
Miss Lily Moody as the interpreter of the music of the Angel | but why that attempt at a steam curtain, which is certainly 
und the singer of ‘O rest in the Lord,’ both doing their not of the time of Giuck? The chorus was an uncommonly 
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sod one, and splendidly disciplined even in the second week | 
ofits tour. In the gloom of the Entrance to the Underworld | 
n ‘Orféo’ they could not possibly see the conductor, yet | 
kept time in excellent fashion. Balling last year proved his 

worth as a Wagnerian conductor ; his task this year could not 

compare for a moment with that in magnitude, and the next 

three years will enable us to assess his all-round qualities in 

more ‘complete manner. Cortolezis, from Murich, who 

jjrected ‘ Elektra,’ has had a rare training in Straussian 

pera ; he has conducted ‘ Elektra’ forty times, ‘ Salome’ 

ffty, ‘ Feuersnot’ a dozen ; and ‘ Rosenkavalier ’ forty-five. 

For this tour he has had to reduce Strauss’s score to fit the 

requirements of sixty-five players, instead of the hundred or 

more usually employed in the chief Continental opera-houses. 

Apart from his supreme mastery of the score, the most 

notable feature of his conducting was its rhythmical 

dasticity—players and singers alike were swayed at his will, | 
ind even in the most powerful climaxes the voices were not 

scured. 





HULL AND LEEDS. 

The Hull performances (February 26—March 2), with 
which the tour began, were not by any means so well 
ttended as they deserved to be. Though in the nature of 
jress-rehearsals for the other towns, they showed no lack of 
jue preparation, but were admirably complete and effective. 
By the time the Company came to Leeds (March 18—23) a 
very high state of finish had been arrived at in every detail. | 
In‘ The Mastersingers’ the outstanding features in the cast 
were the Beckmesser of Mr. Charles Victor and the Eva of | 





Miss Florence Easton, which would bear comparison 
with the best of their predecessors in these parts. As | 
it Hull, the stage of the Theatre Royal was rather | 
too cramped for the second and last scenes, but 


y clever stage-management the best possible use was made 
f the limited space. The Church scene was admirably | 
jesigned, and made a really artistic picture, reminding one | 
strongly of the little church of St. Katharine, in Nuremberg, | 
where the Mastersingers actually held their meetings. The | 
chorus—reinforced at Leeds as well as at Hull by members of | 
the Leeds Choral Union—was exceptionally powerful. The | 
roduction of Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus’ was on similar lines to that 
which Miss Brema organized at the Savoy Theatre, and was 
ven more picturesquely beautiful and scenically effective. 
Very seldom has such an imaginative production of opera been 
witnessed in this country, and the scenery, painted at Berlin, 
gave evidence of the influence of Prof. Reinhardt in that | 
ty, and also tended to show that some German artists 
ave a finer sense of colour than has hitherto been 
lowed them. The solemnity of the scene by the tomb of | 
Eurydice, surrounded by a grove of stately cypresses, the | 
terror and mystery of Hades, and the bright, spring-like | 
charm of Elysium, were most happily suggested. As for | 
Madame Kirkby Lunn’s Orpheus, it is, as may be imagined, | 
a performance of both vocal and histrionic distinction. This 
and the Wagner performances were admirably conducted by 
Mr. Balling, while it might be said that the hero of the 
production of ‘ Elektra’ was Mr. Cortolezis, whose reading | 
threw light on the intricate score, and made many things 
n it plain which previous performances in this country 
ad left ambiguous. Miss Florence Easton’s ‘ Elektra’ was 
a fine impersonation, and though the feeling of horror 
which is intended by the composer does not abate, the | 
work grows in interest with further hearings. It is 
certainly one on which it would rash to pronounce | 
judgment after a single hearing, though instances are known | 
of this being done! The performance of ‘ Tristan’ had for 
its distinguishing features the admirable impersonation of 
Isolde by Madame Gleeson-White, who looked the part to | 
perfection and sang it most artistically, the excellent 
Tristan of Mr. Maclennan, and the forceful reading of | 
the wok given by Mr. Balling. 


| 


be 


LIVERPOOL, 


Mr. Ernst Denhof's operatic Festival in Liverpool began in 
the Shakespeare Theatre on March 11. During the week | 


Splendid performances were given. That of ‘ Elektra’ 
was specially remarkable for the extraordinary power of Miss 
Florence Easton’s performance in the title-réle, which was 
memorable in its histrionic as_ well vocal brilliance. 
Apart from the sensational features of this much-debated 
opera, its two performances failed to make a favourable 


as 


impression. 


HALIFAX MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 

This excellent choir placed itself in the front rank ot 
choral organizations of its kind, by winning the chief 
Challenge Shield for Mixed-voice choirs, at the Blackpool 
Festival in October, 1911. There is no higher standard of 
unaccompanied part-singing in this country than that imposed 
by the exigencies of this particular competition. 





MR. T. 


(President since 1908.) 


W. BENSON, 


The Halifax choralists have won their blue riband only in 
the severe and chastening school of failure, accepted manfully 
and with a determination to profit by the lesson. The 
Society developed from the Halifax West End Glee Union 
for male voices, which was formed in 1889. In October, 1895, 





SHEPLEY. 


MR. H. 
(Conductor.) 

Mr. H. Shepley was invited to conduct the Union, and 
under his régime the organization won a second prize at 


there were two performances of Strauss’s ‘ Elektra,’ two of | Nelson in 1896, and a first at Rochdale in the same year. 
the ‘ Meistersinger,’ and one each of ‘ Tristan,’ ‘ The Flying | In December, 1897, it was resolved that a Mixed-voice Choir 


Dutchman,’ and * Orpheus.’ should be grafted on the Union, and in 1898 the new body 
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n very happy result. At Bradford in the same year they Met | eae a — 
came nearer to the toy In September, 1899, the name}... ghey van Sennen ae have become familiar with th 
was changed to the "Ha ifax Madrigal Society, and a oe of large choirs from the provinces, but they have ver, 
ries of concerts was pe aes ag Works with orchestra a knowledge of the capacity Re the small ch 
wer neluded in the programmes. Compe titions were not pete Me gt iality ™ unaccompanied part-music. The 
ag entered until 1909, when an ultempt was made at snare ws aceueved i the == — _ onan a 
Morecambe without much success. Blackpool, in I9I0, experienced ae — of the Northern competitive Centres 
e gaining ¢ { tl e third place in tl ( cl ief class, spurred the It igi that nrst-rate singing is not hard further South, | 
ciety on to another efect in eth. when. on it is certainly rarer than in the districts mentioned above. 
re ady st ated, they va ned the first place. After this —e ee oe 3 the best Southern choirs do not hear 
ess, the conductor and committee, struck by the|* numl er of ones. Cems of their own standard as they 
riginality of some of the part - songs by Geceaiiie constantly in the N rth, the stimulus to attain perfection ; 
Bantock that were used as tests at Blackpool, formed the — r One of the best of the Nothom choirs is th 4 
idea of giving a concert at Halifax, the choral pr gramme | pono “since Society, qundusten by Mr. T. ¥ 
for w 1 was to be selected entirely from Bantock’s|] — meagan: : gue Sigs ———  & pad it has » 
compos s inthis form. In view of the extreme difficulty | | ver seventy prizes at competitions. Barrow is 
f the composer's vocal writing, this was a bold scheme, shipbuilding town on the Lancashire coast. One 
was splendidly carried out on March 9, before an ae the good quality of the voices of its choralists t 
nce numbering nearly 2,500 persons. softness of its climate. It is easier to assume that the results 
¢ following is a list of the choral pieces performed: attained are due to the enthusiasm and innate music 
‘The Tyger,’ ‘ Annie Laurie,’ ‘In the silent west,’ ‘ Awake ! capacity of the singers and the moulding power of Mr. Bourne, 
Awake !’ \rranmore,’ ‘Spring enchantment,’ ‘On ae s their —— so artistically. The promoters oft 
Himalay,’ ‘ Emer’s lament,’ ‘The moon has raised,’ ‘ The | roadwood a mame GEenSe She heay Gennes | ; 
Leprehaun,’ ‘ Spirit of night,’ ‘ Coronach.’ | who were able to be present at the concert organized ; 
Only those acquainted with the extraordinary technical | a em ae om en 7 mts oe Se oe 
difficulties of some of these pieces will be able to appreciate | UP@ettaking to bring a choir 300 miles for the benef 
the merit of the almost periect performances that were given. oS a to ay se select concerts, but it — ru 
There ar passag sin * The Leprehaun ’ and ‘ Spirit of night’ — econ Papen Fe oeeaalben, .cedlg oe > 
it would 1 most choirs quail. Yet with the excepti yn —— — be seponsantod ot more then Del Os nem 
fa few bars i in the former part song (which, it seems, need not strength. The following was the 
be sung as written if the ‘atmosphere’ is caught and the key not CHORAL PROGRAMME. 
lost), ther was no lack fease and fluency. The tone of these Madrigal Sweet honey-sucking bees’ Wi 
Yorkshire ct alists is superb, and the singers showed power Part song *O lovely May’ B 
te with the most subtle rbythmic delicacy. Miss Lucy Part-song ‘On Craig Dhu’ Deli 
Nuttall gave very charming and high ly tem pera imental | Madrigal ‘ Fair Oriana’ ii 
PestOSTances I hiv songs from the ‘Sap ph Cycle’(Bantock), Part-song ‘ Dead in the Sierras ’: Colertdge-7a3 
Hert Willy Lehmann played violoncello solos very Madrigal ‘O la, O che buon eco’ Las: 
arti t i Mr. Bantock and Mr. She | ley conducted. Part song ‘( ‘ome, pretty wag, and si : Parr 
: rv is the youngest of three | | Part-song ‘Cold Winter’ Debussy 
‘“ - ne The elder | *Part-song \fter many a dusty mile’ 
rotner ' y, IS now, and has been | *Par song ‘ Feasting I watch’ @ 
r son 4 twe | years, a Gentleman of His Majesty's Part-song ‘Weep on the rocks’ 
* el - : ; Mr H. a choir-boy in the | + Part-song - ‘A Love Song’ 
"I — ms ley Roberts, now of tPart-song * The Spanish gipsy girl 
Uxiord, a oan a lo boy. When his Part-sé ng ‘On Himalay ’ 
vok x Ke nn * Sir § iritone there, under } Part song % Evening scent ° i] . 
Mr. Garland (orga ist at that time). About eighteen years | Part-song ‘There is sweet music’ / tea 
ag eft the Parish Church to take charge of the famous Madrigal ‘ Fire, fire, my heart’ we Morley 
quartet oir in connect with Square Congregational M ; t Fe 
Church, this style of singing being introduced by the late ; nea 
) ‘ ft hi , . > 
6 dhs ( % = ' dnt neg rege Nagar we <. ha rip -ner The above pieces were sung 1n sets as agrees. and 
A tout cenen ume he was teeineme. onl cundiocen only other item on the programme was the = yrmance ¢ 
very successful and capable male quartet a Brahms’s Waltzes (Op. 39) for the pianoforte, by Miss Aunol 
; travelled professionally, mostly Des N rth Jones. We cannot give a detailed criticism of the 
f | under the name of ‘The Abbey Choristers.’ performance of the ¢ nom. It must suffice to record that the 
Sine Sos tale Raine eaiiiae: i thea a sees execution of the whole programme was extraordinarily 
Cros » Cloushh Casnet Works This pie amnesia good. To our thinking the finest achievements f the 
he left some years ago. to talks op the ween a ye = choir were the interpretation of * Sweet honey-sucking bees, 
f singing, which he sow cnaries cn Lg aiie” Mr Craig Dhu (has any Metropolitan ~~ attempted this ?), 
r. W. Bens who is the third president the Society has = aed —* ew ses oe 2 oe Se seen 
ud, took office in 1908. He has taken a very keen, pract ‘al oan ng ters pia seks tanec a style, “CHES Wren 
: amial pr ters , i On Himalay, and Evening scene. - 
eeptctns EP ee ee The Choir travelled from Barrow on the day of the concert, 
. — and many returned the same night. 
choi the International Choral Competitions to be senting. 
held A ‘ 
ae ot Foneat . OPERA IN YIDDISH. 
A novelty in the way of operatic enterprise was inaugurated 
on March 16, when The Temple, a theatre in Commercial 
Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield, organist and choirmaster of Road East, devoted to the performance of opera and dran 
Belgrave Church, Torquay, has been neg eee to the chair | in Yiddish, was formally opened. Yiddish, it is perhaps as 
f Professor of Music in Wilson College, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. well to explain, is the vernacular of the Jewish people. Iti 
Wilson College is one of the moat reputable colleges for preserved more among the foreign than the English mem! Is 
women in the State It possesses a fully equipped faculty of the community, and a curious mixture of the original 
f music with a large concert hall and organ. “ | Hebrew much corrupted, German, Russian, and a few words 


| borrowed from the country in which its users happened to be 
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* Redemption,’ in addition 
, 


entioned 


those m in our last issue, have taken place at 
Bordeaux March 1, and at Binche (Belgium) on March 17. 


settled. 
and the 


Remnant though it be, it is still a national language, 
enterprise that to make use of it in opera 


is 


| consequently resolves itself into a form of national opera. 
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Ia the first work mounted—a Biblical opera entitled ‘ King 
shaz,’ written and composed by Mr. S. Alman, organist of the 
jreat Synagogue—nationalism is fully preserved. The 
gory deals with the Jewish kings, their idolatry and final 
turn to the original religion, with a dramatic undercurrent 
f child-sacrifice running through it; and the music is a 
od deal in the style of the Synagogue chants, and preserves 
ational characteristics to the full. As a first effort it has 
naked dramatic import, the vocal- and choral-writing 
s good, and the orchestration shows a feeling for colour. 





sage-manager and baritone ; Mr. Kasinsky has a good tenor 
ag and vigorous style; there is an excellent contralto in 
s Davies, and there is no tailing off either in the quality 
the other principals or in the chorus. Mounting 








ind scenery are lavish, and the small orchestra competent. 
The house holds 1,500, and the prices range from five 
hhillings to sixpence. The inauguration of this significant 
undertaking was carried out by Sir Francis Montefiore. 


CROWN OF 
AT THE 


he most interesting recent development of music-hall 
aterprise is undoubtedly the inclusion of a patriotic masque, 


INDIA. 


COLISEUM. 


THE 


MASQUE 


sith music by Sir Edward Elgar, in the programme at the 
‘oliseunn. The masque, written by Mr. Henry Hamilton, 
entitled ‘The Crown of India,’ and its theme is the 
lispute between Delhi (Miss May Leslie Stuart) and 
alcutta (Miss Evelyn Kerry) for supremacy. In the 
rst tableau India (Miss Nancy Price) holds a court of her 
welve chief cities. Delhi pleads her past glory and 
ummons four Mogul Emperors as witnesses ; Calcutta 
eads her present greatness, her world-wide 
mmerce, her ‘glorious yesterday,’ summoning John 
‘ompany and her 18th century heroes. St. George 
Mr. Harry Dearth) arrives, and on the announcement 
f the coming of the Emperor and his consort, he 
wes Delhi and Calcutta to be hand-in-hand in loyalty, 
nd yields his position as arbiter. In the second tableau, 
epresenting a scene at the Durbar, His Majesty decrees 
hat Delhi shall be the Capital and Calcutta the Premier 


City of India. 
The composer has abandoned none of the distinction of 


later style, and the music is wholly individual and often 








It makes its popular appeal by broad and striking 
ject more than by obvious tunefulness. More cannot be 
aid, as the conditions obscured the details, which doubtless 
mveyed the chief interest of the music. The 
core included two songs, ‘Hail, Immemorial Ind 
ng by Agra (Miss Marion Beeley), and ‘The rule of 





gland,’ The former we would like 
hear as a concert selection. Sit Edward Elgar conducted, 


and was announced to do so at each performance 


sung by St. George 


Mk. BALFOUR GARDINER’S CONCERTS. 
The first of the series of choral and orchestral concerts 


tganized by Mr. Balfour Gardiner was given at the Queen’s | 


The programme — nted was highly- 
aried, and bore witness to the sincerity Mr. Gardiner’s 
romise to give native musicians a xn ling The first work 
‘Enchanted Summer,’ 


Hall on March 13. 


performed was a setting of the poem 
from Shelley’s ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ for two 
sopranos, mixed-voice chorus and orchestra, by Arnold Bax. 
It served to display the progress the talented composer 
s making in the technique of his art and in the expression 
f his fanciful imagination. The orchestration irresistibly 


nis 


solo 


suggests the word Del yussy occasionally, and the vocal parts | 


they seem to be simply 
But the colour and fancy 
A 


lon t provide special attraction ; 
parts added to an orchestral idea. 
#4 the music always interested and gratified the attention. 


‘Dance Rhapsody’ for orchestra, by Delius, was a favourable 
specimen of this very subtle composer’s style. Mr. 
Percy Grainger was well in evidence, first by an effective 


arrangement, without words, 


unaccompanied choral 
His setting of a dance 


of an Irish tune from I sondonderry. 


» performance is a notable proof of the gifts of the | 
val people. The soprano, Miss Zausmer, has the 
sakings of a fine operatic artist; M. Winogradoff is the 


| It 


| The words are gruesome, and the air has no special beauty ; 
but Mr. Grainger’s treatment made the very utmost of 

rhythmic features. The arrangement is for five men’s aie 
voices, double-mixed choir, strings, brass, mandolines and 
guitars. How much the undoubted success the piec« 
depended upon the novelty of thirty ladies and gentlemen 
thrumming their mandolines and guitars, and the vehemence 
of the climax, would be hard to say. Three wholly new 
settings of words by Kipling: ‘The Morning song in the 
Jungle,’ ‘Tiger! Tiger!’ and ‘We have fed our sea for a 
thousand years,’ hardly made so popular an appeal. They 
displayed originality in harmonic treatment, but not always an 
obvious appropriateness tothe words. Mr. Gardiner’s setting 
of Masefield’s ‘ News from Whydah,’ for choir and orc} 
was among the most successful productions of the concert. 
has abundant vitality, and the music bort 
of the words, and moreover the choral 
straightforward and not a mere adjunct of the orchestral 
parts. Mr. W. H. Bell’s setting of the Scotch Border 
ballad ‘The Baron of Brackley,’ for choir and orchestra, 
was the last item of a not too lengthy concert. The subject 
of this ballad is gloomy, and so therefore we must not 
complain that the music is sombre. Mr. Bell does not 
seem to have ‘found himself’ in this work so well as in 
other of his compositions. True there is much to admire and 
command respect, but the general effect is not convincing. 


of 


reStra, 


seems 


writing 1s 


The soloists in Mr. Bax’s work were Miss Caroline 
| Hatchard and Miss Carrie Tubb. The London Chioral 
Society provided the choir, and they have never before 


| gold 
| Bach. 
folk-song from the Fro Islands attracted much attention. | * Corsaire’ 


shown more pliability to the various demands made upon 
their choral technique. The New Symphony Orchestra was 


also engaged. Mr. Arthur Fagge, Mr. Balfour Gardiner, 
and Mr. Percy Grainger conducted. There was a good 
audience, but not so good such a generous enterprise 


dese ry ed. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

A new Symphony (No. 7, in D minor) by Sir Charles 
Stanford, was the most interesting feature of the concert 
given on February 22. In some respects the character of the 
Symphony was a surprise becauseso simple and straightforward 
a composition was hardly expected in these times, when a new 
orchestral work is so oftenamelancholy psychological problem. 
Whilst listening to Sir Charles Stanford’s music one could 
imagine Mozart benignly approving. TheSymphonyisinthree 
movements. The first Allegro is a joyous outpouring easy to 
follow. The second movement—a Minuet and Trio—is in a 
kind of variation form, and the Finale also based on 
variations. As the Symphony is practicable for ordinary 
resources it will no doubt often heard. The composer 
conducted, and was recalled many times. The remainder 
f the concert consisted of Schumann’s Pianoforte concerto, 
admirably played by Mr. Buhlig, and Miss Wilna sang 
some capital new songs by Mr. Landon Ronald, who 
conducted the concert. 

At the concert given on March 21, Alexander 
Mackenzie, the conductor for the evening, contributed an 
‘Invocation’ for orchestra. In point of design the new 
work has something in common with the now famous 
‘ Benedictus,’ for it is laid out in the form of a broad melody 
for the strings with accompaniment by the other instruments. 
But the free and resourceful if over-longdevelopment expands 
the piece into a homogeneous whole of vivid colouring and 
interest. Apart from this, the latest effort of one who has done 
so much to advance British music is characteristic of the 
high state of development of his acknowledged powers and is 
ne inconsiderable addition to his works. It was admirably 
played. British music was further represented by Mr. 
Arthur Hervey’s Orchestral variations entitled ‘ L ife- Moods 
originally produced at the Brighton Festival of 1910, and 
now given for the first time in London and under the 
composer’s direction. On the executive side the programme 
was strong, both Signor Busoni (pianoforte) and Sefior Casals 
(violoncello) taking part. The pianist played the rarely- 
heard ‘Dies Ire’ paraphrase of Liszt, and violon- 
cellist, who that day had been presented with the Society's 
medal, played the unz accompanied C minor Suite of 

The ‘Slavonic Rhapsody’ of Dvordk and the 
Overture of Berlioz were also performed. 


is 


be 


of 


or 


he 
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DZondon Concerts. by a choir of girls and boys from Council Schook 


Dr. Borland conducted, and Mr. E. Stanley Roper was the 
organist. Solo parts were taken by Miss Mary Leighton 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, QUEEN’S HALL. Miss Effie Martyn, Mr. Joseph Reed, Mr. Montague 
nce was | Borwell, and Mr. Joseph Farrington. 





At the concert given on February 26, a large audie 
drawn by the prospect of the virtuoso conducting of Herr | J 
Mengelberg and the violin playing of Franz von Vecsey. | QUEENS HALL SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
lhe celebrated conductor did not give a special interpretation | On March 2, M. Raoul Pugno added to his former triumphs 
of the Schubert ‘ Unfinished’; it did not thrill as it can be | with Bach’s fifth ‘ Brandenburg * Concerto and Saint-Saéne 
made to. But ample amends were made in ‘Ein Heldenleben,’ | fourth Pianoforte concerto. The remainder of the 
the performance of which was the most manificent and| programme consisted of Haydn’s seventh * Salomon’ 
exciting we have heard of this outpouring of Strauss’s genius} Symphony, Debussy’s ‘L’aprés-midi d’un Faune,’ and 
and, it must be added, eccentricity. Mengelberg conducted | Holbrooke’s ‘* Three blind mice’ Variations. 
with imperative masterfulness, and the Orchestra seemed| The first of two extra concerts, given on March 16, had a 
inder a spell. Vecsey’s performance of Max Bruch’s Wagner programme, the greater part of which involved solo. 
C minor Concerto (Op. 26) proved that the great promise of | singing. The second, on March 23, provided the privilege 
his youth has been amply fulfilled. A fine performance of | of hearing Sefior Casals play Dvorak’s Violoncello concerto 
Brahms’s Academic overture concluded a memorable concert. | in B minor. Ravel’s ‘ Pavane,’ Strauss’s ‘Don Juan,’ 

Herr Fritz Steinbach conducted the concert given on| Brahms’s ‘Variations on a theme of Haydn,’ Saint-Saéns’s 
March 18. Beethoven’s overture ‘Leonora’ (No. 3) was| Prelude ‘Le Déluge’ and Scheinpflug’s ‘Overture to 
given with splendid effect under this fine conductor, but the | comedy of Shakespeare’ constituted a varied and interesting 
peciality of the programme was the E minor Symphony of | selection of orchestral works. 
srahms. Here Herr Steinbach was peculiarly in his element. 
It is safe to say that no finer interpretation of this much- ALEXANDRA PALACE, 

Coren seed oe has been are in Le addon. It was not ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ was performed by the 
nerely that hep playing was highly finished, but that it was} Ajexandra Palace Choral and Orchestral Society, under 
charged with mm uning. Even the last movement chained | Mr, Allen Gill’s direction, on March 2. The choir sang 
nee ee ee saahed es high ae ae with their familiar brilliance and feeling, and good solo. 
has now unqu nably established a high reputation in this | singing was provided by Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Alfred 
country. A young violinist, Herr Adolf Busch, deservedly Heather, and Mr. Stewart Gardner. “Perhaps the best feature 
gained much approbation by his broad and artistic perform- | of the event was the evident enthusiasm for the work displayed 
ince of Brahms’s Violin concerto. His career will be | py al} who were present, whether as performers or as listeners, 
watched with interest. Bs 
} 














“a : “ : ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL CHORAL SOCIETY, QUEEN’S HALL. 


Thi Imirabl t follov the fast f The performance of ‘ The Veil,’ given on March 14 by this 

his admirable organization, following the f: > : . _ 

" ae i a i] . ; ul tsnion OF | Society, was a much-needed act of justice, for Sir Frederic 
vincia horal Societies, favour son with ¢ . “ . 

I ' “i sige is vlc don with a visit Cowen’s masterpiece had only once before been heard in 

the first in its history—on February 29. The choir 4 


4 : London. The singers at the Albert Hall threw themselves 
numbered three hundred, and the services of the London | with special enthusiasm iinto the task of realising th 
Symphony Orchestra were retained. The work performed | eee. ease th oe je bs seably, = = 
wus nels aobte BS taleer Blnes, Bt ance wlteeee ate (OO intentions, and they succeeded admirably. The 
an din hake | ‘ee lisplaved « | COmPOset conducted, and secured some moving effects. 
oitmnitiien tenons teak Geen soeiaeeill ten Hing: Bs i “| Madame Kirkby Lunn, Mr. Morgan Kingston, and 
+ or “one lid . ¢ exhibit na - ble if r = ~ ance +! Mr. Frederick Ranalow. ‘The Veil’ was followed by an 

cage yy Oe other excerpt from ‘ Parsifal,’ consisting of the Prelude and the 
sections of the choir, and the basses had fine sonority and | Finale to the first Act, with Mr. Stewart Gardiner as 
compact attack. The music had been adequately prepared. | Gurnemanz and Mr. Ranalow as Amfortas. Sir Frederick 

rhe interpretation of the Crucifixion and the great Sanctus Rides conducted 2 
were outstanding features. The soloists were Miss Ada | - ; F a 
Forrest, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Gervase Elwes, and Mr. J. OXFORD HOUSE (LONDON, E.) SOCIETY. 
Campbell MacInnes. Mr. Arthur Payne led, Mr. C. W. One of the most remarkable experiences of the month was 
Perkiss was at the organ, and Dr. G. R. Sinclair conducted, provided on March 20 by the Oxford House Choral and 

—— Orchestral Society, in making their annual visit to Queen’s 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Hall. They gave a performance of ‘ The Dream of Gerontius’ 

| that was of striking expressiveness and choral excellence, 
and showed Mr. Cuthbert Kelly to be an exceptionally able 
choral trainer. That such a beautiful and sympathetic 
performance of a difficult modern work can be achieved by 

an East-End Choir (the settlement is in Bethnal Green, a 

typical quarter of this vast region) is a satisfactory testimony 

to the musical potentiality of the Londoner when it is skilfully 
evolved. The solo parts were taken by Miss Phyllis Lett, 

Mr. Gervase Elwes, and Mr. Herbert Brown. 


The chamber concert given by this institutionon February 21 
provided an interesting revival of Liszt’s 137th Psalm, ‘ By 
the waters of Babylon,’ set for accompanied female voices. 
The most prominent of the students who took part in the 
concert was Miss Dorothy Capon, whose Ballade revealed her 
iS a promising composer and pianist. 

A Festival March by Mr. Arthur Alexander, a work of 
bright attractiveness efiectively scored, was the only novelty | 
at the orchestral concert given at Queen’s Hall on March 18. 
The chief feature was the Finale from ‘ Figaro,’ sung by eleven 
operatic students. Sir A. C. Mackenzie conducted. CHAMBER CONCERTS. 





A pleasant afternoon of 18th century French and =a — Classical Society’s concert, pe at oa 
Italian orchestral music was given by Mr. Beecham with his * - aa re it ind “~ oa poh of Mozart's Se cal 
Symphony Orchestra at Zolian Halli on February 24. The -neg-ccengh odes — mp ee ——— oo Reman nd oe ‘ 

- : a for two oboes, two clarinets, two basset-horns, two bassoons, 
composers represented were Mehul, Paisiello, Grétry, | one double-bassoon and four horns, and the services of a 
Cherubini, Monsigny, Boccherini, and Mozart. Solos were | conductor, Mr. Frank Bridge, were required. The revival 
ung by Miss Olga Loewenthal and Mr. Bertram Binyon. | was deeply interesting, as a study of Mocart’s mastery of 
Everything was done in a manner appropriate to the school scne-colens. On Pelsenry of, Becbas was represented by 
of music adopted for the occasion. two of his most superb chamber works—the Sextet in G major, 
| Op. 36, and the F minor Pianoforte quintet, Op. 34, and by 











Bach’s ‘ St. Matthew’ Passion Music was performed with | pianoforte works played by Mr. Leonard Borwick. 
great effect at the Great Central Hall, on February 29, by Mr. Holbrooke gave his second recital of his own and other 
the Bermondsey Settlement and Hither Green Choral and | British composers music at AZolian Hall on February 22. 
Orchestral Societies in combination, assisted in the chorales |On this occasion his most notable flight into the 
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Schools, f conventional took the form of a performance of his overture} to his technical feats a performance of a Sonata by 
Was the ‘The children of Don’ on the AZolian organ by mechanical | Busoni. Mr. Frederic Lamond’s scholarly and convincing 
eighton, Hoeans, with Mr. Easthope Martin as operator. There were | treatment of Beethoven provided keen enjoyment throughout 
: | his recital at Bechstein Hall on March 2. 


vags by Mr. Holbrooke, Mr. Norman O'Neill, Mr. Cyril 
swottand Mr. Delius, sung by Miss Waterston ; part-songs 
‘Mr. Holbrooke sung by the Gresham Singers, under Mr. 
édney Scott; and pianoforte pieces by Mr. Agate and 
ir, Holbrooke, played by Miss Lydia Stace. 

‘Thursday twelve-o’clock’ concerts took place at olian 


lontague 


riumphs 














-Saiine’ 
of the ill on February 22, when ‘Solomon,’ the child pianist, 
lomon’ (feigned in all his glory ; and on March 14. 
* and The presence of the Brussels Quartet made the Broadwood 
ocert at Zolian Hall, on February 23, a notable event. 
had g & Their interpretation of Debussy’s Quartet was as magical 
d solo. Mf s the music. ; we 
‘ivilege Perhaps the most successful of Mr. Thomas Dunhill’s 
cert Ixcent compositions was the chamber cantata ‘Sea 
Juan,’ fies,’ produced by him at Steinway Hall on February 23. 
saéns’s [it is written for female voices with pianoforte accom- 
to a sniment. The vocal parts have the distinction of 
esting amg vocal, and the whole makes an appeal to popularity 
rough refinement, melodiousness and fancifulness. At his 
st concert, given on March 1, his Phantasy for pianoforte, 
lin and viola (one of those commissioned by Mr. Cobbett) 
, is performed and proved highly attractive. 
rq It is seldom possible to enjoy music written for and played 
— on ancient instruments so much as when Mr. Arnold 
= Jmetsch is in charge. His enthusiasm for his hobby—or 
hw ther his life-study—is infectious. He gave recently: -on 
is two concerts of this music at Clifford’s 


february 14 and 26 


ature > m . 
> In, and with the help of members of his own family made 


, 
= tem highly interesting exhibitions of quaint, appealing 
, asic and skilful performance. 

Other chamber concerts of interest were those given by 

» Motto Quartet at AZolian Hall on March 2; by the 
this Sirings Club, at AZolian Hall, on March 9; by the Walenn 
leric wartet on March 11 ; and by the Royal College of Music on 
d in March 1 and 14. 
Ives An exceptionally interesting programme was brought 
the gether for the Patron’s Fund concert, at Bechstein Hall, 
The a March 12. The chief works played were a Miniature 
cts aite for string quartet by Mr. Greville Cooke, a Tone-picture 
est, rstring quartet by Mr. Arthur Alexander, and a ‘Trefoil’ 
and t two pianofortes by Miss Ethel E. Bilsland, highly 
an contrasted works, all of which displayed ingenuity and sound 
the hnique. The solo performers of the concert were 
as Miss Ella Caspers and Mr. Alec Tait-Knight (vocalists), 
ick Miss Evelyn Dawkin (pianist), Miss Audrey Richardson 

olinist), and Miss Edith Penville (flautist). | 

Students of Trinity College gave a concert on March 18, 
twhich a movement from Svendsen’s Octett was the | 

‘as nncipal work performed. 
nd Music for the viola, written by Messrs. Cyril Scott, Frank 
is Bridge, B. J. Dale and York Bowen, supplied material for a 
S neert given by Mr. Lionel Ter‘is, at -Zolian Hall, on 
¢, March 18, before the Society of British composers. Two 
ve pieces for two violas by Mr. Bridge were new and attractive. 
)V sapien 
a PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
y The brilliance and expressiveness of Mr. Norman Wilks’s 
y aying earned plentiful appreciation at Bechstein Hall on 
» ebruary 24. He is decidedly in the front rank of our 
unger pianists. 

Herr Richard Buhlig repeated Korngold’s Sonata at 
Steinway Hall on February 26. On the same day Mr. E. B. 
Appleyard made his first appearance at “olian Hall and 

) played with refinement. On February 27, Mr. F. S. Kelly 
: gave his second, and on March 5 his third recital. Lastly, 
n March 19, he gave a concert at Queen’s Hall, with the 


London Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. G. Henschel, and 
gave satisfying interpretations of Concertos by Mozart 
D major) and Brahms (B flat). 

Among the world’s many famous pianists still in their 
teens,’ Miss Susanne Morvay, who gave a recital at olian 
Hall on February 28, is one of the most remarkable. The 
mental grip shown in her performances of the great G minor 
Urgan prelude and fugue of Bach, and in Beethoven’s 
‘Appassionata’ Sonata, were extraordinary. 

Mr. Egon Petri completed his recital of Liszt’s ‘ Années de 
pelerinage’ at Bechstein Hall on February 29, and added 


‘ 





.UM 


At Novello’s Rooms, on March 4, the London Chamber 
Concert Association met to receive M. Alexandre Siloti, who 
gave them a magnificent exhibition of his powers, especially 
in Bach’s music. The chromatic Fantasia and Fugue were 
| splendidly played. 

Recitals were given by Dr. Deszé Szanto at Bechstein Hall 
on March Miss Ella Ulrich at Steinway Hall on 


. 
| » 
| March 6, Miss Ella Spravka at Bechstein Hall on March 12, 
| and Mr. David Levine, at AZolian Hall, on March 20, 
Three of the world’s greatest pianists were heard in London 
| almost within a week. At Queen’s Hall, on March 12, Herr 
| Emil Sauer displayed the exhilaration and refinement of his 
| style in Brahms’s F minor Sonata, and in Schumann and 
| Chopin. Two days later, in the same hall, M. Busoni 
| fascinated his whole audience with his magical command of 
jtone - colour and_ gradation. His interpretations of 
Beethoven’s ‘ Hammerklavier’ Sonata and Liszt’s B minor 
| Sonata were of memorable grandeur and beauty. At 
Bechstein Hall, on March 19, M. Godowsky gave a recital, 
and though he tired his listeners with his own twenty-four 
‘ Walzermasken ’—lasting about an hour in performance—he 
again astonished all with his virtuosity. 
Music for two pianofortes provided the material for a 
pleasant entertainment given by the Misses Sutro at 
| Steinway Hall on March 15. Mlle. Aurora Geremi, a young 
player, showed exceptional faculties at Bechstein Hall on 
| March 18. 


VOCAL RECITALS. 

Handel’s ‘ Dove sei,’ with accompaniment for organ and 
strings, copied from the manuscript in the Konigliche 
Bibliothek, Berlin, was sung by Madame Helene Martini, 
at Bechstein Hall, on February 23. Recitals were given by 
Mr. Maurice Jeffes (AZolian Hall, February 23); Miss 
Richenda Clayton (Bechstein Hall, February 26) ; 
Professor Leon Rains, the fine bass singer from Dresden 
| (Bechstein Hall, February 27); Mr. F. Procter-Brown, 
|who gave settings of 16th and 17th century English 
lyrics (Zolian Hall, March 5); Miss Beryl Freeman 
(Bechstein Hall, March 7); Miss Margery Courtney and 
Mr. Constantine Morris (Bechstein Hall, March 8); 
Mr. Gordon Granville (Zolian Hall, March 12); and Mr. 
| M. Sterling Mackinlay (.£olian Hall, March 16). 

The Classical Society’s concert at Bechstein Hall, on 
March 6, took the form of a vocal recital by Herr Van Rooy, 
who showed himself as pre-eminent in lyrical as in operatic 
singing. 
| At the Ashburton Club, on March 9, a vocal recital was 
|given by Miss Margaret Finlay and Dr. A. F. Gibson, 
Miss Finlay sang some 





| assisted by Miss May Coleman. 


| Highland folk-songs. 


OTHER RECITALS. 


| 
| 
| 


Miss May Harrison, who through her playing makes a 
strong claim to supremacy among English lady violinists, 
gave a recital at Bechstein Hall on February 22, and 
interpreted Mozart, Bach, Sinding and other composers to 


perfection. Her sisters, Beatrice (violoncellist) and 
Margaret (pianist-composer), also took part. 
Mr. Mario Lorenzi gave one of his interesting harp 


recitals at Bechstein Hall on February 22. 

On February 26, Mr. Franz von Vecsey gave a recital at 
Bechstein Hall on February 28, and drew particular attention 
to his astonishing powers of virtuosity. He gave a second 
recital on March 6, and a third on March 21. 

Messrs. Philip and Bewley Cathie (violinist and pianist) 
and George Uttley (baritone) gave an interesting sonata and 
song recital at Steinway Hall on February 28. 

At Bechstein Hall, on February 28, Mr. Paul Kochanski 
revived the esteem for his powers created by his last visit, 
some six years ago. 

Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay completed her series of 
recitals at the Little Theatre on March 1 and 8, without a 
| break in her success. 
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> Barns-Phillips concert at Bec 











Hall, o1 nsisted of a varied selection from 
Miss Barns’s compositions. 

’ he Dietamen. Bie 1. on March 12, Miss Francesca Woolf Twickenham Philharmonic Society reached a high |eye 
wed creditable skill as a violoncellist. of excellence in a_ performance ‘of Coleridge - Taylors 
Herr Adolph Busch, a y violinist, played with skill | ‘ Hiawatha,’ on February 13. Not the least satisfactor 

ind fine dignit the Classical Society’s concert on | feature of the concert was the fact that the Tog 
March 14. _ ; Hall contained the largest audience yet attracted by th 
Vocal and inst: nt pils of Madame Montem-Smith | Society, which for some years past has done progressively 
Mr. J Francis Barnett gave a concert at the Guildhall | good work under the conduc torship of Mr. Arthur Cower 
S of Music on March 1. A well-balanced choir showed thorough familiarity with th 
At Queen’s Gate Hall, on March 7, Miss Eva Evalda | score, and tone-colour and expression were imparted to thei 
1 Miss Cissy Boehm (zither), both of whom are | !Mterpretation. The soloists were Miss Ida Kahp, 
till in their tee ‘e an attractive recital. Miss Boehm | Mr. Gwynne Davis, and Mr. Jackson Potter 
d a surprising command over the The Streatham and South London String Orchestr, 
of ich neglected and misunderstood | conducted by Mr. Sydney Robjohns, gave a concert 
Streatham Hall on March 12. The f 
ra rapidly progressing young New Zealand | Works by Saint-Saens, Gade, Grieg, Max Bruch, a 
ss Audrey Richardson, gave a ne at -Eolian | Tchaikovsky, and the soloists were Miss Dorothy Sj 
19. On the same day Miss Monique Poole, and Mr. R. Purcell Jones (violoncello). i 
5 st, was heard at Broadwood’s Rooms. Dr. Lemare, with the assistance of his pupils, gave his 
Mi \lida | in (soprano) and Miss Jetty Ingenius | fifth concert in aid of the Organists’ Benevolent Fund ; 
st) made successful first appearances in a joint recital | St- Catherine’s Hall, Lenten stone, on February 29. There 


I fourth Syn , Tchaikovsky's ‘ Le lac des 

é s d Sinigaglia’s ‘Le Baruffe Chiozzotte’ were 

mong t works ¢ llent performed by the Royal 
Artillery Band O s Hall February 23 

M IN series I stral concerts for the young 

was Cr February 24, when Mer ssohn’s * Scotch’ 

S\ upl t work Aver 1 Mr. Stewart 

Macpherson v gait rer. Miss Kimpton conducted 
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Hodg tt rar d Miss M 1 Crouch at the pianoforte. 
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T ( Ser Or stra, under presidency of Lord 
\lverstor ga their first « rt on March 11 at the 
HT rn Restaurant. The hor d r, Mr. J. Stansfeld, 
red ust! r erformar $ f movements from 
I ns first Symphony and ‘Emperor’ Pianoforte | 
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\ a I t | K-Ssong Society, he d at 
St \ H 1 Mar 16, a sical programme was 
rranged W M Marga I Mr. Clive Carey 
I wo Gael gers, Mr. MacClennan and Dr. MacCrae 
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ert at ( Hall on March 20 rhe part-songs sung 
nder the direction of Dr W. H. Herbert Hickox inc luded 
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Suburban Concerts. 











audience, and the concert was considered t 
© a great success. 


was a very large 


Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONI 


BELFAST. 

The concert of the Philharmonic Society, 
was of a miscellaneous nature, with the two Misses Harnisor 
(violin and violoncello) and Signor Lenghi as 
Both of these talented ladies were greatly appreciated. 


/ENTS. ) 


on February 


soloists, 


The 


Society’s choir sang ‘Go, song of mine’ (Elgar) ; ‘Th 
Tyger (Granville Bantock); ‘The Galway piper 
(Fletcher); and concluded the concert with Handel's 





from ‘Deborah.’ The difficult 
choruses were most interesting, and 
their creditable performance proved again Dr. F. Koeller’ 
skill in all branches of training. Unfortunately for us, he 
has announced his intention of going to the Antipodes, an 


‘Immortal Lord,’ 


unaccompanied 
} 





resigning the post he has filled for nearly a quarter of 
century with so much distinction to himself and credit to his 
forces. ve next concert of the Society will be his last. 





10, Dr. Laurence Walker’s chamber concert 
the Brodsky (Quartet, with Miss Florence Nixon as 

The programme included Tchaikovsky’s (Quartet 
in D, Op. 11, and Beethoven’s Op. 18, No. 6. On February17, 
Mr. Phillips brought Madame Kirkby Lunn and Mr. Per 
Grainger, and, expected from such emi 


On February 
brought 


calist. 





be 





as might 


artists, the concert was very successful. The Bach-Busoni 
Prelude and | in D minor was perhaps the most 





notable feature 
Another chamber concert of Dr. 
on March 12, at which 


L. Walker's was given 
took the leading pianoforte part, 


ne OK th 








in conjunction with Mr. Alex. Cohen (violin) and Mr. A 
Hemingway (violoncello). 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Madame Albani’s farewell concert, given in the Towr 
Hall on February 22, was a great success, a large and 
enthusiastic audience being present to do homage to a great 


singer. 
The sirmingham Philharmonic Society’s last orche 
concerts of the current series of eight were given in the 
Town Hall, on February 28 and March 13 respectively, the 
conductor being Mr. Thomas Beecham. Two Symphonies 
* Unfinished ’ and Haydn’s in C), as well as tw 
F, known as the ‘ Brandenburg,’ wit! 
trumpet, flute, oboe and violin soli, and Liszt’s well-known 
Concerto in E flat, for pianoforte and orchestra, the soloist 
being Miss Irene Scharrer) were included in the programme 
of February 28. The interpretation of these items was most 


stral 


(Schubert’s 


Concertos (Bach’s in 


gratifying, being both admirable in technique and artistic 
in conception and execution. Two novelties were intr 


wcert on March 13, Rutland Boughton’s 
music-drama, ‘ Uther and [graine, 
‘Love duet’ and closing sc 
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-m *Feuersnot,’ the Symphony ot the evening being 
thaikovsky’s No. 5, in E minor. Mr. Rutland Boughton 
sducted his own work, — impressed one as being 
amewhat gloomy and mournful, but as far as one was able 
judge from a first hearing the music evidently portrays 
ain emotions of the personages of the music-drama, 
hich deals with the meeting of Uther and Igraine and the 
th of the future hero, Arthur. 
‘he Birmingham Choral and Orchestral Association, 
nducted by Mr. Joseph H. Adams, gave a concert recital 
Gounod’s opera, ‘ Faust,’ in the Town Hall, on March 
sich attracted a crowded audience. The performance, 
wever, Was not up to the usual standard to which this 
sociation has accustomed one, evidently owing to insufficient 
The principal parts were assigned to Madame 
sence Parkes Darby, Miss Emily Cleobury, Mr. Walter 
Ottey, Mr. Arthur Cranmer, and Mr. William Bennett. 
The last Harrison Concert of the current series took place 
tthe Town Hall on March 4, the executive being the 
ndon Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Arthur 


2 


-> 


hearsals. 





\ikisch. The chief success was attained by the magnificent 
ad thrilling performance of Tchaikovsky’s symphonic 
Tone-poem ‘Francesca da Rimini’ and  Schubert’s 

phony, the ‘ Unfinished.” The whole of the second 





f the programme was devoted to Wagner. 

Asong recital was given in the New Temperance Hall, 
1 March 1, by Miss Marion Cori (mezzo-soprano) and Miss 
Minnie Melville (soprano), both new-comers to Birmingham. 
The last Max Mosse! Drawing Room Concert of the present 
m was given in the Grosvenor Room, Grand Hotel, 

1 8, the chief attraction being the re-appearance 
dlebrated pianist, Herr Emil Sauer, after an 
nearly seventeen years. His remarkable interpretation 
Beethoven’s ‘Sonata Appassionata’ was a revelation, as was 





the 
absence of 


f 
ol 


ol 


sperformance of three Chopin pieces. Mr. Max Mossel 
ntributed some violin solos, the vocalist being Miss Teresa 
{malfi (contralto), the accompanist Mr. G. H. Manton. 

Aperformance of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion was given 
it the Birmingham Cathedral, Part 1 on March 8 and 
Part 2 on the: following afternoon, the Cathedral being 


cowded on both occasions. Mr. Stephenson conducted, and 
Mr. T. Appleby Matthews presided at the organ, and Dr. 

Reynolds gave the recitativo-continuo on a clavichord. An 
wgmented choir and orchestra had | secured for the 
ecasion, and the soli were entrusted to Madame Alice 

illips, Miss Sara Silvers, and the lay-clerks, Messrs. 
Blackburn, Wilkes, Bennett and Stoddard. The perform 
ances were deeply impressive and appealing, and artistically 

re gratifying than last year. 

The Birmingham Symphony Orchestra’s last orchestral 
concert of the season was given in the Town Hall on March 9, 
ander the able conductorship of Mr. Julian Clifford, of the 
Harrogate Kursaal, who has rendered excellent services during 
he s¢ ason, the Orchestra now being in complete sympathy 
vith his beat. He gave a fine performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
Pathetic ° Symphony, realising s jme excellent effects. Mr. 
Watkin Mills was the vocalist, singing with his customary 
racing style, and the solo pianist Mr. Wilfred Ridgway, 
who gave a virile and temperamental performance of Liszt’s 
— Espagnole.’ Mr. Charles Collier played two 
ances Debussy in a brilliant manner. 

_Mr. R. J. Buckley, the musical critic of the Azrn 
saxelte and Express, gave an interesting lecture on ‘ Some 
ld songs and their stories,’ before the members of the 
y Musical Club on March 9, giving the history 
the King,’ ‘Comin’ through the rye,’ ‘ Annie 

Alice, where art thou,’ ‘Oh, the lovely Mistress 

‘Death of Nelson,’ ‘ Auld lang syne,’ ‘ Home, sweet 

‘The anchor’s weighed,’ and ‘Tom Bowling.’ The 
> was listened to with great interest, and embodied far- 
researches quite unknown to the general public. 
Catterall String Quartette gave their last chamber 
of four at Queen’s College on March 12, their contri- 
utions being B eethoven’s Strin g quartet in C major, Op. 59, 
No. 3, and ” Brahms’s String quartet in C minor, Op. 51, 
No. 1, to which they did complete justice. Miss Ada Forrest 
and sang with temperament and artistic 


een 
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reaching 
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concert 


was the vocalist, 
The 


schooled performer. 


c Xpression. 


Mrs. J. C. Hock accompanied. 


of 


solo pianist was Miss Mabel Moss, a well- | 
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BOURNEMOUTH. 

The Symphony Concerts continue to pursue the even 

tenor of their way, Mr. Dan Godfrey showing no signs ot 


faltering in his determination to present nothing but what is 





worthy of perf rmance, and that in as creditable a manner 
as possible. If there have been fewer novelties of value 
than usual during the past month, two, at least, stood 
out pre-eminently. These were Sir C. V. Stanford’s beautiful 
Symphony No. 7, in D minor, and Dr. Walford Davies's 
charming ‘Parthenia’ S the composer in each case 
conducting. At the conc on February 22, Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie conducted some of | is compositions ’ the *Tam 


efiective. 





’ Shanter’ Humoresque | 


Outside the scope of the symphony concerts several 
interesting fixtures remain to be recorded. Mr. Godfrey's 
Benefit Concerts were the occasion of an influx of tal nted 
artists, those assisting the. néfictatre including Mada 


seorg Het nschel, Mr. Arnold Trowell, 
Mr. James Fernandez. Madame 
Ada Crossley has appeared, as have also Miss Edith Evans 
and Mr. Walter Williams (orchestral concert), Franz von 
Vecsey, Stella Carol, Miss Ellen Bowick, and Madame Clara 
Butt and Mr. Kennerley Rumford. 

A red-letter day was March 9, when Edward El 
visited the town in order to conduct a concert devoted 
his compositions. The second Symphony was the magz 
J of the afternoon, impressive | 
somewhat stern and un receiving 
excellent interpretation the Munici 
Orchestra, specially augmented 

On February 27 a decidedly 
Coleridge-Taylor’s expressively p 


Gleeson- White, Dr. (¢ 
Mr. Vernon Warner and 


oir 





this remarkably 
ompromising work 
hands of the 
for the occasion. 
periormance ol 
* Hiawatha ’ 


pus 


an 


pal 


at I 


pleasing 





cturesque 











music (Parts 1 and 2) was given by the Municipal Choir and 
Orchestra. The composer conducted, and obtained very 
satisfactory results from the combined force Miss Leah 
Felissa, Signor Lenghi and Mr. Julien Henry were the 
soloists ; the latter artist sang with much feeling, and Miss 
Felissa was dramatically convi ncing, but Signor 5 
efforts were marred by his distressing vibrato. 
concert, too, Dr. H. Holloway, Bournemouth’s premier 
oe and s-master of the Municipa! Choir, w 
epresented by his choral ballad, ‘ The Challenge.’ 
BRISTOL. 

At the farewell concert of Madame Albani in the Colston 
Hall, on February 20, there was a gratifying feature in u ¢ 
appearance upon the platform of 400 members of 
Bristol Choral Society, who, under the direction of Mr. 
Riseley, supported her in Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hear my prayer. 

The annual concert of St. Luke’s Choral Society was 
held at the Young Men’s Christian Association Hall, 
Bushy Park, on February 26. In addition to the choir and 


band Mr. Russell 
at the organ. 


the first part of whicl 


Palmear was at the pianoforte and Mr. 
Mr. C. H. Bishop directed the performance, 
1 was devoted to Van Bree’s cantata, 














‘Saint Cecilia’s Day.’ Miss Pauline Allen sang the solos 
effectively. In the miscellaneous second part of the 
concert some members of the Society acquitted themselves 
creditably as soloists. 

On March 6 there was a concert at Colston Hall in aid 
of the funds of the Sunday Evening Services which are 
held in the’building. An excellent programme was well 
interpreted by Miss Perceval Allen, Miss Gertrud 
Winchester, Mr. Hubert Uzielli, and the Bristol Ladies’ 
Quartet (Misses Eugenie Harrison, Isabel Radford, Lil) 
Grant and Ena Peillie)), with Mr. Ge Riseley at the 
organ. The accompanist was Mr. W. E. Fowler. 

The Bristol! Temperance Choral Society gave — the 
thirty-first annual concert on March 6 at the \ Young Mens 
Association Hall, St. James’s Square. Arthur E. Fisher’ 
cantata, ‘The wreck of the Hesperus,’ was_ nicely 
after which there was a miscellaneous selection. ie 
principal vocalists were Miss Ethel Beetlestone, and Mr. 
John S. Perry and Mr. Belgrove (both from Exeter 
Cathedral). Mr. F. Stone was the conductor. 


On March 14 the Clifton (Quintet held the r fourth concert 


of the season and gratified a large woe ba at the Victoria 
| Rooms by the admirable manner in which they interpreted 
an interesting programme. There wasar elty i in Loefiler’s 
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two Rhapsodies, ‘L’Etang’ and ‘La Cornemuse,’ for 
pianoforte, viola and oboe, the striking effects of which were 
cleverly presented. 

The Bristol Choral Society on March 16 gave a 

performance of ‘ Israel in Egypt’ at Colston Hall, under the 
able direction of Mr. George Riseley. Choir and orchestra 
numbered 500, the leader being Mr. Harold Bernard, and 
Mr. G. Herbert Riseley at the organ. The soloists were 
Miss Ada Forrest, Miss Ethel Harris, Miss 
Winchester, Mr. Joseph Reed and Mr. Dan Price. A large 
audience testified to their delight at the satisfactory manner 
in which the oratorio was given. 

At Victoria Rooms, on March 20, the Bristol Symphony 
Orchestra gave a concert under the direction of Mr. 
Maurice Alexander. The programme included César 
Franck’s Symphony in D minor, and Mr. Cyril Rootham’s 


| 


orchestral rhapsody ‘A Passer-by.’ The vocalist was 
Miss Amy Perry. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Chamber music has been to the fore in Cambridge. The 


University Musical Society has given four concerts, the visiting | 


performers being the Brussels, Grimson, and Schwiller 
(Quartets. At the final concert Mr. H. Inwards led a 
performance of Schubert’s Octet, and Mozart’s Clarinet 


quintet. In addition to these there was a concert of modern 
chamber music with quartets by Vaughan Williams and 
Tanciew, and the Henkel Quartet also paid us a visit. 

Two of Dr. Mann’s symphony concerts, conducted by 
Sir Edward Elgar and Sir Henry Wood, have taker place. 

In choral music the University Society gave a very good 
performance of Bach’s ‘St. John’ Passion music, a work 
which seems to be coming into favour. The music made a 
great impression, and certainly deserves more recognition 
than it has hitherto received. 

Local Societies have been active. The Meldreth Society 
gave ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast,’ and the Royston Society 
Alan Gray’s ‘ Rock Buoy bell’ and Lloyd’s ‘ Hero and 
Leander.’ 

The Cambridge Choral Society announces a Festival of two 
days. ‘The Creation,’ ‘Elijah,’ and Sterndale Bennett’s | 
‘May Queen’ are the works selected. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


| 


rHE THREE TOWNS. 
Through an oversight, mention was omitted last month 
‘ , > - ’. . i« 
f the second of Dr. Weekes’s symphony concerts at 


Plymouth, on February 14. 
was Dvordk’s in G (No. 4). 

The Misses Smith secured the appearance of Miss Marie 
Hall at the last of their musical matinées, on March 6, the 
violinist being associated with Miss Florence Smith in the 
* Kreutzer’ Sonata (Beethoven). The ‘ Jupiter’ Symphony | 
(Mozart) was played in a thoroughly artistic manner by 
Mr. R. G. Evans’s Symphony Orchestra, on March 13, and 
the elastic capabilities of the players was shown by their 
equally successful treatment of the ‘Caprice Italien’ of 
Tchaikovsky, and the ‘ Valse Triste’ of Sibelius. 

The King Street Wesleyan Sunday School Choir, holders of 
the Sunday School Challenge Banner and Shield, sang some 
of the attractive pieces in their répertoire on | 
February 26, conducted by Mr. Harry Woodward. On| 
March 6, a choir and band of eighty performers gave 
selections from ‘St. Paul’ at Ker Street, Devonport. Mr. 


The Symphony of the occasion 


j1 





most t 





Gertrude 


|S 


| first performances in Edinburgh. 


held in the music class-room on March 1. 
| Moonie’s able direction the choir gave admirable performances 
of ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast,’ Stanford’s ‘ Songs of 
| Fleet,’ and excerpts from ’ 


Creation,’ and Smart’s ‘The Bride 


on February 28, it was announced that the proposed autyp, 
concert had to be abandoned owing to the small attendangs 
at rehearsal, chiefly of the male section. The Society he 
been at work for fifty-three years. There was no alternatiy, 
| but to suspend operations for at least twelve months, 
On February 28, Mr. T. Lean conducted the Salta, 


a 
The annual « 
ure on Febri 
‘ce familiar che 

— Elgar 
he unaccom pa 

jgbel Wilkie 








Wesleyan Choir through a programme illustrating points jin, 
| lecture given in collaboration with Sir Frederick Bridge 
| on the Wesleyan Tune Book. : 
EDINBURGH. 

In the Queen’s Hall, on February 20, Mr. John Tait; 
Select Choir gave an interesting concert. The programme 
comprised works by Elgar, Bantock and other composers 
The Northern Choral Society, conductor Mr. J. 4 
Crichton, gave its ninth annual concert in the Music Hall 
on February 24. Goring Thomas’s ‘ Sun- Worshippers, 
and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Bon-Bon Suite’ were the works 
performed. The choir sang in a most praiseworthy manner, 
which reflected much credit on the conductor. 

St. Cuthbert’s Musical Association, conducted by Mr. G.W, 
Crawford, gave a well-attended concert in the Music Hall on 
February 27. The programme was drawn up on popular 
lines, and comprised orchestral selections, choruses, part: 
songs, all of which were given in excellent style. 

The sixteenth annual concert of Mr. Moonie’s Choir was 
given in the Music Hall on February 28. The works selected 
for performance were Verdi’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ Brahms’s 
‘Ave Maria,’ MacCunn’s ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel ’—ajj 
performed for the first time in Edinburgh—and Feélicien 
David’s Symphonic ode, ‘ The Desert.’ The soloists were 
Misses Eva Rich and Alice Cleugh, and Messrs. James 
Taylor, Walter Lawley, W. H. Oldham, Bridge Peters and 
George Campbell. In ‘ The Desert,’ Mr. R. C. H. Morrison, 
as reciter, gave an impressive reading cf the ‘ melodrama. 
An _ excellent orchestra, under the leadership of 
Mr. James Winram, provided the accompaniments, and also 
gave a splendid interpretation of a new Concert-overture, 


‘1745, composed by Mr. W. B. Moonie, a son of the 
conductor. The latest work by this talented young composer 


shows a notable command of orchestration, and was most 
favourably received. Throughout the evening the choir sang 
with the unity of expression, brilliancy of execution, and 
beauty of tone and phrasing which are ever-present features 
in its performances. Lovers of choral music in Edinburgh 
»we a debt of gratitude to Mr. Moonie for the large number— 
ome twenty-five—of important works of which he has given 


The annual concert of the University Musical Society was 
Under Mr. J. A. 
the 
* Faust. 

The Royal Choral Union, conductor Mr. T. H. Collinson, 


| gave its annual concert in the Music Hall on March il. 


The I and of ‘The 
of Dunkerron.’ The 


arge and well-trained body of singers gave the various 


works performed were Parts 2 


choruses with fine solidity of tone, precision of attack, and 


unefulness. In ‘The Bride of Dunkerron,’ the choir 


| specially distinguished itself in ‘ Down through the deep 
and ‘ Hail to Thee.’ 


Cc 


The soloists, who were all thoroughly 
apable, were Miss Melita, Mr. Morgan Kingston, and 


F. W. Chorley, conductor, obtained some excellent singing | 2z. Thorpe Bates. A fall cvchesten, ted by Ms. W e 
hem the choke ="® | Cole, lent efficient aid. 
; | Ata meeting of the Bach Society, held in the Cathedral 
OTHER DEVONSHIRE TOWNS. I 4 


fall on March 12, Dr. Walford Davies gave a highly 


The first concert of the Torquay Musical Association, appreciated lecture on ‘ The art of Bach and modern music.’ 


under the new conductorship of Messrs. H. E. Crocker and | 
Walter L. Twining (vice Mr. T. H. Webb, resigned), which | 
took place on March 20, was successful. Mendelssohn’s | 
‘Scotch’ Symphony and_ Beethoven’s ‘ Prometheus’ 
Overture were the chief numbers for the orchestra, and 
the choir sang Stanford’s ‘ Last Post’ and Mendelssohn’s 
* As the hart pants.’ 





1] 


CORNWALL. 





It is painful to record the suspension of the Penzance 
Alan Thorne is the present 
At the annual meeting 


Choral Society (of which Mr. 
conductor) through lack of support. 


I 





GLASGOW. 


For his second chamber concert on February 20, Mr. A. M. 
lenderson had associated with him the Brussels Quartet. A 


judiciously contrasted programme was presented—Haydn’s 
Quartet in G major, Dvordk’s Quartet in F major, and 
Brahms’s Pianoforte quintet in F minor. 
the ensemble was perfect, the Quintet, in which 


In all of these 
Mr. 


lenderson played the pianoforte part, being especially 


well received by the audience. 
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ie, 

d autum, | The annual concert of the University Choral Society took | fairy-tale. Strauss’s ‘ Also sprach Zarathustra’ received a 

tendange:f sce on February 27. The programme included more or | fine performance, which was conducted with great skill by 

Ciety ha: ff ssfamiliar choral numbers by Bach, Di Lassus, Tchaikovsky, | Sir Frederic Cowen, and a strangely assorted programme 
In his 


Iternatiye 


. 


jahms, Elgar, &c., the choir’s best work being exhibited in 
ye unaccompanied pieces. Vocal solos were given by Miss 


Saltas) ff jabel Wilkie and Mr. Marcus Thomson, and Mr. A. M. 
ints ing ff Henderson, in addition to his duties as conductor, contributed 


Bridge 





sanoforte solos. Mr. W. F. Forsyth accompanied. 

Itso happened that the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company 
ind the Moody-Manners Opera Company held the boards of 
e Theatre Royal and the Grand Theatre respectively for 
be same fortnight, March 4 to 16, with the result that both 









smpanies played to comparatively small audiences. The 
1 Taits  Yoody-Manners Company gave for the first time in Glasgow 
samme fH ie stage presentation of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah,’ and one 
\posers, HH sould have expected crowded audiences to hear the familiar 
J. A. Tj sork in new surroundings ; but, curiously enough, the three 
iC Hall ff yesentations given were possibly the poorest from the box- 
ippers, HH ofice point of view. The work lends itself well to stage 
Works @ sting and performance, and this fact minimises in a measure 
lanner, Mi he loss of massive effect generally secured in concert 
Q srformances by large choral bodies. 
G.W. The Orpheus Choir’s concert on March 14 drew an 
Tall on adience which completely filled St. Andrew’s Hall. The 
pular # yogramme contained no fewer than eighteen unaccompanied 
Part sieces, all of which were sung entirely from memory—a 
emewhat unique feat in itself—with a delicacy, finish, and 
it Was ff jeauty of tone worthy of the highest praise. Especially fine 
lected was the choir’s performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Summer 
hms’; sgone,’ Elgar's ‘Evening scene,’ and Walter Hately’s 
—al] ‘Diaphenia.’ Five part-songs, the composition of the 
licien onductor (Mr. Hugh S. Roberton), were included in the 
Were programme, and of these one of the most effective was ‘ All 
ames i the April evening.’ Mention must also be made of 
} and Mr. Roberton’s excellent annotation of the programme. 
ison, f# Solos were sung by Miss Caroline Hatchard and Mr. Plunket 
ma. Greene, and Mr. Wilfrid Senior accompanied. 
; Quite a large number of other music-makings have taken 
also #@ place, among them being pianoforte recitals by Sauer and 
‘ure, lamond, a vocal recital by Mr. Robert Burnett, a Harrison 
the concert with the London Symphony Orchestra (conducted by 
oser_ #@ \Nikisch), choral concerts by the Gaelic Musical Association 
nost (Mr. W. Armstrong) and the Young Men’s Christian 
ang Association Choir (Mr. R. L. Reid), a concert performance 
i { selections from ‘Carmen’ and ‘Faust’ by the Grand 
Ines Opera Society (Mr. R. Hutton Malcolm), the annual 
gh concert by the students of the Athenzeum School of Music, 
ali Messager’s ‘ Veronique ’ by the Amateur Operatic Society 
en Mr. Wilfrid Senior), Sullivan’s ‘ Ruddigore,’ by the 
Orpheus Club (Mr. James Barr), and a concert by the Ladies’ 
vas Sting Orchestra, given on February 29, under Miss 
A. Hilda Bailey. 
es 
biz GLOUCESTER AND DISTRICT. 
n, The last concert of the Gloucester Choral Society’s season 









was given at the Shire Hall on March 19, when Verdi’s 
‘Requiem’ and Handel’s Suite for strings, were performed. 
There was a large audience and the concert was a most 
gratifying success. The heavy demands which the ‘ Requiem’ 
made upon the choir received a noble response. The soloists 
were Madame Alice Phillips, Miss Sara Silvers, Mr. Cynlais 
Gibbs, and Mr. Harry Downing. Dr. Brewer conducted. 

On February 27, the Cheltenham Philharmonic Society 
gave ‘The Flying Dutchman’ (Wagner) at the Town Hall. 
A large orchestra was engaged, and Mr. C. J. Phillips led 
his forces to a successful achievement. Among the soloists, 
chief honours were borne by Mr. Charles Tree, as the 
Dutchman ; Miss Laura Evan-Williams took the part of 
senta, Mr. George Baker represented Daland, and Mr. 
Joseph Reed sang the solos of Erik. The quality of the 
choir and solo work made the concert most enjoyable. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT. 
_At the tenth Philharmonic concert on February 20, 
Glazounow’s sixth Symphony in C minor created a 


favourable impression by the nobility of its style and fine 
workmanship. Joseph Holbrooke’s ‘ Viking’ does not 
present its gifted composer in an attractive light, and as a 
fantastic attempt at programme-music it was less approved 
than Liadoff’s ‘ Baba-Jaga,’ which is based on a Russian 











closed with Dukas’s Scherzo, ‘ L’Apprenti Sorcier.’ 
songs M. Anzo Bozani did not create a furore, and it was 
left to the choir to provide special pleasure by their 
beautiful singing of Brahms’s folk-songs ‘In silent night’ 
and ‘ Love, fare thee well,’ in which they received the rare 
compliment of an encore. 

Sir Henry Wood conducted the eleventh concert on 
March 5, the programme being entirely devoted to Wagner; 
the orchestra being augmented to ninety players, a splendid 
array which did full justice to its own powers and to the 
conductor’s attention to detail. 

At the seventh concert of the Akeroyd Symphony 
Orchestra on February 13, a ‘ plebiscite ’ programme included 
Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony (which seems to have 
replaced the ‘Pathetic’ in public favour), Schubert’s 
*Rosamunde ’ Overture, Schumann’s ‘ Traumerei,’ and Liszt’s 
second ‘ Hungarian Rhapsody.’ They were admirably played 
under Mr. Akeroyd’s expert direction, and Mr. Frederic 
Brandon gave a brilliant performance of the solo pianoforte 
part in Liszt’s Concerto No. in A major. The vocalist 
was Miss Emily Breare. 

The eighth and closing concert of the Akeroyd series on 
February 27 was distinguished by the presence of Sir Charles V. 
Stanford, who conducted his new Philharmonic Symphony 
No. 7, in Dminor. It is an interesting, clever, and melodious 
work which enhances the composer’s reputation, and does 
timely service to native musical art as a successful modern 
example of pure absolute music. Mr. Plunket Greene greatly 
added to the enjoyment of the audience by his delightful 
singing of several of Stanford’s arrangements of Irish airs. 

As president of the Rodewald Concert Club, Sir Charles 
Stanford attended the concert held on February 26, when 
his Quartet for strings in B flat (Op. 104) was played by 
Miss Edith Robinson, Miss Isabel McCullagh, Miss Lillie 
Sims and Miss Mary McCullagh. 

‘Elijah’ was sung in the Philharmonic Hall by the 
Liverpool Choral Society on March 9, the vocal principals 
being Miss Olive Clare, Miss Hilda Cragg-James, 
Mr. Joseph Cheetham, and Mr. Robert Burnett. The 
leader of the orchestra was Mr. John Lawson, with 
Mr. Coller at the organ. Conducted by Mr. Percival 
Ingram, the performance possessed many commendable 
features, the singing of the large choir (which is mainly 
recruited from the Nonconformist choirs of the city) being 
marked by intelligence and expression, although not specially 
remarkable for dramatic accentuation. 

The community is again indebted 
Evans and the Welsh Choral Union for their latest 
performance, on March 16, of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion. As in 1907, they gave a noble reading of this 
immortal work. The new version edited by Sir Edward 
Elgar and Mr. Ivor Atkins was used, which retains the words 
of the authorized version in the recitatives, and endeavours 
to reproduce Bach’s declamation as closely as the English 
words allow. The recitatives allotted to the tenor voice 
were sung with singular felicity of style and expression 
by Mr. Gervase Elwes. Commendable dignity marked 
the singing by Mr. Ivor Foster in the Christ-music. 
The other voca? principals were Miss Gladys Honey, 
Miss Dilys Jones, and Mr. Hamilton Harris, whose 
singing was inspired by the correct spirit. The dramatic 
element in the choral music is designedly secondary, 
but in the opportunities which occur, as ‘ Have lightnings, 
and thunders,’ and in the Barabbas cry, the qualities of the 
Welsh choir in fire and force shone out vividly. They were 
also shown by beauty of piano tone in the chorales, and by 
alert singing in the double choruses. 

At their third chamber concert on February 24, the 
Brodsky Quartet played Schumann’s Quartet in A, Op. 41, 
No. 3, Mozart’s Quintet in G minor (second viola 
Mr. Barker), and Brahms’s Sonata for pianoforte and ’cello, in 
which Mr. Edward Isaacs and Mr. Carl Fuchs collaborated. 

Three pianoforte recitals of more than passing importance 
are deserving of notice. The first was given by Mr. 
Herbert Fryer on March 1, the second by Mr. Frederic 
Brandon on March 2. In their recitals the executive 
equipment and temperamental qualifications of these clever 
young native pianists were successfully displayed. But it 
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a 
was reserved for a young lady, Miss Susanne von Morvay, | Society are to co-operate in its production, Mr. Walte; 
to create the greatest sensation at her pianoforte recital on | Nesbitt conducting in Manchester and Mr. Harry Evans ip 
March 4. At the age of sixteen it is no exaggeration to say | Liverpool. Mr. Herbert Whittaker also will conduct the 
that this young Hungarian is already fit to be placed in| work in Hanley at the third concert of the North Staffordshire 
the front rank of pianoforte virtuosi. | and District Choral Society in the spring of 191}. At 

The successful series of Harrison Concerts were brought to the Manchester Cathedral, Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson 
a brilliant conclusion in the Philharmonic on March 14, | gave Bach’s motet ‘ Jesu, priceless Treasure,’ on the firs 
when Mr. Nikisch conducted the London Symphony | Sunday in Lent with the usual choir after evensong ; 
Orchestrain Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s | performed a//a caffella, its nine or ten separate number 
* Francesca da Rimini,’ and in a Wagner selection in which | were given without the slightest fall in pitch—no mea 
the ‘ Trauermarsch’ made a deep impression. Mr. Percy | accomplishment in a work occupying twenty-five minutes, 
Harrison has never exhibited his wisdom and experience as Concerts of chamber music have not been numerous, by 
in impresario more usefully than in this concert. of exceptional excellence. The second Schiller concer 

The third concert of the Warrington Musical Society was | brought us the Brussels Quartet, with whom Mr. Isido; 
held in the Parr Hall on March 20, when a performance was Cohn co-operated in the Brahms F minor Quintet, where we 
given of Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ and of Dr. C. T. | got all the old brilliance allied to breadth of style. No 
Reynolds's effective chorus, ‘ For all the Saints,’ originally | much music by Dohnanyi has been played here—Richter 
written for the recent Festival of the Liverpool Church | years ago introduced a symphony of his which had great 
Choir Association, and orchestrated by Dr. Reynolds for this | freshness (and heavenly length !), and his D flat Quartet had 


performance. Conducted by Mr. F. H. Crossley, the | much in common with the larger work in this respect. 
excellent choir and orchestra of 200 performers were also| Egon Petri we have known as a great Bach and Beethoven 


heard to advantage in the Dvordk music, in which the vocal | player ; and now we find him a great Lisztianer. The room 
principals were Madame Sadler-logg, Miss Dora Arnell, | has been too small to hold his overflowing audiences for the 


Mr. Joseph Cheetham and Mr. James Coleman. * Années de Pélerinage ’ recitals. 
- ae Rutland Boughton’s visit to the Musical Society brought us 
MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. new concert-room experiences—lowered lights and screened 


-_ : | performers, the lattercondition contributing partly to indistinct 
The past month has been one of unexampled congestion, verbal utterance—no one knew for certain when the music had 
and labour troubles must have left their mark in diminished | reached its end, and so there was no applause. Under some 
uttendances and impoverished exchequers. Although | conditions this is very desirable. Fiona Macleod, William 
Mr. Michael Balling does not officially begin to reign c’er | Morris, Edward Carpenter such are some of the sources oj 
us until next October, yet his week of opera-conducting | Boughton’s inspiration. William Morris’s ‘The Chapel in 
nder Mr. Ernst De nhof’s management (dealt with elsewhere | Lyonesse ’ and Fiona Macleod’s ‘ Daughter of the Sun’ had 
1 these page s), followed by his direction of the last Hallé | a string quartet accompaniment. Mr. Francis Harford, 
concert, and of the Pension Fund concert on March 21,| Mr. Norman Allen, Mr. Frank Slater, and Miss Newton- 
have constituted his real entrance into our musical life, still | Hlague were the vocalists. 
further emphasized by the dinner in his honour on Monday, | The Accrington Choral Society, conducted by Mr. W. S. 
March Il, by the Manchester Deutscher-Verein. The | Walker, has now completed seventy years of musical activity 
guest of the evening contrasted the essentially practical, | in a thriving manufacturing and engineering centre. The 
common-sense English nature with the more idealistic | celebration concert on March 6 had an unusual scope, the 
a sy of life ; oP pe = these two natures programme embracing Brahms’s ‘Song of Destiny’ and 
could, in his opinion, accomplish any ¥ > artistic | * apsody.’ ; Slgar’s ‘ Black Kni ’ cantat: 
life. Enthusiastic agylase gested Een poe es a oo Phyilie Lee oti — — : os —— fay ~ 3 _ 
: , | Phyllis Lett taking the solo part in the Brahms ‘ Rhapsody 
his ambition to establish opera in Manchester, adding, and singing four of Bantock’s ‘Sappho’ songs. 7 
with a grim smile, *It will be found expensive.’ The Bolton Philharmonic Society, conducted by Mr. 
Sir Henry Wood has resigned his position as conductor of | Charles Risegari, on March 15 performed Goring Thomas's 
hestral concerts of the Gentlemen’s series, and | posthumous cantata, ‘The Swan and the Skylark,’ with 
appointed Balling in his stead. The visiting | Stanford’s orchestration. A local pianist, Miss Constantine, 
conductors to the Halle series have been Percy Pitt, | played the solo part in Mendelssohn’s ‘Capriccio brillant,’ 
Hollander, and Thomas Beecham, only the latter displaying | the orchestra being composed mainly of gifted local amateurs. 
ny conspicuous masterly control, his finest work being the | Fine singing was exhibited by Mr. George Parker in one 
uccompaniment to Brodsky’s reading of Tchaikovsky’s Violin | of Brahms’s ‘ Serious songs’ and Miss Myra Dixon in two 
MCETtO, De Huss © Dance Rhapsody,’ and Strauss’s ‘ Till |} of the Elgar ‘ Sea-Pictures,’ with orchestral accompaniment. 
Eulenspiegel. : In the cantata these singers were joined by Miss Doris Carter 
Ihe past season has witnessed the laying of the Delius | and Mr. Anderson Nicol. 3 
his fearsome ultra-modernist has been represented 








b« gey ; t I 

by the ‘ Brigg Fair’ and ‘Appalachia’ Variations, in addition rey - Tae . ’ 

to the *‘ Rhapsody,’ and the Manchester public has vigorously | NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AND DISTRICT. 
applauded, evidently finding him much to its taste. By a] Two orchestral concerts within the confines of a single 


strange irony, Beecham’s visit coincided with the performance | week proved an unusual event. On Friday, March 8, Mr. 
of ‘ Elektra’ at the Theatre Royal, and the Hallé audience | Percy Harrison brought the London Symphony Orchestra 
was largely depleted in consequence, but he must be ranked | under Nikisch, and was rewarded with a packed house. The 
with the three or four conductors who have impressed us with | extraordinarily fine playing of the orchestra and Nikisch’s 
their grip of matters. On March 14, Balling conducted the | powerful personality made the concert one of supreme 
third acts of ‘ Lohengrin’ and ‘ Tannhiuser’ ; it will not have | interest. The programme included Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ 
been in vain if the Hallé executive realises the artistic futility Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s lurid ‘Francesca da Rimini’ 
of using such an unwieldy choir on such occasions ; Symphonic-poem, a Weber overture, and a group of 
xperiences at the opera the previous week spoiled everybody Wagner numbers. Tchaikovsky was also represented at the 
for Wagner's choruses given by over two hundred singers. | concluding concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra on the 
\fter all our varied experience of the art of conducting | following Thursday afternoon, when the fifth Symphony was 
during the winter, there came Arthur Nikisch on March 13, given. Mr. E. L. Bainton must be congratulated on his own 
to the final Harrison concert, and at the end of his| increasing skill as a conductor. 





programme one felt that it could be said without injustice The Newcastle Musical Society concluded its season 
and with propriety and veracity ‘ the others also ran.’ on March 6, when Brahms and Beethoven were 

Evidently the recent performance of Bantock’s ‘ Atalanta played by a local string quartet (Messrs A. Wall, J. Young, 
in Calydon’ has fired the ambitions of several of our most] A. Hervé and Miss Hetty Page). Mr. G. H. Gage 


rominent choral conductors, for already it is announced | contributed some brilliantly-played pianoforte solos, and 
1 } > 9 5 . . . eg: - ? nd 7. © 
at on October 30 next in Manchester, and probably in the | Miss Cecilia Kemp some songs. The Whitley Bay and 
: £ ) ) 


} 

t 

followir g week in Liverpool, the combined forces of the | District Choral Society sang on February 28 Palestrina’s 
, } ‘ Benin 0 - , . PD "tag oc . ’ 

Birke nhead Gitana’ Ladies’ Choir, the Liverpool Welsh | ‘ Stabat Mater,’ Bach’s motet, ‘Come, Jesu, come,’ a group 

( ! § 


) 
} 





horal Union and the Manchester Orpheus Male-voice | of five Elizabethan Madrigalsand Ayres, Bantock’s eight-part 
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_Walte; ong, ‘In the silent West,’ and a set of N Northembeien | some of the choruses was perhaps a little marred by the 
= VANS ig glk-tunes. Mr. Louis Pecskai and Madame Steenberg played | choir being of necessity placed on a level, and the intona- 
tact the golin and pianoforte Sonatas by Beethoven and Grieg. tion became variable ; still, the performance as a whole was 
ordshire | The South Shields Choral Society (Mr. M. Fairs) gave|very good. By the kind invitation of the Mayor, the 
13. At Bi qowen’s ‘ John Gilpin’ and a miscellaneous programme on | performance was repeated in the Town Hall on the 
Cholson Yarch 13, and on Friday, March 15, the Students’ Choral | following Sunday evening for the benefit of the working 
he firs Society of the Armstrong Cc ollege gave their annual concert. | classes, admission being free. Needless to say, this kindness 
‘NSOng ; MH pech’s Ascension cantata, ‘Praise Jehovah’ (soloists, Madame | of the Mayor, of Dr. Allen, and of all the performers, was 
umber; y. Wyatt, Miss R. Burn, Messrs. E. Kelletand E. J. Potts), | most warmly appreciated. 
) mean Hind Brahms’s ‘Song of Destiny’ were the main items, | —_ — 
mg wd the choir also sang two Debussy chansons and three | SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 
st Northumbrian folk-tunes. | The experiment of combining the Choral Societies of 
lode Doncaster and Rotherham in the performance of some 
an : . mutually prepared work has proved so successful that it has 
ere We Al XISTR ° 7 , . 

he NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT become a permanent arrangement for one concert in each 


The last orchestral concert of the Nottingham Sacred | 
Harmonic Society took place on February 22. The soloist 
vas Mr. Morgan Kingston, a native of the shire, whose voice | 
vas heard to advantage in Don José’s song from * Carmen’ | i 
ind Sullivan’s ‘ Sailor’s grave.” The other items included 

e ‘Oberon’ Overture (Weber), and ‘ Finlandia’ (Sibelius). 
New to the audience were ‘ Till Eulenspiegel’ (Strauss), 
Sursum Corda’ (Elgar), and a Suite for orchestra by another 
Nottinghamshire native, Eric Coates, which created a very 
avourable impression. A noticeable feature of the concert 
ssa whole was the purity of the tone, in which respect it has 
never been so clear. Mr. Allen Gill directed his forces 
prough a difficult programme with great ability, and Mr. 
Wynne Reeves proved a very able leader. 


OXFORD. 


The first concert of the term took place in the Assembly 


Room of the Town Hall on January 27, when Mr. A. J. 
Slocombe and his confréres gave a very good chamber 


sncert devoted to the works of Schumann, and three weeks 
ater he gave a Brahms concert on the same lines. The 
principal item at the earlier concert was the (Quartet in E flat, 

p. 47, and at the latter the Clarinet quintet, Op. 115. 

On February 8, in the Town Hall, under the auspices of 
the Musical Club, a capital orchestral concert was given 
mder Dr. Allen’s direction, opening with Mozcart’s 
Symphony in G minor, the interpretation of which was 
thoroughly excellent. Two modern works were performed 
for the first time, symphonic variations entitled ‘ Normandy,’ 

pianoforte and orchestra, by A. Somervell, and two Idylls 
m English Folk-tunes, by G. S. Butterworth, the concert 
ending with Brahms’s superbly magnificent Variations on 
itheme by Haydn, Op. 56. 

It is only necessary to record the fact that Mr. Plunket 
jreene gave one of his now familiar lectures on ‘ Songs and 

their classification’ on February 15, in the Assembly Room 

{the Town Hall, to an appreciative audience. 

On February 22, in the same room, Miss Stella Carol gave 
aconcert, and charmed everyone with her pure vocal tone 
and simplicity of manner. 

On February 27, in the Town Hall, under the auspices of 
! the Musical Club, the ‘ Brussels’ String Quartet gave a 
delightful concert, the programme opening with Beethoven’s 





o autiful (Quartet in F major, Op. 59, No. followed by 
. Debussy’s (Quartet in G minor, Op. 10, and concluding with 
dn Dvordk’s picturesque (Quartet in F major, Op. 96. 

e On March 17, in the Sheldonian Theatre, the Professor 


z f Music, Sir Walter Parratt, gave his terminal lecture, the 
: subject being ‘ Melody in Music.’ The genial Professor 
. caused some amusement by saying that he had chosen not 
only a wéde but an exceedingly /exder subject, for many of 
our present-day composers would not write a bar of melody 
ifthey could, and many of them also could not write a bar of 


. it if they would! This might sound sarcastic, said the 
Professor, but all the same it was perfectly true. Early 
examples of fragments of melody of various nationalities | 


were played by Sir Walter on the pianoforte, and the vocal 
portions were nicely sung by Miss A. Christa. 
On the following day Bach’s Passion music (according to 
: ‘St. John’) was given by the Bach Choir, under the able 
conductorship of Dr. Allen, in Merton College Chapel, the 
soloists being Miss Ruth Freeman, the Hon. Norah} 
Dawnay, Mr. Charles Child, and Mr. Frederick Keel, | 
all of whom sang excellently. The singing of| 
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town every year. There is much to be said for an experiment 


| which effects, by amalgamation under one conductor, more 


finished and balanced performances and a desirable economy 
in the concert expenses. By this means certain works, 
inaccessible when each Society stands alone, are brought 
within reach of these two excellently managed organizations. 
Though the last remark hardly applies to ‘ Elijah,’ performed 
in both towns during the past month, yet the doubling of the 
choral force materially enhanced the effects of the singing. 
In the big cumulative choruses the results were imposing. In 
details and finish the respective Societies have never done 
better, or so well. Mr. Brameld, the conductor, is at his best 
when dealing with broad choral strains, and in Mendelssohn’s 
music he finds a congenial scope for his infectious enthusiasm. 
There was a small but competent orchestra. Mr. Charles 
Tree sang in the title-part, and the other soloists were Miss 
Alice Baxter, Miss Elsie Frood, and Mr. Joseph Reed. 

Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’ (Parts 1 and 2), 
furnished the Victoria Hall Choral Society with congenial 
study, and resulted in an access of new members. 
Mr. H. C. Jackson directed a hearty and fairly correct 
performance, which marked an advance on previous chorus 
singing, and only needed further attention to the niceties of 
expression to win warm praise. The orchestra, though not 
so good as the choir, played with zest and precision. The 
soloists were Madame Wathen-Cole, Mr. George Riley, and 
Mr. Joseph Lycett. 

Excellent concerts of male-voice music have been given 
during the month by the Sheffield Male Glee and Madrigal 
Society (conductor Mr. W. H. Robinson) and the Sheffield 
Cambrian Male-voice Choir. 

A flourishing district choral body, the Chapeltown Sacred 
with considerable 


2 


Harmonic Society, sang in a ‘triple bill’ 
success. There was excellent massed volume of tone in 
Mendelssohn’s ‘95th Psalm’ and Beethoven’s ‘Mount of 
Olives.’ Weber’s Mass in G was also included in the 
ary Mr. M. Thompson conducted. 

At the last orchestral Sheffield Promenade Concert, Mr. 
j. A. Rodgers conducted performances of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Scotch’ Symphony, Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ Overture, 


Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Le Rouet d’Omphale,’ and two movements 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ music. 
Mr. Cecil Baumer was the soloist in Rubinstein’s Pianoforte 
concerto in D minor. The orchestra played with still further 
delicacy and cohesion. The audience was the largest of the 
series, and the concert may be counted as the best hitherto 
given. Mr. D’Auvergne Upcher sang songs by Schubert 
and (Quilter very expressively. 

Among the remaining musical events of a full and varied 
month may be named the visit of Mr. Nikisch and the 
London Symphony Orchestra in the course of their tour ; 
two successful organ recitals, by Mr. E. H. Lemare, at the 
Albert Hall ; a performance of Romberg’s ‘ Lay of the Bell,’ 
by the South Street Church Choir (directed by Mr. W. S 
Skelton) ; the last concert the Sheffield Subscription 
series, at which Miss Julia Culp and Mr. Busoni were the 


of 


chief performers; and an interesting lecture, by Dr. 
Walford Davies, on * Music and Human Nature.’ 
YORKSHIRE. 
LEEDS. 
Two important works by native composers have been 
| introduced to Leeds during the past month On March. 13, 
the Choral Union gave Cowen’s ‘ The Veil,’ with Miss 


Susan Strong, Miss Elsie Bradley, Messrs. Brearley and 
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| 
Herbert Brown as the principals. It was a fine performance | OTHER TOWNS. 
on the choral side, and the soloists were all well suited to 
their task. Dr. Coward conducted. On March 20, Of the ‘ other towns’ of Yorkshire, Halifax may this time 
the Philharmonic Society gave, together with Mozart’s | enjoy the pride of place, for it has given two remarkably 
‘Requiem,’ the first performance at Leeds of Bantock’s | demonstrations of choral work during the past month. The 
‘Omar Khayyam (Part 2), under the direction of Mr, | concert of Bantock’s unaccompanied vocal music, given be 
Fricker. The solo parts were taken by Miss Jenny Taggart, | the Madrigal Society on March 9, is dealt with elsewhere ; 
Miss Grainger-Kerr, Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. | two days earlier, on March 7, the Choral Society gave ‘The 
Thorpe Bates. Both works had justice done to them, and | Dream of Gerontius’ for the first time at Halifax, and, 
a high degree of finish was attained, the playing of the | under Mr. Fricker’s direction, achieved a very great success, 
orchestra of local musicians being most creditable, while | The choir sang in a fashion which showed the result of very 


the choir showed refinement as well as force. 
At the last of the Rasch Quartet Concerts, on February 


28, a fine reading, distinguished by warmth and freedom, | iiss | 
of Beethoven’s great Quartet in C sharp minor (Op. 131) William Higley, were thoroughly adequate. 
was the feature of the occasion, Tchaikovsky’s Quartet in D | the finish and the nice 


(Op. 11) being the other work given. It is satisfactory 
to note the increasing audiences at these concerts, and the 
great appreciation that is shown. 
Bohemian Quartet introduced, for the first time at Leeds, 
Glazounow’s 


‘Study’ in D, the colour and verve of both being happily | performed. 


realised. 
15, Sonatas for violin and pianoforte by Mozart (A minor), 
Brahms (D minor), and Beethoven (the ‘ Kreutzer’), with 
songs contributed by Madame Susan Cover, formed the 
programme. Miss Kathleen Smith gave her second 
pianoforte recital on February 26, including in 
programme a Beethoven Sonata (Op. 13), and Busoni’s 
transcription of Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue in D, 
together with pieces by Schumann, Chopin and Debussy. 
On March 11, Mr. Fred Dawson came to his native town 
to give a pianoforte recital, playing with his accustomed 
brilliance a most interesting programme, which included 
the so-calied ‘Moonlight’ Sonata, Schumann’s great 
Fantasie (Op. 17), and in the second part afforded a 
historical glimpse of the development of pianoforte music. 
On February 26, Madame Albani, with a concert party, 
came to Leeds to pay her farewell toa town where, at the 
Festivals, she long reigned supreme. 

The visit of Mr. Denhof’s Opera Company (March 18-23), 
which was the event of the season, is dealt with elsewhere, 
and mention should also be made of the appearance of 
that great artist, Madame Pavlova, and a 
Russian dancers (March 4-9). 


BRADFORD, 


At Bradford the Subscription Concert on March 7 was the 
occasion of the visit of Mr. Nikisch and the London Symphony 
Orchestra, who played the same programme of familiar pieces 
(the ‘Unfinished’ Symphony, some Wagner pieces, Xc.) 
which theyhave been giving throughout their provincial tour, 
and naturally played it to perfection. They also appeared at 
Huddersfield on March 6. On February 27, the Bradford 
Old Choral Society gave an efficient performance, under Mr. 
E. J. Pickles, of the ‘ Walpurgis Night,’ with Miss Verena 
Fancourt, Mr. Harold Wilde, Mr. A. Lee, and Mr. Robert 
Charlesworth as soloists. On March 1, the Festival Choral 
Society gave, for the first time in Yorkshire, ‘The Veil,’ 
which had the advantage of being under the composer’s 
direction, since Sir Frederic Cowen is _ conductor 
of the Society. It was admirably done, the principals, 
Miss Jenny Taggart, Miss Gwladys Roberts, Mr. 
d’Oisly, and Mr. Herbert Brown, being excellent in 
the solo parts, and the choir and orchestra (that of the 
the Bradford Permanent Orchestra) at their 
Mr. Midgley’s experiment in ‘Free Chamber Concerts’ 
is being continued with great success; the audiences are 
large and very atientive. On March I1, a programme, 
which included a Motet by Palestrina, part-songs by 
Brahms, Debussy and Tinel, and the famous ‘ Liebeslieder 
Waltzes’ of Brahms, attracted an overflowing audience, 
whilst in the way of instrumental music they had Violin and 
Pianoforte sonatas by Mozart and Franck—a liberal 
allowance for a ‘free’ concert. On March 16, the 
Bradford Permanent Orchestra brought its twentieth 
season toaclose. Mr. Julian Clifford was the conductor on 
this occasion, and the programme 


best. 


fifth Symphony, the ‘ Siegfried Idyll,’ and popular overtures 
by Weber and Mendelssohn. 


On March 6 the Leeds | resources. 


company of | at 


included Beethoven’s | 


thorough rehearsal, the orchestra (of West Riding musicians) 
y| played with admirable style and finish, and the principals, 


| Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr, 
Altogether 
feeling of the performance 


| deserved high praise, and was the more satisfactory since it 
»| was, but for the principals, accomplished with purely local 

On March 1, at the last of the chamber concerts 
| given by the Rawdon Briggs Quartet, Quartets by Beethoven 


‘Slavonic’ Quartet in G, and Sinigaglia’s|and Schumann and Dvordk’s Terzetto (Op. 74) were 


On March 14, the Halifax Orchestral Society, 


At Messrs. Mason and Maude’s recital on March | conducted by Mr. H. van Dyk, gave a popular programme 


| that included the ‘ Peer Gynt’ Suite, familiar Overtures by 
Beethoven, Rossini, and Mendelssohn, and some orchestral 
| ‘tit-bits,” which were nicely played and received with favour, 

For an orchestra which is almost entirely amateur in its 





her | composition, a high level of excellence has been attained. 


The Huddersfield Subscription Concert on March 6 was 
| the occasion of Nikisch’s visit, as mentioned above. On 
March §8, theChoral Society gave Brahms’s ‘German Requiem,’ 
| which, though Dr. Hull has performed it at the Parish Church, 
| had never before been attempted by the Society, a fact which 
argues a certain want of artistic enterprise in so important an 
| institution. Under Dr. Coward a powerful reading was 
afforded, though still lacking something in subtlety. The 
| more strenuous choruses were however sung with tremendous 
| vigour, and had a fine effect. The principals were Miss 
| Caroline Hatchard and Mr. George Baker. On February 27, 
the Glee and Madrigal Society gave one of their concerts, 
consisting chiefly of unaccompanied vocal music, Mr. J. E. 
Ibeson conducting some refined performances. 

The ‘German Requiem’ was introduced to Dewsbury 
a special service in the Parish Church on March 12, 
|and was very creditably sung by an enlarged choir under 
the conductorship of the organist, Mr. G. H. Hirst, 
Mr. Bernard Johnson being at the organ. 

At Harrogate an interesting pianoforte recital was given 
on February 24 by Mr. Lloyd Hartley, who is taking up 
the work of the late Mr. Max Blume in this town. In the 
* Waldstein’ Sonata and in a number of Chopin pieces 
he showed himself to be a player of poetic feeling. 

On March 2, Madame Albani gave her farewell concert at 
Harrogate, and on March 15 the Choral Society, under 
Mr. C. L. Naylor, performed ‘ Elijah.’ Mr. Charles Tree 
was a dramatic Elijah, and Miss James, Miss Godley, and 
Mr. Halstead were the other principals. 

In my reference, a month ago, to the Leeds Philharmonic 

performance of Elgar’s new Symphony as ‘the first in the 
| West Riding,’ I forgot that Mr. Julian Clifford had given 
| it at Harrogate in August of last year. 
The York Symphony Orchestra attracted a great crowd 
| to the spacious Exhibition Building on March 11, when Mr. 
| Plunket Greene sang Stanford’s ‘Songs of the Fleet,’ and 
the orchestra showed artistic ambition in attempting 
| Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, a difficult task for amateurs, 
| which, however, they accomplished most creditably. Mr. 
| T. Tertius Noble, the conductor, deserves praise for having 
trained his players so well. He also conducted the York 
Choral Society in ‘ The Creation,’ on March 20. 

On March 2, the Hull Harmonic Society made a bid for 
popularity by giving a concert performance of Gounod’s 
‘Faust,’ with Madame Gleeson - White as the Margaret. 
Mr. Robert Burnett as Mephisto, with Miss Clytie Hine 
| and Mr. Webster Millar, took the other principal parts, and 
| Mr. Porter conducted. Under Mr. J. W. Hudson, the 
| Hull Philharmonic Society gave, on March 8, the 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony, and Mr. Berkeley Mason, a local 
musician, played the solo part in a creditable performance 
of Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor Pianoforte concerto. Miss 
Marie Stevens was the vocalist. 
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Country and Colonial Hews. 


BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED. 


Wecannot hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed in 
this summary, as t notices are either prepared jrom local 
sewspapers or furnished by correspondents. 

Correspondents are particularly requested to enclose a programme 
when forwarding reports of concerts. 


ABERDEEN.—At the commencement of the present season 


the council of the Aberdeen Choral Union decided to carry 
wt a re-test of the whole membership. The wisdom 
f the plan was indicated at the concert held on 
Tuesday, February 13, when the newly-constituted choir 
gave proof of its quality in an excellent concert-performance 


f Bizet’s ‘Carmen.’ 


Doris Woodall, Miss Margaret Skakle, Mr. Maurice d’Oisly, | 
Elgar’s ‘The Kingdom,’ now in | 


and Mr. Graham Marr. 
rehearsal, is the principal work in next season’s programme. 
A most successful performance of the ‘ Messiah’ was 
given by the Choral Union on March 10, before a crowded 
audience. The proceeds were for the widows and children 
of the men who perished in the gale of February last. 
orchestra included most of the professional orchestral players 
ofthe city, who along with the soloists gave their services 
gratuitously. The soloists were Miss Margaret Skakle, 
Mrs. Kirby, Mr. Charles Soutar and Mr. E. T. Warnock ; 
organist, Mr. J. Cooper. Mr. A. Collingwood conducted both 
concerts. ——The concert given by the University Choral and 
Orchestral Society, under Professor C. S. Terry’s direction, 

m February 23, had the customary distinction in programme 
and performance. The second Act of Gluck’s * Orpheus’ 
was the principal feature. The miscellaneous selection 
included Stanford’s ‘Farewell, my joy,’ and ‘ The witch,’ 
Bantock’s ‘ A love song,’ Walford Davies’s ‘ One old Oxfor« 
Ox,’ Parry’s ‘Out upon it,’ and a Pastorale, ‘ Rays of evening 
sun descending,’ by Professor Terry. The orchestra played 
the ‘ Meistersinger’ and ‘ Oberon’ Overtures, and Elgar’s 
‘Sursum Corda.’ 

Ayton (N.B.).—For their eighth season the Choral 
Association showed marked improvement in tone, attack 
and general expression in their performance of Prout’s 
‘jooth Psalm’ and Bridge’s ‘ Ballad of the Clampherdown,”’ 
under the able direction of Mr. George Allan. 
efiective string band, with pianoforte and organ, supplied 
the accompaniments. The soloists on this occasion were 
Miss Dorothy Foster, Miss Wilson, Mr. Cowell, and 
Mr. J. M. Scott. 

BRIERLEY H1Li.—The Brockmoor Male-Voice Choir, 
now in its second year of existence, gave a pleasant concert 
on March 6, at the Town Hall. Under Mr. Arthur 
Woodall’s direction the choir gave attractive interpretations 
of C. A. Mager’s ‘Hymn of Progress,’ German’s 
‘O peaceful night,’ Gounod’s ‘By Babylon’s wave’ (as 
arranged by Percy Fletcher), and other works. The solo 
vocalists were Madame Aston, Miss Emily Rudge, and 
Mr. Arthur Carder, and violoncello solos were given by 
Mr. Percy Hall. 

BRIGHTON.—‘ King Olaf’ was admirably performed by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society at the Dome on March 14, 
under the direction of Mr. Robert Taylor, who drew many 
striking effects from his responsive forces. The Municipal 
Orchestra supplied the accompaniment, and the solos were 
given by Miss Carrie Tubb, Mr. Turnpenney, and Mr. 
Jackson Potter. 

CALNE (WILTs).—The annual concert of the Musical 
Society (now in its twenty-sixth season) was held in the 
Town Hall on February 20, the works performed being 
Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment,’ and Barnett’s ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ 
The band and choir were under the conductorship of 
Mr. W. R. Pullein, and the principal artists were Miss 
Florence Fleming, Miss Mary Wood, Mr. Albert Watson, 
and Mr. John Prout. 

CANTERBURY.—The second concert of the East Kent 
Orchestral Society took place under Mr. Percy Godfrey’s 
direction at the Foresters’ Hall on February 17. The 
programme included an interesting ‘Suite Romanesque’ for 
strings by Mr. Godfrey, which was well played 
and well received. The vocalists were Miss Mabel 


The principal soloists were Miss | 


The } 


A small but | 


Parham, Mrs. Frank Ramsey, and Mr. Sidney Coltham. 

| A chamber concert, directed by Mr. Percy Godfrey and Mr. 
W. T. Harvey, was given at Gaywood’s Rooms on March 6. 
| Schubert’s rarely-heard Octette and a Quintette for oboe, 
clarinet, trumpet, horn and pianoforte by Mr. Godfrey 
| provided the programme. The latter work proved of 
| considerable brilliance and attractiveness. Songs were given 
| by Mrs. Wright Hunt. 

| CorsHAM (WILTs).—The Corsham Choral Society gave a 
most satisfactory performance of Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ in the 
| Methuen Hall, on February 27. The soloists were Miss 
Hilda Blake (Bath) and Mr. Joseph E. Farrington (St. Paul’s 
| Cathedral). Both gave devotional and artistic interpretations 
|of their parts. The band and choir, numbering seventy 
| performers, were remarkably efficient, and showed that the 
| difficulties of this noble work may, with persistent effort, be 
| overcome by a choral Society of a small country town of 
some 4,000 inhabitants. By request the work was given on 
| March 13 in the Parish Church before a crowded congregation. 
| On this occasion the bass solos were efficiently sung by Mr. 
C. E. Poole (Bath), Mr. Herbert Spackman was leader of 
| the orchestra, and Mr. Lewin Spackman (organist of the 
| Parish Church) conducted. 

CRAVEN ARMS.—A_ performance was given on 
Wednesday, February 14, of Romberg’s ‘ Lay of the Bell’ 
by the Craven Arms and District Choral Society, at their 
fourteenth concert. The soloists were Miss Warner, 
| Dr. Barnett, Mr. S. Valentine and Mr. W. Bradford, of 
| Leominster. The last-named took the part of ‘the Master.’ 
| There was a miscellaneous second part, during which 
Miss Monique Poole played violin pieces and the choir 








sang part-songs. 
and 


| DARTFORD.—The Dartford and District Choral 
oO 


rchestral Society gave their fourth annual concert at the 
| Conservative Hall, Dartford, on February 20, before a large 
}and enthusiastic audience, under the conductorship of Mr. 
David Mackenzie. The first part of the programme 
| consisted of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’s departure,’ 
of which work a most satisfactory interpretation was 
given. The solo parts were undertaken by Miss Madge 
| Brown, Mr. Ronald Marshall, and Mr. John Kimber. 
|The second part included Mendelssohn’s Overture, ‘A 
| Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ Adolf Jensen’s ‘ Rest comes 


| . or , 

at eve,’ and the Choral March from ‘ Tannhiauser. 

| Dr. J. L. Miskin gave a violoncello solo. 
DrrBy.—Exceptionally fine performances of ‘ Hiawatha’s 


Wedding-feast’ and ‘ The golden legend’ were given by the 
Choral Union on March 12. Mr. Lyell-Taylor, who 
conducted, threw great spirit into his readings, and met 
with an adequate response from the choir. An excellent 
orchestra accompanied, and solo parts were taken by Miss 
Euneta Truscott, Mr. J. W. King, Mr. Alfred Heather and 
Mr. Peter Dawson. 

East GRINSTEAD.—The high standard attained by the 
forty players who form the East Grinstead Orchestral Society 
was exemplified in a concert given under Mr. N. E. Hope's 
direction at Whitehall on February 20. Excellent 
performances of Beethoven’s eighth Symphony, Mozart’s 
‘Don Juan’ Overture and other works were given. Solo 
numbers were contributed by Miss Gertrude Blatch, Mr. E. 
Waite (vocalists) and Mr. Percy Sharman (violinist). 

EASTBOURNE.—Mr. Norfolk Megone has been appointed 
musical director of the Devonshire Park Company, 
Eastbourne. The season, which opens at Easter and will 
continue until November, promises to be an unusually 
brilliant one. Two orchestral and vocal concerts will be 
given daily, including Sundays. 

Forrar.—A highly-satisfactory performance of ‘King 
Olaf’ was given by the Choral Union on March 7. Mr. 
Stephen Richardson conducted ably, and secured an 
expressive interpretation. The solo parts were taken by 
Miss Emily Breare, Mr. Frank Webster and Mr. Thorpe 
Bates. The miscellaneous programme included Mendelssohn’s 
Overture. 





* Hebrides ’ 





annual concerts of the Guille-Alleés 
|Choral and Orchestral Association were given in St. 
George’s Hall on March § and 6. At the first concert a 
creditable performance of Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘ Caractacus’ 


GUERNSEY.—The 
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was given before a large and enthusiastic audience. The| PertrH.—Elgar’s ‘ King Olaf’ was performed for the first 
preparation of this fine work had given much pleasure to|time in Perth by Mr. Richardson’s Choral Society op 
band and choir. On the second evening Mendelssohn’s| February 20. The choral singing had great vitality ang 
‘Elijah’ was excellently performed. The audience was expressiveness, and in the dramatic sections was attractively 
again very large. The soloists in both works were | vivid. The solo parts were taken by Miss Perceval Allen, Mr. 
Miss Mabel Manson, Mr. Cynlais Gibbs, and Mr. Julien| Alfred Heather and Mr. Charles Tree. Mr. Stephen 
Henry. Miss Alice Lakin also sang the contralto music | Richardson showed great ability in handling his resources, 
in ‘Elijah.’ Mr. John David conducted as usual, and | which consisted of 150 singers and forty instrumentalists, 


Mrs. Noel accompanied. On March 4, at a musical evening held by the members 
KINGSTON (JAMAICA).—As an example of keenness and|of the Musical Society in the Synod Hall, Mr. F, §. 
enterprise the concert given on January 31 by the nine | Graves was made the recipient of a handsome illuminated 
singers who form the Kingston Glee Singers, directed by | address and a purse of sovereigns, on the completion of 
Mr. George D. Goode, was quite notable. The programme | twenty-five years’ strenuous and successful work as conductor 
included Arcadelt’s ‘Now Spring in all her glory,’ Lloyd’s | of the Society. 
‘The battle of the Baltic,” Atterbury’s ‘Come, let us all] RyosttaneRrcuRUGOG, (N. WALES).—On Wednesday, 
a-maying go, Elgar's * My love dwelt ina northern land,’ Lee| }ebruary 28, an excellent performance of Spohr's 
Me ag oe pong of the pedlar,’ Sullivan’s fs ) hush thee, my}* Last Judgment’ was given at Bethlehem Congregational 
———> wee © Glorious Apollo,’ formale voices, Schubert’s | Church by the Bethlehem United Choral Society, conducted 
*Coronach ’ for female voices ; and the anthems ‘Lord, for by Mr. Dan. Roberts. The principals were Miss Jennie 
Ty oy nang — BY Farrant, ‘God ay Spirit,’ by | Ellis, Madame Annie Hargreaves, Mr. John Collet, and 
Sterndale Bennett, anc sy Babylon’s wave,’ by Gounod. | Mr. Herbert Brown. The organist was Dr. Caradog Roberts. 
rhe singing was, from all accounts, admirable. An interesting feature of the second miscellaneous part was 
KIRKCALDY.—-The Musical Society gave a successful | the first performance of some of Dr. Caradog Roberts’s new 
performance of Haydn’s ‘Creation’ on March 13. The | compositions. 
soloists were Miss Mabel Manson, Mr. Alfred Heather, and 
Mr. Thorpe Bates. A professional orchestra of thirty, under 
the leadership of Mr. W. H. Cole, supplied the accompani- 
ments. Mr. Gray, the Corporation organist, presided at 
the organ, and Mr. Charles W. Cowe conducted. 


| Tue Lake District.—The fourth series of the ‘ George 
| Rathbone’ chamber concerts was given on March 13-16, 
|} at Carnforth, Kendal, Windermere and Grange. On this 
| occasion Mr. Rathbone gave pianoforte recitals with vocal 
: | solos by Miss Beatrice Wilson. After the great success the 
LANCASTER. An admirable concert was given by Mr. | clever pianist made at the Promenade Concerts last autumn, 
Aldous’s Choir. The programme included some favourite | much interest was shown in his appearance at these recitals; 
competition test-pieces, chief among which were Wilbye’s| without doubt he had added considerably to his reputation, 
* Sweet honey-sucking bees’ and Elgar's ‘Go, song of mine.’ | }yjs pianoforte playing is of a distinguished character. He 
The choir sang with all the exquisite art to which they owe | js able by the charm of his tone and real musical temperament 
their position. The soloists of the occasion were Miss Lorna | to hold the attention of his audience in a most remarkable 
Stamm (soprano) and Miss Maud Dunington (violoncello). | manner. His programme included a ‘* Scherzo Fantastique’ 
LANDORE (SOUTH WALEs).—The enterprise and serious | of his own, a brilliant, effective and difficult work finely 
purpose of the New Siloh Choir found expression on March 8 | played. We hope Mr. Rathbone will feel encouraged to 
in a very creditable performance of Dvordk’s ‘ Stabat| continue his good work of giving fine music in a country 
Mater,’ under the direction of Mr. John Lewis. The | where it is scarce. 
programme also provided a contrast with Goring Thomas's | 


‘ The . ‘ . > noone Ss — - . 

an nee = ge pm ng Mr. ¥ bes referred to in our February issue, was repeated subsequently 

Cietinnn dl Mr. David Hest = Mr : ‘ a - S€P" | before an audience largely composed of Chinese of both sexes. 
. ¢ . : hes. ° vor fe was | \ . it intl a os 

the organist. |? Ir. A. Corkell again conducted. 


TIENTSIN.—The successful performance of ‘The Messiah,’ 


TREHARRIS.—On February 28 the Treharris Choral 
Society, ably conducted by Mr. W. J. R. Davis, gave a 
highly creditable performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘ St. Paul.’ 
i 140 voices of the choir showed themselves in an 
excellent state of training. The principal parts were taken 
by Madame B. Williams, Madame Devonald Edwards, 


LICHFIELD.—The already widespread popularity of Mr. 
Coleridge-Taylor’s * A tale of Old Japan,’ was increased by 
a performance given on February 20, by the Lichfield 
Musical Society under Mr. J. B. Lott. The choralists 
threw themselves heartily into their task, and showed keen 


appreciation of the music. Madame Aston, Mrs. Mercer, | \2? “S: . : 
Mr. C. W. Fredericks and Mr. Herbert Parker were the | @t- Tom Bonnell and Mr. Charles Tree. 
soloists. The choir was also heard to advantage in WInpsor (ONTARIO).—The thirteenth concert of the 


Fletcher's ‘ Indian Bride’ and in Dudley Buck's ‘ Hark, the | Windsor and Walkerville Choral Society took place under 
trumpet calleth’ ; and the orchestra in Tchaikovsky’s | Mr. H. Whorlow Bull’s direction at the Collegiate Institute 
* Casse-noisette © suite. on February 22. An attractive programme of spirited music, 

LOUGHBOROUGH.—*‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast’ was the | carried out in a corresponding style, included Stanford’s 
chief work sung by the Choral Society at their concert on | ‘The Revenge’ as its principal feature, Faning’s ‘The 
March 6, and under Mr. Frank Storer’s direction it received a | miller’s wooing,’ Roland Rogers’s ‘ The river floweth strong,’ 
performance of striking merit. The sime level was attained | Rutland Boughton’s choral setting of ‘ King Arthur had 
by the soloists, Miss Lysette Mostyn and Mr. Frank | three sons,’ and Elgar’s ‘ It comes from the misty ages.’ 
Webster, and by the orchestra, which was also heard 
independently in Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony and 
other works. The miscellaneous choral selection included 
* Where is the sea,’ by Mr. Storer. 


WorRCESTER.—Part 1 of Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul’ was 
the chief number in the programme of the Musical Society's 
concert on March 19. Mr. W. Mann Dyson conducted a 

' | spirited interpretation in which bright tone and expressiveness 

NEWCASTLE (STAFFS. ).—At a concert given by Mr. S. F. | played a prominent part. The miscellaneous selection 
Lovatt’s male-voice choir, on February 15, two new part- | included John E. West's part-song, ‘In pride of May,’ and 
songs by the conductox were performed and made an excellent Elgar’s Serenade for string orchestra. 
impression. They were entitled ‘Love is a hunter boy’ | 
and ‘The exile.’ The solo artists of the occasion were | 
- t cccrae, h, Miss Gertrude Lonsdale, and Mr. Anderson For their concert on April 23, at St. _Luke’s Hall, 

; Hornsey, the Stroud Green Choral Association, conducted 

Newrort.—A notable concert was given by an orchestra by Mr. H. I. Timothy, are rehearsing Hurlstone’s ‘ Alfred 

of sixty performers under the direction of Mr. A. W. | the Great’ and Elgar’s ‘Go, song of mine.’ 
sartholomew, at the Central Hall, on February 29. Striking 


performances of Tchaikovsky's ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony, In the course of a lecture-recital at Steinway Hall on 


Wagner’s ‘Kaisermarsch’ and other works were given. | March 5, Mr. Frederic de Lara advocated opera in English 
Solo music was provided by Miss Marie Novello (pianist) | at cheap prices, with a school to teach the necessary 
and Miss Winifred Lewis (contralto) qualifications, 
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AMSTERDAM. 
The Wagner Society is arranging two performances 
f *Parsifal’ for May 18 and 20.——Elgar’s Violin concerto 
was played here on March 16 by Fritz Kreisler. 


ANTWERP. 

A new opera in four Acts, entitled ‘Edénie,’ by Léon 
Dubois, libretto by Camille Lemonnier, was produced at the 
Flemish Theatre on March 7, with considerable success. 

AUGSBURG. 

The first performance here of Humperdinck’s ‘Konigs- 
kinder,’ under the direction of Kapellmeister Bruno, was 
very successful. 

f BERLIN. 

Fanny Weiland, a youthful pianist of about fourteen 
years, made a very successful débit at the Scharwenka 
Hall in the first week of March.——Mahler’s eighth 
Symphony is to be performed on May 17 and 18 in the 
irkus Schumann. The Leipsic Riedelverein Choir, 
grengthened by five other Leipsic choral Societies and 
the Hastung Boys’ Choir of Berlin, will be supported 
wthe Philharmonic Orchestra (increased for the occasion), 
under the conductorship of Dr. Georg Gohler (conductor of 
the Riedelverein) and Willem Mengelberg, of Amsterdam. 
—-A little-known work by Wagner, Funeral Music for the 
burial of Weber in Dresden, on December 14, 1844, was 
performed by the Bliithner Orchestra for the first time at 
Berlin on March 10, under the direction of Kapellmeister 
Brano Weyersberg. The Rosé (Quartet opened their last 
concert with Arnold Schénberg’s Quartet in D minor. 
Some of the audience received it with enthusiasm, while 
thers hissed and whistled, and there was an extraordinary 
scene which almost ended in violence. 

BREMEN 

To commemorate the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
ith of Frederick the Great, the Kiinstlerverein gave a 
concert at which three of his compositions for his favourite 
nstrument (the flute) were performed.——Alfred Kaiser’s 
opera, ‘ Stella Maris,’ has been successfully produced here, in 
the presence of the composer. 


BRUSSELS. 

‘Rhéna’, a lyric-drama in four Acts and five scenes, libretto 
y Michel Carré, music by Jean van den Eeden, was 
produced at the Théatre Royal de la Monnaie on February 21. 
The work is well, if not enthusiastically, spoken of.——A 
allet in one Act, scenario by MM. Thys and Ambrosing, 
music by M. Joseph Jongen, was produced at the Théatre 
Royal de la Monnaie very successfully on March 6. The 
descriptive title given to the baliet is ‘ Mimo-symphonique,’ 
and the music is symphonic in character. —* La Farce du 
Cuvier,” by Gabriel Dupont and Maurice Léna, was produced 
at the Theatre Royal de la Monnaie on March 21. 


BUDA - PESTH. 
The first performance of Puccini’s ‘Girl of the Golden 
West,’ at which the composer was present, was very 
successful. 
DRESDEN. 


Charpentier’s ‘Louise’ has been performed for the first 
time in Dresden at the Ko6nigl. Hofoper, under the 
direction of Herr von Schuch.——Coming novelties are 
empgetindts ‘K6nigskinder’ and Alfred Kaiser’s ‘Stella 
Maris. 

FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN. 

At the sacred music Festival to be held in the Festhalle 
Mahler’s eighth Symphony will be performed by a choir and 
orchestra numbering about two thousand. This will be the 
first occasion on which the Symphony will be performed 
as actually intended by the composer. 


THE HAGUE, 


Elgar’s Violin concerto was played here on March 17 by 


Fritz Kreisler. 





LEIPSIC, 

At the seventh Philharmonic Concert, Handel’s oratorio 
‘Jephtha ’ was performed for the first time. The edition 
used was edited by Dr. Stephani-Eisleben, who has ended 
the work with the first Coronation anthem. Hofkapell- 
meister Hagel, of Brunswick, was the conductor.—— 
Richard Strauss’s opera ‘ Feuersnot’ has been performed for 
the first time, under the direction of Kapellmeister Egon 
Pollak, with great success. ‘Salome,’ ‘ Elektra’ and 
* Rosenkavalier’ completed an extraordinarily successful 
Strauss week.——Mahler’s eighth Symphony has been 
performed here by the Riedelverein under Dr. Georg 
Gohler.——Weber’s letters are shortly to be published in 
Leipsic. The editor, M. Georges Kaiser (Dresden, 
Striesener Strasse 41), will be glad to hear from anybody 
who may possess autograph specimens of the composer's 
correspondence. 

MONTE CARLO. 

M. Massenet’s new tragic opera, ‘ Roma,’ was given for 
the first time on February 17. This is the sixth work 
by Massenet which has been produced at Monte Carlo in the 
space of ten years. "The composer was present in the box 
of the Prince of Monaco, and received a tremendous ovation 
at the close of the performance. 

MUNICH. 

Professor Eberhard Schwickerath, Aix-la-Chapelle, has 
been chosen to succeed Mottl as Director of the Akademie 
der Tonkunst.——Hofkapellmeister Bruno Walther (Vienna) 
will conduct the Wagner Festival performances in August. 
This visit will probably develop into a permanent engagement 
as successor to Mott! at the Opera. 

ROTTERDAM. 

The direction of the Elberfeld Stadttheater has been 
invited to give the ‘ Rosenkavalier’ at Rotterdam on March 
27 and 28, with the Elberfeld scenery and company. 

ROME. 

The centenary of Wagner’s birth will be celebrated at the 
Costanzi Theatre by a performance of the ‘ Ring ’ during 
the second week of April, 1913. 

ST. PETERSBURG. 

A successful performance of Granville Bantock’s ‘ Pierrot 
of the Minute’ was given at the seventh symphony concert 
of the Royal Russian Musical Society. 

STUTTGART. 

The first performance of Heinrich Zéllner’s opera 
‘ Zigeuner’ was given here on March 15 in the Hoftheater, 
under the direction of Max Schillings. 

WIESBADEN. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s opera ‘ Der Schmuck der Madonna’ was 
performed here for the first time on March 7, under the 
direction of Professor Schlar, and was well received. 


Miscellaneous. 


The final competition for Free Open Scholarships at 
the Royal College of Music took place on February 22. 
The following are the names of the successful candidates. 
Composition : Herbert N. Howells (Lydney), and Arthur 
L. Benjamin (London); Pianoforte: Henry P. Myerson 
(Glasgow), and John M. Nicholas (Port Talbot) ; Singing : 
Ella M. Cocks(London), Constance A. Midgley(Birmingham), 
Jacob Williamson (Murton), and Frederick W. Taylor 
(Exeter) ; Organ: Maurice Vinden (London) ; Violin : Maud 
Gold (London), and Kenneth M. Skeaping (Bexley) ; 
Violoncello : Harold Muslin (London), and Susie D. Thuell 
(Falmouth) ; Clarinet : Rene S. Caprara (London) ; Horn : 
Aubrey C. Thonger (Windsor. ) 

With the object of helping to preserve the Scottish 
national language and national songs, a Gaelic Choir has 
been formed by Clann na h-Alba, under the leadership of 
Miss Margaret Finlay and Dr. A. F. Gibson. It meets 
every Wednesday at Ashburton Rooms, Red Lion Square. 

At a meeting of the Incorporated Society of Musicians at 
Morley Hall, on March 9, Miss Fanny Davies gave a recital 
lecture on ‘Schumann and reading between the lines.’ 

The English Folk-dance Society gave an exhibition of 
Morrises, jigs, sword-dances, and country dances at the 
Suffolk Street Galleries on February 27. 
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Hinswers to Correspondents. 


W. CHARLTON. 
pronunciations for the word ‘ wind,’ 
the other for a non-metrical context. 
should be pronounced to rhyme with 
singing or speaking, poetry or prose. 
* kind,’ &c., 
it is * open.’ 

E. P. JONEs (Brisbane). 
composer for the organ, was born at 
June, 1848. A pupil of Gade and Hartmann, he became in | 
1878 organist of St. Peter’s Church, and in 1884 Director of 
the Conzert- Verein. His compositions include important 
works for orchestra and many for organ. 

R. J. S.—There is no infallible method of preventing a 
pianoforte from getting out of tune, apart from special | 
investigation into circumstances. A mere cover is as a 
rule ineffectual. Dampness can | 





one for 


* sinned,’ 
The vowel as 


be counteracted by keeping 


a small gas jet constantly burning low down in the room. 

A. S. Cc ARTER.—We cannot supply, » and would welcome 
from our readers, information regarding original o r tran scribed | 
music for pianoforte, two violins and two viele meellos. There 
are trios for two violins and one violoncello. 

CONTENTS. 
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An Unknown Composer of To-Day: M. Ernest Fanelli. 

By M.-D. Calvocoressi 225 
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Louis Grabu. By W. H. wares : 228 
Occasional Notes . : a ene ooo ©6838) 
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Bertram Smith ... wae <7 235 
Prophetic History. By J. Swinburne : 236 
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By George Dixon on ‘ . 238 
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Sir Alexander Mac hensie on Liszt 247 | 
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‘The Crown of India.” Masque at the Coliseum 257 
Mr. Balfour Gardiner’s Concerts 257 
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Music: 

‘A Song at Evening.’ Four-part Song. 
By Percy PITT 249 


THREE Extra Supplements are given with this number : 
1. Portrait of M. Ernest Fanelli. 
2. The Three Knights. 


German. 


Four-part Song. By Edward 





3. Competition Festival Record. 


It is a convention which prescribes two 
a metrical and 
In our opinion, it | 
whether in | 
in | 
is sometimes better for singing purposes, because 


Otto Malling, the leading Danish | W. G. ROTHERY. 
Copenhagen in | 


(fe ATTY, NICHOLAS C. 
3 I 


| } ALE, 
| The Words by W. L. 


DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limitep. 


DAMS, T.—‘‘The Story of Calvary.” Book of 
Words. 10s. per 100. 
| CARSE A. von AHN. — Norwegian Melodies 
Arranged for Violin and Pianoforte. 2s. 
| HAPUIS, A.—‘* The Two Fiddlers” (Les dey, 


Ménétriers). Chorus for s.A.T.B. English Words by 
(No. 1243, Novello’s Part-Song Book.) | 
iC = -BORN, A. G.—Six Three-fold Amens. 1d. 
(Co “ERIDGE-TAYLOR, S.—‘‘Song of Proserpine.” 

Four-part Song. (No. 1230, Novello’s Part- Song 
Book.) 2d. 

“The Lee Shore.” Four-part Song. 
Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 3d. 
| - “A Tale of Old Japan.” 


| per 100. 

[ID® LA TOMBELLE, ** The Weasel” (Le Furet), 
| Four-part Song. E "lich Words by W. G. Roruenry, 

(No. 1242, Novello’s Part-Song Book. ) 6d. 

I UNSTAN, R.—Music to “A Midsummer Nights 
| a Dream.” Selected and arranged for the use of Schools 
i= Colleges. Is. 

Fs sAR, EDWARD.—Symphony No. 2 (in E fiat), 
(Op. 63 Arranged for Pianoforte Solo by Sicrrip 
+-ELERT. 7s. 6d. 

“*The Coronation March” 

| Score. 73. 6d. 

| hs ANCK, CESAR. 
Matelots). Chorus for s.A.T.B. 

| by w G& (No. 1246, 

| Book. ) 6d. 


(No. 1231, 


3ook of Words, 7s. 6d. 


KaR¢ 


(1911). (Op. 65.) Full 
** Far o’er the Bay” (Cheeur des 
The English Words 
ROTHERY. Novello’s Part-Song 


A Lowland Song. Song. 1s. 
**Sae early.” Song. Is. 

*ERMAN, EDWARD.—* Beauteous Morn.” 

I part Song for (No. 437, 


Three- 
Novello’s Trios, 


S.C.C, 


38 | Quartets, &c., for Female Voices.) 3d. 


A. M.—Five Songs from ‘* Undine ” 
COURTNEY. 3s. 
ALL, E. V INE. **The Souls of the — Wi 
Quartet from ‘“‘Is it nothing to you?” (No. 169, 
| Novello’s Short Anthems.) 14d. 
] ATTON, J. L.—‘*‘ Softly fall the shades of evening.” 
Arranged for s.s.A. Unaccompanied. (No. 427, 
Novello’s Trios, Quartets, &c., for Female Voices.) 3d. 


} AYES, WILLIAM. — Cantate Domino and Deus 
misereatur, 


(Op. 11). 


in E flat. (No. 874, Novello’s Parish 
Choir Book.) 6d. 
ILL, JOHN.—Song :of Leisure Hours. Cloth, gilt. 
7s 6d. 


lI ILL, WILLIAM.—Communion Service in F. 6d. 


UMPHREYS 
England.” 


GRANVILLE. 
Two-part Song. 2d. 

AMI JAMES.—“‘ Land of my fathers” 
J fy rhadau). English and Welsh Words. 
S.A.T.B. by HARRY Evans. (No. 
Song Book. ) 3d. 

AURENT DE RILLE. 


Chorus for s.S.A. 


** Daughters or 


(Hen wlad 
Arranged for 
1232, Novello’s Part- 

**The Exiles” (Les Exilées). 
The English Words by W. G 
ROTHERY. (No. 434, Novello’s Trios, Quartets, &c., for 
Female Voices.) 6d. 


—— ‘*The Riders of the Night” (Les Cavaliers de la 


oo Part-Song for T.T.B.B. The English Words by 
ROTHERY. (No. 530, The Orpheus.) 6d. 

[oY D, C. H.—‘‘I will magnify Thee, O God my 
King.” Anthem for Festival use. (No. 1010, 


Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 3d. 


ACKENZIE, A. C.—lInvocation (Op. 76). For 
Orchestra. 1st Violin, 6d.; 2nd Violin, 6d. ; Viola, 
1s. ; Violoncello, 6d. ; Basso, 6d. 

—— ‘*La Savannah” (Air de Ballet) (Op. 72). Full 

Score, 6s.. Arrangement for Pianoforte Solo, 2s. 
N ARECHAL, H. — “ Two Messages” (Les deux 
4 Messages). Choral Scene for Men’s Voices. The 
English Words by W. G. RoTuHEery. (No. 531, The 


Orpheus.) Is. 
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——— 
DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued). 
EREDITH, M.—*‘ Recessional.” For Chorus of 
\ Mixed Voices, Organ, and Brass Instruments. The 
Words by RUDYARD KIPLING. Vocal Score, with Accom- 
paniment arranged both for Organ and Pianoforte. _ Is. 
\ ONTFITCHET, MARY DE. — “Three Cradle 
| Songs” (Drei Wiegenlieder). (Op. 15, No. 2.) 
The Words by JOHANNA Wo.Frr-HAMBURG. English 


version by W. G. ROTHERY. 2s. 
—— C.—Kyrie eleison. On Card. 2d. 


ITT, PERCY.—‘‘A Song at Evening.” Four-part 
Song. (No. 830, Zhe Musical Times.) 14d. 

ENDALL, E. D.—‘‘ Hints on Pianoforte Teaching.” 
(No. 8, Novello’s Elementary Music Manuals.) Is. 6d. 


' 
OBSON, R. WALKER.—‘“ Calm Soul of all things.” | 
Four-part Song. 3d. 
“CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 238, contains the 
following music in both Notations, viz. :—‘* Holy 
Night.” Two-part Song. Adapted from Beethoven. By 
EDWARD TAYLOR. 14d. 
CCHOOL SONGS.—Edited by W. G. McNauGurt. 
Published in two forms. 4. Voice parts in Staff and | 





Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment 
8vo). 8. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 

A. B. 

No. 721. ‘* The Meadow.” Kindergarten Game- 

Song. G. RATHBONE 2d. 

878. ** Autumn Song” (October). Unison 

Song. CoLin TAYLOR 2d. —| 

1094 ‘* “se away. Solo and Chorus(s.s.c. ). 


. E. Horn (Arranged by 


R. DUNSTAN) — 14d. 


C PEAIGHT, J.—Two Songs. No. 1, ‘‘ Lubin is away.” 
No. 2. ‘**Sister, awake!” 1s. 6d. each. 

*UMSION, C. CORBETT.—Three Preludes for Organ. | 
(Op. 18.) Is. 6d. 


DAVIES, H. WALFORD.—“ Herve Riel.” 8d. 
LLOYD, C. H.—‘‘ Hero and Leander.” 9d. 
ONIC SOL-FA SERIES.—Edited by W. G. 
McCNAUGHT : 
No. 2007. ‘*‘ Ave Maria.” H. H. Huss. 3d. 
»» 2019. ‘*He That spared not His own Son.” 
Easter Anthem. W. G. ALCOCK 
. ** ToAviators” (Aux Aviateurs). Chorus 


wo 
> 





for T.T.B.B. C. Sarnt-SaEns 8d. | 
2021. **Come unto Him.” Anthem for Tenor 
Solo and Chorus. H. LESLIE. 
(Edited by H. ELttior Button) 14d. 
»» 2022. ** Daybreak.” Four-part Song. 
HAVERGAL BRIAN 14d. 
» 2023. “‘The Riders c’ the Night” (Les 
Cavaliers de la Nuit). Part-Song for 
T.T.B.B. LAURENT DE RILLE 3d. 
, 2024. **The Song of the Charcoal-Burner ” 
(La Chanson du Charbonnier). 
Choral Song for s.A.T.B. 
A. CHApPUIS 4d. 
»» 2025. “* Two Messages” (Les deux Messages). 
Choral Scene for Men’s Voices. 
H. MARECHAL 4d. 
2026. ** The Weasel” (Le Furet). Four-part 
Song. F. DE LA TOMBELLE 3d. 
2027. *“*‘The Two Fiddlers” (Les deux 
Ménétriers). Chorus for S.A.T.B. 
A. CHAPUIS 6d. 
2028. ‘‘The Exiles” (Les Exilées). Chorus 
for S.S.A. LAURENT DE RILLE 3d. 
2030. ‘‘Far o’er the Bay” (Cheeur des 
Matelots). Chorus for s.A.T.B. 
CEsAR FRANCK 3d. 
, 2032. ‘* Sweet honey-sucking bees.” JOHN 
WILBYE. (Edited by G. LIONEI 
BENSON) 2d. 
5» 2033. ‘*Beauteous Morn.” Three-part Song 


for S.C.C. EDWARD GERMAN 2d. | 


| 7 INDER, RALPH. 


DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued). 
URNBULL, A. W.—“‘ Father, in the lonely night.” 
Vesper Hymn. On card. 1d. 
JON HOLST, G.—‘‘ King Estmere.” Old English 
Ballad. For Chorus and Orchestra. 2s. 
ya. HEALEY.—“ The Reproaches.” For Two 
Choirs. Unaccompanied. (No. 871, Novello’s 
Parish Choir Book.) 3d. 
Woop: EVELYN.—A Fragment. Song. 2s. 


REDUCED PRICES. 
N ARSHALL, FLORENCE A. — “ Hohenlinden.” 
(No. 270, Novello’s Trios, Quartets, &c., for Female 
‘oices. , 2d. 

\ ONK, E. G.—‘‘ God so loved the world.” 

4 Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 4d. 
HORNE, E. H.—‘‘ Behold, 

Novello’s Short Anthems. ) 


(No. 1012, 


Lord.” (No. 195, 


the 
14d. 





PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
NDREWS, MARK.—Benedicite, omnia opera, in G. 
Shortened form. 10 cents (3d.). 
—— ‘*Come, Holy Ghost.” Anthem. 
**Q Sons and Daughters.” Easter Anthem. 
(6d. ). 
—— ‘‘ The eyes of the Lord.” 
ARMSTRONG, W. D.— Magnificat and N 
4 in F. 12 cents (4d.). 
ey INVERSE, F. S.—‘‘ The Hermit Thrush.” 


15 cents 


Anthem. 
yunc dimittis, 


Song. 


Te Deum laudamus, in D. Chant 


form. 10 cents (3d.). 





THE CROWN OF INDIA 
AN IMPERIAL MASQUE. 
WRITTEN BY HENRY HAMILTON. 
ComposepD BY EDWARD ELGAR. 


Vocal Score .. 5s. net cash. 
each 2s. net. 
Great Marlb 


Sellers. 


Marches, Dances, Songs, & 


Lonve x: ENOCH & SONS, 14 and 14a, 
1 of all Musi 


and 


SCHERZO 
IN G MINOR, 
From the Octet, Op. 20. 


rough Street, 


COMPOSED BY 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 





Scored for use with Symphony No. 1. 





Full Score os ee oe - ss Si - o § @ 
String Parts .. os se ae = os - - - 2 6 
Wind Parts on ‘ 3 3 
Pianoforte Solo 20 
Limited. 


London: Novetto anp Company, 





> T In T) > 
PIANO PEDALS. 
Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 
Dear Mr. MAckin, Nov. 8th, 1910. 
I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have 
fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely 


silent and its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, 
. H. P. COLEM AN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 


Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and references, to— 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Ltp., 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
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INTERNATIONAL New Works for Grand Orchestra 


MUSICAL LIFE MOODS 
COM PETITION SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS. By ARTHUR HEkvery, 


From the Morning Post, Re PHILHARMONIC CON( ERT ~ 


| N P A R I S “* Another work of native origin found a place in the scheme in Mr. 


Arthur Hervey’s delightful set of orchestral variations entitled, ‘Life 











Moods.” They form a singularly happy expression of this gifted writer's 
: P ) powers, and their melodiousness and lucidity are distinctive to a degree, 
May 20 2) _ and 28. Now that the work, which last night was admirably performed under 
J ’ i? the composer's direction, has at last reached the Metropolis, it should 
(WHIT-SUNDAY, MONDAY, AND TUESDAY.) enter upon a long course of popularity. 
| Score Parts Extra Parts, Piano 
(Ready). (Ready in May) Each Arrangement, 
r = ) Tr = 
| | \\ |: 8 7s. 6d. 12s. Is. 6d. 3s. 
vi “ 
| 


VIA | THE BAMBOULA 


rr y TTRAT ° -D ~ | RuHApsopic DANCE. 3y S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
NEWHAVEN AnD DIEPPE) “2° wet © "EEN 


5s. 7s. 6d. 8d. each. 


SYMPHONIC DANCES 
Nos. 1 and 2. By E. Grisc. 


Full Orchestra. Small Orchestra, Extra Parts. Piano C 


most picturesque route to Paris 6s. 4s. 6d. 6d. 
and all parts of the Continent. 


TURBINE STEAMERS 
CORRIDOR TRAINS 
Full Orchestra, Small Orchestra, Extra Part 


: - | a. s. Piano Conductor. 
For full particulars, apply to | 4 ‘ - 
' sia 7s. 6d. 6s. 8d. 2s. 


Through the charming scenery of | 
Normandy and the valley of the 
Seine. The shortest, cheapest, and 

Is. 6d. 


WOODLAND PICTURES 


RURAL Suite. By Percy E. FLETCHER. 








I.—Introduction and Dance, “‘In the Hayfields.” 
| Il.—Romance, ‘ An Old-World Garden 
} lil.—Humoreske, ‘ The Bean Feast. 
| 


THE CONTINENTAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
: ; AWKES & SON 
VICTORIA, S.W. HAWKI & N, 
DENMAN STREET, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, wW. 
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£04 |Or, “THE WONDERFUL ONE-HOSS SHAY.” 





Two Lines .. se ee ee ee - O30 | A HUMOROUS BALLAD. 
Three Lines “ we i a “ 2 3 8 FOR CHORUS (WITH SOLO QUARTET AD Z/B.) 
For every additional Line - se - © Oo | AND ORCHESTRA. 
One inch (displayed) .. - - ce O88 OC | 1 w 

ne Worps By 
HalfaColumn .. - on oe os 8 ¢@ | 
|. ae OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
A Page ee es ee - oe + 710 Oo | Tue Music By 

Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. P E R & Y E F I E b C H E R 
A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement. 
— Ce _ om Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited, 





, , - ; 2 I ANKS & SON, Music Publishers, York, beg to 
To ensure insertion in their proper posttions, announce that they have acquired all the Works by 
| 


Advertisements for the next issue should reach}. T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
} Recently pu 


blished by Houghton & Co. Complete list on application. 


| ROS 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, , MISS DOROTHY PARKS (Soprano). 








Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, &c. 


not later than For vacant dates, 14, Plympton Avenue, Brondesbury, N.W 





GENTLEMAN REQUIRED for the position of 
4 ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER for Belgrave Congregational 
| Church, Torquay. Full particulars may be obtained from the Church 
> ) | Secretary, E. H. Sermon, Cranbrook, Torquay. Applications in writing 
(I IRST Post -) | must be received not later than Tuesday, April 


MONDAY, APRIL 22. 


23. 
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Above all pr: 
*Achieved 1s t 
*Achieved ist 
*4ll glory to t 
Awake up, 
“Christ becam 
Christ is not 
Come, ye chi 
For it becam 
*God is gone | 
God is gone 
*God, my Ki 
Grant, we be 
Grant, we be 
‘Hallelujah u 
*How excelle 
“If ye then be 
If ye then be 
If ye then be 
In My Fathe 
that day 





And all the : 
*And sudden 
And when tl 
“As pants the 
*As the hart 
Behold, I se 
Come, Holy 
Come, Holy 
Come, Holy 
Come, Thot 
Do not I fill 
*Eye hath ne 
*Eye hath n« 


Fear thou n 





*God came fi 
“God is a Sp 
"Great is the 


Happy is th 
He that dw 
*Holy Spirit 
I was in th 


If ye love } 
If ye love } 


“Almighty a 
Almighty ¢ 
“Angel Spir 
Ascribe unt 
Behold, G« 
Beloved, if 
Beloved, le 
Be ye all o 
“Blessed is | 
Blessing ar 
“Blessing, g 
Come, ye « 
“God came 
“God so lov 
Grant, O I 
Grant to u 
“Hail, glad 
"Hail, glad 
"Holy, holy 
Holy, Lor: 
*How good 
*How lovel 
*Hymn to t 
lam Alph 
*Lam Alph 
Iam Alph 
I beheld, z 
I know th: 
I saw the | 
I will mag 
I will sing 
*I will sing 
I will sing 
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a 


ANTHE) 


Above all praise and all majesty 
*Achieved 1s the glorious work 
*Achieved is the glorious work (2nd Chorus) 


Mendelssohn 
Haydn 
Haydn 





*4/l glory to the Lamb Spohr 
{wake up, my glory ; M. +H a 
Christ became obedient unto death J. F. Bridg 
Christ is not pobre *: into the Holy Places Eaton Faning 
Come, ye children Henry ‘john King 
For it became Him Oliver King 
‘God is gone up Croft 
God is gone up : W. B. Gilbert 
my King Bach 





*Wod, 





we beseech Thee H. 
» beseech Thee (Colle t) A. R. 
xl’s Almighty Sor 


Thy N: ame, 
















lent O Lord ‘ 

be risen with C hrist Ivor Atkins 

be risen *F. Osmond Carr and J. Naylor, ea 
If ye th be risen (Two parts) Myl es B. Foster 
In My Father's house H. Elliot Button and J. MaudeCrament, ea. 
Ir at « George E!vey 
I at « ye the gates) F. C. Maker 
It ] ) pass B. Tours 
I u comfortless w. d 
King a s J. nee oe 
‘Le J. Stair 


1 G. Gardner, eax ah 





ne, Thou H 


ly Spirit 

xd earth 
wo-part setting) 
r-part setting) 





ot seen ( 7 
( Myles B. F 


ster 






lw 
I wi 
” IfIg t away 
Iflg yt away 
If ye love Me 
If ye love Me W. H. Monk, Tallis, and R. P. Stewart, ea. 


Bruce Steane 


rt W. Wareing and W. Jj. Westbrook, each 
a ANTHEMS F 
ghty and everi: Gibbons 





ised H. 


ity God, 


; Elliot Button 
Angel Spirits, ev i 


Tchaikovsky 








Ascribe unto the Lord S. S. Wesley 
ehold, God is great E. W. Naylor 
€ een ae J. Barnby 

let us love one an Gerard F. Cobb 











2a iT of one mind Arthur E. Godfrey 
jlessed is the man John Goss 
slessing and glory ' Boyce 
Blessing, glory Bach 
Come, ye children Josiah Booth 
God came from Teman ” C. Steggall 
God so loved the world Matthew Kingse Qn 
Grant, O Lord Mozart 
Grant to us, Lord H. Elliot oe 





gladdening Light Field 





H % : 

Hail, gladdening Light G. C. idenie 
Holy, holy, holy Crotch 
Holy, Le wd God Almighty T. Bateson 
How goodly are Thy tents F. Ouseley 
*How lovely are Thy dwellings Spohr 
*Hymn to the Trinity Tchaikovsky 
lam Alpha and Omega Ch. Gounod 


"lam Alpha and Omega J. Stainer 
lam Alpha and Omeg J. Varley Roberts 
I beheld, and lo! ° ; Blow 
I know that the Lord is great F. Ouseley 
I saw the Lord J. Stainer 
1 will magnify ” J. Shaw 
J will sing of Thy power. ” Greene 
I will sing of Thy power A. Sullivan 
I will sing unto the Lord H. Wareing 


* 


NTHE MS. FO 




















Anthems marked thus (*) may -" had in Toni 


IS FOR ASCENSIONTIDE. 


14d. 


Let not your heart be troubled(Double Chorus, unac.) M. B. 4 oster 
*Let not (Fou r-part arrangement, with organ) Myles B. Foster 








*Let their celestial concerts all unite Handel 
*Lift up your heads Handel and J. L. Hopkins, each 
Lift up your heads Ss. mn Taylor 
Lift up your heads Turner 
*Look, ye saints Myles B. Foster 
O all ye people, clap your hands H. Purcell 
O clap your hands J. Stainer 
O clap your hands T. T. Trimnell 
O God, the K of Glory H. Smart 
O God u appearest Mozart 
O how amiable J. Barnby 
O Lord our Governour .. H. Gadsby 
( ur Governour Marcell 

*O risen Lord 


"Ope n to me the gates 


*Rejoice in the Lord J. 
*Sing unto God 

*Ten thousand times ten thousand R 
Th Lord's 

*Th lted 

It H. Gadsby 
Th est for ever 





WHITSU: NTIDE. 7 


pass 


Arthur W. Mar 
dS. S. Wesley, each 


Rev. E. V. 


Goss a 


me down from Heaven 


*When God of old ca 


We will rejoice Croft 
When the Day of Pentecost A. Kempton 
Whosoever drinketh J. T. Field 


TRINITYTIDE. 


In humble faith 
*In Jewry is God known a i 
In sweet consent H. The ne 
In the fear of the Lord J. Va arley Roberts 
Let the peace of God 
*Let Thy merciful ears 
*Light of the w 1 





rid 
“Lord of ill power and mig ht 
Lord of all power and might (men’s v« vices) 


*Lord, nated Thee J. »bert 

Of ather | lest jarnby 
O God Wh » hast prepared A. R. Gaul 
O joyful Lig , B. Tours 
*O Lord, my trust King Hall 
O taste and see *J. Goss and A. H. Mann, each 
*O taste and see A. Sullivan 
O where shall wisdom be found ? } yyce 
Ponder my words, O Lord Arnold D. Culley 
*Praise His awful Name Spohr 


C. Martin 


Rejoice in the Lord 5 
Mendelssohn 


*See what love hath the Father 


Sing to the Lord Mendelssohn 
*Stand up and bless ‘ J. Goss 
Teach me Thy way : W. H. Gladstone 
Teach me Thy way Frank L. Moir 
*The Lord hath been mindful S. S. Wesley 
*The Lord is my Shepherd G, A. Macfarren 
*The Lord is my Shepherd ae J. Shaw 
The Lord wil! comfort Zion H. Hiles 


Thou shz alt shew me the path of life Alan Gray 
We humbly beseech Thee H. lliot Button 
Whatsoever is born of God H. Oakeley 
Who can comprehend Thee Mozart 
Sol.fa, 1d. to 2d. each. 
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MUSICAL SE 


ROMAN 





SERVICES. 






Te Deum iz 
Benedic 
Benedictus ar 

















EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus.D. Canrag. 
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Sage ific at al nittis i 
SAM BL REC RY ULD, | story ofthe Cross 
De MS U G \ U \ ( ) ), Co ymmunion 2 Servi ein E y The 
B (re egori ir 
ANTHEMS. Suite 
Ar E | LEs. The with a ead me in the tri it (Lent) fa choi 
Pre é : Dr. F. E. G ompani- 130th Psalr m: Out of the deep 1 a chou 
anes s H. RC Juld. Sir The Lord is my Shepherd ase 
Wa Barratt. Sir ¢ _cC.wW. | The G od Shepherd (Easter) 
Pe Wi Roun is. P. If we believe ( Do. ) a 
Ww » Is. D ( Do. ) Tonic Sol-fa 1} Accept our 
A B,C . aa - According 
ADORE Be tion) F. E. ORGAN MUSIC. 
ADORI (Motet) Soe Bread of th 
1 A A REDEM MATE \ , aj e.. 
Andante in D flat ) seadies 
ANGE \ EM Two Sho t Pies es Fait} 
\ve M O7 ALA. 6 het to in F maj ] Faith of ou 
4 Ave M » Pastorale in A major wn es «- d sees Kathe > 
Ave M rather, + 
; . ie throne 
AVE London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. Lord, knot 
4 Ave Maris STELLA ——_— acter RNENTNSRaeeRentinnnaate LAE 
. 7 . 6 . comman 
7. Ave N S S. 6 , - = 
Ave Mans 8 J. F. BARNE TTS CANTATAS. ee 
4 ER EL . 2 
uu. Ave Ri . , . . Remember 
. es et THe ANCIENT Ma \ S See, Fathe 
. . a ; ) : PARADISE AND THE PER 4 When chil 
Bent er VENERABI F. E. Gladstone ¢ ' 7 eS + 
Bi SERVICE (1 S. Ould — 
Bey S (l R. R. Terry cae 
" Tue B 5 \ Score 
Bent SE eE (I ) John E. West . " : , ne 
Bent Sk E (I I ) \ Zimmermann 2 am pone bs : » 7 Guess Portiand & . 
4 Bone P M. H. Eslava 
' " mp (( EB SIM aa NIE,’ BARNSTAPLE) se 
, E elice Aners | THREE f llowing Anthems or Selections FREE to Choit . 
( H . S. Ou giving Name of S] 
( | S S (Mot W. Schulthes v. 
ap S. P. Waddingt | WHITSU NTIDE & ANNIVE RSARIES. 
g 4c 
D MI F. E. Gladst sa. | Make His Name G Just Published 4 
a7. D aD W. Sewe -| A New Anthem of ex il inte Re »bust and expre Sol 
D S Fac in Ch. G _ | also fine sonor An Organist who saw one of the f 
like this Anthem, se These Sh 
D S Fa E, Silas | . 3 i 
| FATHE 4 Voluntaries 
D S A. E. Tozer } iz GATES Zi 4d the time all 
H.ec D F. E, Gladst | ME 3 secupy in pe 
> H S E eter Philips 1. | ag 
, ' = we K (Sung at Choral Festival) 4 No. 
I \ Oo Mr I ard Elgar ng at Cl Festival) 4 1. Anda 
] S R. O. Y. Cahal a v x 4 2. Anda 
I : I F. FE. Gladstone 6d t Cl I ival) x } Larg 
, , xx 4 Anda 
‘4 3 ! A >. G, O Ee (Ss ‘ 1000 4 5. Anda 
M \ F. E. Gladstone SELEC 6. Adag 
d William Sewell i 1x ng pit 7. Larg 
: , see ‘ - 8. And 
M Bf E. Silas 6d z Su s 9. And 
M D E. Silas s to. And 
M ' I F. E. Gladstone i Tt . 
- : F. I a top) in tr And 
a ( ( ) H x p Bose ‘ diti P 2, Con 
, OD oO e(M s 3 Mo 
) ; “tes Complete w Be 4 Mar 
vs H ' F. E, Gladstone he ma ¢ had : 5. Mod 
O \ UMN I \ Sebastian Du I lon: Weekes & ( ww ver Street, Regent Street, W 6. And: 
4 OV O I r \ oa e La Vittori 1. | Ca a: AnGLo-CANADIAN Mt P.. , Ltd., 88, Yonge Street, Toront 7 Ada 
P \ (Ita Ce ) I by S. ¢ Chicago, U.S.A. : CLavt Summy Co., 225, South Wabash Ave. 8. Re 
= % And: 
4f Ri W. Sewell y to, Ada 
Ri ( A. Hollins 2 EDWYN A. CLARE’S Favourite 
Rt ( W. Sewell 
; ve TAT ~ . t. Mod 
Ri ar M O Ha y S. Oul |W HITSU NTIDE ANTHEMS. 2. Mod 
S M J. Blo p To Mae 3 And: 
S E + > > } : oA 3 78 SOR . And 
A k b R. L. de Pearsall Avipe in My | sath r00 . oo 
13. Satve, Re Schubert 2d. | AND WHEN THE roth roo 6. “So 
SaALve, Re W. Sewell ed. PHe Lorp Rt 17th rc0e 7. And 
Sa R . P. Waddington 4d, | P&4'S® THE Lo : ees on we 8. And 
TaD iE F. E. ( eae , t Two Choral Festivals. g. And 
\ _ Tus 1 : we , 1 - ae RITE Ma and Nunc Dimittis in D 24th 1000 «4d to, Ada 
= ” Full of effect and flowing melody. 
Lon vELLo & Company, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 
I NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limits New York: Tue H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for the U.S.A. 
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THE CHANT 


THE 


Gregorian chanting, and set to appropriate chants. 





fa choir. 


Accept our alms ‘ - is 
According to Thy gracious Word 
Bread of the world, in mercy broken 


th of our fathers ! living still 





Father, 
hrone 
Lord, knowing 
command . : 

) God of Mercy, God of Might 
emember Me ; show forth My death 

Father, Thy beloved Son 

n children saw Thee coming, 


T hy 






Lord 


LONDON : 


rs : 






These Short Preludes are intended for use chiefly as Introductory 
’ s to Divine Service, more especially in those churches wher 
lowed for such is, ” of necessity, somewhat limited. They 


be pestovmmense fre 


acupy in 


Book IL. 


nte Grazioso 





Largame: ite 
4 Andante Religioso 
5. Andantino 
6. Adagio C. antabile 
7. Larghetto 
8. Andante con Moto 
g. Andantino quasi Alleg rretto 





Suitable for village or small choirs, 


LIST 


see Thy children bending at Thy 


lov ve and Thy ‘parting 


ym about one to two mir 


. George J. 


Author 
Anon. 


J. Montgomery 


Bishop Heber 


F. W. Faber 
W. B. 
W. Wade 
J. Keble 
S. J. Stone 


W. H. H 
R. F. Smith 


PRICE 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, L 


PRE LU DES 


utes. 


Thomas Adams 
’, G. Alcock 
Bennett 
Myles B. Foster 
Alfred Hollins 
Alfred Hollins 
Charles J. May 
John E. West 


John E. West 
to. Andante .. W. Wolstenholme 
Book II. 

1, Andante con Moto Thomas Adams 
2, Con Moto - ’. G. Alcock 
3} Moderato = - H. A. Chambers 
4 M: arziale, poco Lento Myles B. Foster 
5. Moderato Alfred Hollins 
6. Andantino Alfred Hollins 
7. Ac lagio a Charles J. May 
8 “ Hymnus’ ‘Andante e Sc sten uto .. John E. West 
g Andante Serioso 7 “o - John E. West 
to, Adagio . W. Wolstenholme 
Boox III. 
t. Moderato e Legato - Thomas Adams 
2. Moderato . W. G. Alcock 
3. Andante con Moto . George J. Bennett 
4 Andante .. _ H. A. Chambers 
5. Grazioso molto E spressivo ° Myles B. Foster 
6. ‘Song without Words "—Con “Moto Alfred Hollins 
7. Andante .. ° Alfred Hollins 
8. Andante Dolente John E. West 
g. Andante Pastorale os ohn E. West 
to. Adagio . W. Wolstenholme 


Price One Shilling Net Each Book. 


London: 


Nove.Lo anp Company, 


Limited. 


Trevelyan 


and mission services, 


OF HYMNS 


. Jervois 


Z 
9? 


SP yYAyve wn ee 


: 


It. 
12. 


COMMUNION SERVICE 


SUITABLE 
ARRANGED 


A. 


HYMNS 
BY 


BROOKE, M.A. 


The Creed and Gloria in Excelsis have been arranged in verses and pointed both for Anglican and 


or for congregations without the aid 


AND TUNES. 


Tune. Composer. 
Cherry Hinton G. B. Lissant. 
St. John’s, Westmins ter J. Turle. 
( Eucharist - va J. E. West. 
« Troyte’s Chant, “No I 
{ Jam lucis 
( Holy Faith G. C. Martin. 


‘| Faith 


Forward 


The Good Shepherd... 


A Swiss Air. 
Dean Alford. 


J. Barnby. 


Refreshment G. M. Garrett. 
Gadsden F. B. Townend. 
Henman W. Henman. 


Burrator 


FOURPENCE. 


IMITED. 


NOVELLO’S 


C. W. A. 


Brooke. 


ALBUMS FOR THE ORGAN. 


TWELVE 
Interlude - 
Chanson de Matin 


Fantasia on the old melody 


No. I. 


SELECTED PIECES. 


There is a green hill far away 


Marche Triomphale .. 
Ave Maria “< 
Grand Cheeur No. 2 
Andantino in D flat .. 
Chanson Triste 


“Urbs Beata 


Th. Dubois 

“dward Elgar 

W. Faulkes 

Ch. Gounod 
Alexandre Guilmant 
A. Henselt 

Alfred Hollins 

. Edwin H. Lemare 
P, Tschakiowsky 


Prelude to ‘‘ Lohengrin,” Act I. om R. Wagner 

Romanza ae . W. Wolstenholme 

Allegretto in LE ‘fla . W. Wolstenholme 
No. 2. 


TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 


Chanson de Nuit 


Edward Elgar 


Alla Marcia Myles B. Foster 
Minuetto Alexandre Guilmant 
Lied H. Hofmann 
Barcarolle H. Hofmann 


Spring Song 

The Curfew 
Pastorale in E . 
Ave Maria d'Arcadelt 
Cantique d'Amour 
The Seraph's Strain .. 
Le Carillon 


Cloth, ss. each net. 


London : 


Alfred Hollins 
Edward J. Horsman 
. Edwin H. Lemare 

Franz Liszt 

~“ Theo, Wendt 
. W. Wolstenholme 
W. Wolstenholme 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each net; 


Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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CHILDREN’S SINGING 
G AME S 


) 


ALICE B. GOMME & CE CIL J. SHARP. 


Price Staff Notation and Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence each Number, 
r in Five Books, price Ninepence each. 
S Songs. SET I. (School Songs, | Sch. Songs. SET II. (School Songs, 
N Book 108.) No. ; Book 199.) 
: 932. Nuts in May 
) Lonpon Bripcr 933. THe Jorry MiLLerR 
927. O_p Rocex (First Version) 934. O wen I was Aa SCHOOL- 
IRI 
Ovp Rocer (Second Version) - ’ ' 
el : 935. WHEN I was A Younc Giri 
9290. WALK rue HILisipe 7 10! A-NUNTING WE WILL Go 
» Oat BEAN 7 | Dame, Get U: 
ou1. Turee Dukes 937. PusH THE BUSINESS ON 
S Songs. SET IIL. (School Songs, | Sch. Songs. SET IV. (Sc cho Songs, 
N Book 227.) No. Book 228.) 
107. | BY LiGutT 
1101. JENNY JONES 11 THe KinG or THE Barpa- 
he 
1102. THe THree Soipiers REES 
" THerRe STANDS A Lapy 1109. THE RoMAN SOLDIERS 
4. THe Fares N Hts Den 1110. THree Jotty FisHeRMEN 
! THe ButTcHer’s Suop 1111. Two Jouty Sartor Boys 
I Mary \-WEE! 1112, Hark! THe Rowpers 
SET V. (School Songs, Book ) 
S S Sch. Songs 
N No. 
2 SALLY Go Rounp 
Tue J ¥ NIGGER Boy Tue Two Piceons 
( WALLFLOWEE 1117. Rinc A RinG o' Roses. 
14) Tae GALLANT SHI (Two Versions.) 
(Our SHoes ARE MADE oF 
{Sweer Daisy 1 LEATHER 
(Queen Mary (Green GRAVEL 





COU \ T RY DANC E TU NES 


LECTED AND ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE BY 
CECIL J. SHARP. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence each Set. 


Set I. 
We won't go home till morning. 
Speed the Plough. 
Pop goes the Weasel. 
The Flowers of Edinburgh. 
Ser Il. 
Haste to the Wedding. | 
Hunt the Squirrel. 
Tink-a-Tink. 


srighton Camp. 
Galopede. 
Ribbon Dance. 
The Butterfly. 


Nancy's Fancy. 
Zonnets so Blue. 
The Triumph. 


Step and fetch her (or Follow Three meet (or Pleasures of the 
your Lovers). Town). 

Ser III. 
Jenny Pluck Pears. Rufty Tufty. 
Putney Ferry. Parson's Farewell. 
Mage on a Cree. The Glory of the West. 
The Fine Companion, Saint Martin's, 
Newcastle. Hey, boys, up go we. 
Gathering Peascods. Grimstock, 
Oranges and Lemons. The Beggar Boy. 
Dull Sir Johr 

Set 


IV. 
Staines Morris. 
Amarillis. 
Black Jack. 


Jamaica. 


Chestnut, or Dove's Figary. 
The Black Nag. 

Cheerily and Merrily. 

Ten Pound Lass. | 
Nonesuch, or A la Mode de France.. My Lady Cullen. 

Dargason, or Sedany. London ts a fine Town (or Watton 
Goddesses. Town's end). 


New Bo-Peep, or Pickadilla. The Twenty-Ninth of May. 


THE COU NTRY DANCE BOOK 





DITE 
CECIL Jj. § SHARP. 
Part I. Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets I. 
and Il. | 
Part Il. lescription, &c., of the Dances in Sets III. | 


Containing a d 


The 


and IV. - 


‘overs, Two Shillings and Sixpence each Part. 


, Three Shillings and Sixpence each Part. 
London: Nove to anp Company, Limited. 


“T love 


from the cradle to the grave. 


(OpdE TO Music, 





Now 


KING ES 


OLD ENGLISI 


PUBLISHED IN Nove. ELLO’s Ocravo Eptriox, 


TMERE 


{ BALLAD 


FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA, 
CoMPOSED BY 
GUSTAV von HOLST. 


Price 








London : NovELLo 4 AND CoMPaNy, 
pom 
To 
MUS 


TO 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 


ARRANGE 
AND 


bY 


SELECTED AND 


SCHOOLS 


R. 


Two Sh 


DUNS’ 


illings. 


Limited 


PUBLISHED. 


IC 
DREAM 


D FOR THE USE OF 


COLLEGES 


PAN. 


Price One 


Shilling. 


London: Novetto anp C 


FOU 
SHAKESPERIAN 


For S.A.T.B. 
COMPOSED 
LEH 


A BANK, 


(unac 


LIZA 


I KNOW 


2. WHEN ICICLES HANG 


TELL ME, WHERE 
4. UNDER THE GREE 





Price Ninepe 


London: Nove.to anv ( 


Staff Edition. 


for it is th 
GEORGE 


vocal music best, 


A SONG O: 


Fourth 


IN SEVEN C 


»MPANY, Limited. 


R 
PART-SONGS 


companied). 
BY 


MANN. 


BY THE WALL, 
IS FANCY BRED? 


NWOOD TREE, 


nce, 
“OMPANY, Limited. 


Thousand. 


e music which accompanies us 


DAWSON, 


F LIFE. 


HORAL MOVEMENTS.) 


CONTENTS: 


1. LULLABY—‘‘ REST THEE! 
2. KING CRICKET — ‘* Tt 

BRITAIN.” 
3. SERENADE 
4. THE CHARGE—‘‘ WITH 
5. AVE MARIA—‘* MORTAL 


6. REQUIEM—“ FAREWELL ! 
REDEE 


7. SONG OF THE 
CREATOR.” 
BY 


ALFRED R. 
Price One Shilling ; 


loan of Parts for a limited 
application to the Composer, 


GILLOTT LODGE, E 


E DEUM in F. 
NUNC DIMITTIS 


London: 


Price 3d. 


in F. 





—**From NIG 


ONE.” 
OF GREAT 


! DEAREST 
ig YOUTH 


HT’S DIM CASEMENT 
TRAMP OF HorsE.” 
MOTHER.” 

THOU ART 
MED—‘* BEFORE 


CALLED.” 
THEIR 


GAUL. 


Tonic Sol-fa, Sixpence. 


Orchestra may be had on 


DGBASTON. 


MAGNIFICAT and 
Price 3d. By A. Toasé. 


NoveLLo anp Company, Limited, 
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4. LET 
5. FOR\ 
§. HOW 





Hai 

What 

} ieee 
bod rag 


God save th 


SU 


Words 
The 


England 
each carry’ 
by symph 
Jak,” * 
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DEDICATED (BY PERMISSION) TO 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF MEATH, P.C., K.P. 


May 24TH 


HYMNS FOR EMPIRE DAY 
WITH A SHORT FORM OF SERVICE FOR USE 
IN SCHOOL OR IN CHURCH. 


PRICE THREEPENCE. 
Words only, Id. ; or 5s. per 100. 


CONTENTS. 


AUTHOR. COMPOSER. 

1 LAND OF OUR BIRTH ro obs RUDYARD KIPLING sie F. R. STATHAM. 
2 FLAG OF OUR COUNTRY ... ‘ie W. H. DRAPER aie MYLES B. FOSTER. 
3 LITANY OF HUMBLENESS _ J. S. B. MONSELL oa JOHN E. WEST. 
4 LET US WITH A GLADSOME MIND A. P. STANLEY ... _ G. J. ELVEY. 
3 FORWARD GO IN GLAD ACCORD L. TUTTIET os on ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 
§ HOW BLEST THE LAND ... aes W. H. DRAPER... bid “ EIN’ FESTE BURG.” 
7 LORD, WE THANK THEE ... — T. W. JEX-BLAKE ae J. LANGRAN. 
8 TO THOSE ACROSS THE SEA — W. H. DRAPER... _ W. G. ALCOCK. 
9 WHAT CAN I DO FOR ENGLAND W. H. DRAPER... — J. H. MAUNDER. 
1. GOD OF OUR FATHERS ... A. C. AINGER ... an A. M. GOODHART. 
u.GOD BLESS OUR NATIVE L AND. W. E. HICKSON _ J. H. MAUNDER. 
2, HOW FAIR WAS THE LAND si W. H. DRAPER... ‘a J. VARLEY ROBERTS. 

FORM OF SERVICE. NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


LONDON: NOV ELLO AND COMP ANY, LIMITED. 


THE CHILDREN’S | — HY MNS FOR EMPIRE DAY. 
EMPIRE DAY SONG-BOOK. . ; 
| . a dia RECESSIONAL 


NC Muckenne. “GOD OF OUR FATHERS, KNOWN OF OLD” 


. Mackenzie 





i rinley Richards 
Irish Air ad 
é Thomas Facer TT "AR IP .G 
ronation Song . W. Torrance RUDYARD KIPLING 
Dr. Arne SET TO MUSIC BY 


H s rd the King uthbert Harris 
bo a 7 es goentch A J. B. DYKES, E. W. NAYLOR, 
March of t © Men 3 fHarieh SS “Wah ae AND GEORGE C. MARTIN. 


per him—our Kin - ee -- J. Barnby 
eace - a Se an Handel , 
: fandel Price One Penny each Setting. 
Thomas Facer . 


| ee , ~ ' T Py 2 ~ . 
7. ane Richar LORD OF OUR FATHERS, 
Pace One Simuima. en THOU DIDST BLEND 


London: Nove_to anp Company, Limited. 
THE WORDS BY 





save the King 


THE UNION JACK AS Sovoom 
UNISON SONG, WITH ACTIONS im 2 — 
SUITABLE FOR PATRIOTIC GATHERINGS, GEORGE C. MARTIN. 
SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, Erc Price One i 
Words by SHAPCOTT WENSLEY Words , 1s. 6d. per 100. 
The Actions by Mrs. LOUISA WALKER ates 
— GOD OF OU R FATHERS, 


ALFRED R. GAUL. UNTO THEE 


THE WORDS BY 








England, Scotland, and testend, re presented by groups of children, ecient 
e urry their respective fla si appropriate verses connected A. C. AINGER 
by symphonies founded on we l-known 1 ati seal airs—viz., “‘ Heart of 
rr ‘ 1 ‘The Mi iS trel Boy." Under the British THE MUSIC BY 
t ips unite and sing together, the whole concluding r 
> . Tr 
Ww and ‘*God save ie King. A. M. GOODHAR ¥ 
Price Sixpence; Vocat Parts, Tworence. P One P 
Band Parts, Sixpence each Part. rice One Penny. 
Words « 


ital , , nly, rs. 6d. per 1oo 
Suitable Flags can be hired at 4d. each per week. sic = 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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A Modern School for the Violin 


BY 


AUGUST WILHELMJ anon JAMES BROWN. 


HE purpose of this Work is to provide, in one systematic and comprehensive scheme, all that js 
necessary for the acquirement of the Art of Modern Violin Playing. 
“4 Modern School for the Violin” consists of Six Books devoted to Daily Technical Practice, 
Six Books of Studies for Violin alone, and a number of /reces with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
the Violin parts being specially edited for the purposes of teaching. 


SECTION A.—TECHNICAL PRACTICE. IN SIX BOOKS. 

The foundation of *‘ A Modern School for the Violin” is laid by means of a series of Six Books dealing exclusively 
with the important subject of DArLy TECHNICAL PRAcTICE. The First Book of Zechnical Practice (Book 14) is limited 
to the Ist Position; the Second Book (2A) to the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Positions; the Third Book (3A) to the first five 
Positions ; and so on. Bowings and other technical devices are introduced in a similarly progressive manner throughow 
Each Book of 7echnical Practice is divided into ‘* Lessons” (or Chapters), and each Lesson contains a number of short 





repeating £ ises on some definite point of Violin Technique—as Fingering, Bowing, Xc., with the needful explanations, 
Included ir h Book will be found a complete set of Scales and Arpeggi, arranged according to the particular stage 
















, this section is intended to ficilitate, and to insist on, a ¢horough, steady, and continuous progress 
in tl ument, this being the only possible means of preparing the groundwork for artistic achievement 
wi 5 

SECTION B.—STUDIES. IN SIX BOOKS. 

Section B ts for a series of original and selected Studies, in Six Books. Each Book of Studies (Section B) is 
carefully rdinatec I ‘ct of difficulty and range of subject, with the correspondingly numbered Book of Zechunica/ 
Practice (Section A). Thus the First Book of S/zdfes (1B) is written in the Ist Position ; the Second Book (28) in the Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd Pos S 3rd Book (38) ns up to and including the 5th; a her be 

xplained that the two Sections are desig1 plement one another, and that the ‘* ot 
in single Books Technical P, and Studies alternately, but in pairs. Thus, Books to be taken 
concurrently en Books 2A and 2B, 3A ar » on, and the appropriate pairs are now issued bound together in 
Cc nm { ( t ] ¢ hel 

lA. TECHNICAL PRACTICE (tst Position) 2s. od Is. STUDIES oe (1st Position) 2s. od. 
Qa. Ditro (1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. 2B. DitTTo (1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. 6d. 
3A. Ditro (Ist to 5th Position) 3s. od. 3B Ditto ; ... (Ist to 5th Position) 3s. od. 
4A. Ditto (all Positions) 2s. 6d 41 DiTTo (all Positions) 3s. od. 
5A. Ditto Di 2s. 6d. 5B. Ditto Do. 3s. Od. 
6A Ditto Do. 3s. od. 6B. Ditto : Do. 3s. Od. 


CLOTH BINDINGS. 


I «1. (lA and 18, bound together) in Cloth 5s. od. 
2. (2A and 2B, bound together) Do. 5s. 6d. 

3. (3A and 3B, bound together) Do. 7s. Od. 

, 4. (4A and 4p, bound together) Do. 6s. 6d 

5. (5a and 5s, bound together) Do. . 6s. 6d. 

»» 6. (6A and 6B, bound together) Do. 7s. Od. 


PIECES. 

In completion of the scheme of “ A Modern School” a number of /%eces are published, in a form 

designed to fulfil the requirements of Violin Teachers and Students. In each number the Violin part 

is furnished with complete Fingerings and Bowings, besides remarks as to the methods of rendering, &c. 
No. 13. TWELVE FOLK DANCES FROM DENMARK No. 21. CONCERTO IN A MINOR. J. S. Bacn 

(1st Position) 2s. od. (1st to 6th Position) 2s. od. 

TINI CONCERTO IN A MINOR. Pterre Rope 


(Op. 9). (All Positions) 2s. 6d. 
TWELVE CAROLS .. (ast Position) 2s. od. 


No. 14. SONATA IN G MINOR. G. Ta 


No. 15 OVERTURE TO SAMSON. G. F. Hanpe! 


244A 4 


(rst, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. 24. SONATA IN A. W. A. Mozart 
No. SONATINA IN D. Franz Scuvuspert y (1st to sth Position) 2s. od. 
(rst 1, and 3rd Positions) . od. . REVERIE. Henri Vieuxtemps (Op. 22, No. 3). 
N 7) EIGHT HYMN TUNES. Various Composers (Advanced) 2s. od. 
(1st Position) 1s. 6d. No. 26. FOUR LITTLE PIECES. (From Op. 8) : 
No. STYRIAN DANCES (LANDLER) (Op. 16s). Icnaz Pievet (1st Position) 2s. od. 
Jost (1st to sth Position) 2s. od. No. 27, SARABANDE AND TAMBOURIN. 


2. 


Zz 


J LANNE} sth iti 
PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN G MINOR. Jean-Marie Lecwarr (1st to sth Position) 2s. 
S. Bacu (Advanced) 2s. od. | No. 28. BOURREE AND GIGUE. J. S. Bacu 
SONATA IN G (No ). Josten Haypn (ist and 3rd Positions) 1s. 6d. 
(1st to 6th Position) 2s. od. | No. 29. BALLADE AND POLONAISE. : 
fenri Vieuxtemps (Op. 38) (Advanced) 2s. 0. 


Zz 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMiITep. 
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[7)| THE CORONATION MARCH SYMPHONY No. 2 
FOR FULL ORCHESTRA. FOR FULL ORCH! STRA. 


y EDWARD ELGAR EDWARD ELGAR 


I (Op. ¢ ) 
Soome («. - “ ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 

| S PA rs 4 ‘ 
na Wis "ARTS, TC. — » . = — 

{ RRANGEMENT > Pray ES 7 SIGFRID KARG-ELERT. 
, S S 
ne A O Ss 

i ote N I ano C any, Lin 1 





sasinasialaiaiica Just Published. 


Just Publisher 


CORONATION MARCH | !WO. BAGATELLES 
HYMN STRING OR HESTRA. 


Henry VIII”) 





y 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


i 
FULL ORCHESTRA 


EDWARD GERMAN. 


urts 6 t Published. 
EEE 2 ; THREE PIECES 
Bm cow cnidevorsnanshen tect te PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


VALSE IN A MINOR, 
AU BADE. 


AN ENGLISH JOY-PEAL a 


THEO. WENDT. 


FULL ORCHESTRA i ins ital ail Minaiaiiani eis il 





ee tere N , PANY, 1 i 
A. C. MACKENZIE. ™ 

ps 75.) he ait Sac 
String Parts ‘ ‘ ¢ . ‘rr r ~ at a 
Wid Sesmand Sell Gass. ton | NORWEGIAN MELODIES 
Arrangement for Pianoforte Solo : A ANGE 

ale | VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTI 

I : Nove A ( I i 


menarche medincttncineicine tenn A. von AHN CARSE. 
Just Pusisnep. } 


LA SAVANNAH 


AIR DE BALLET 





: Noveitto anp Company, Limited. 


FOR ORCHESTRA. NEW SONG. Compass D To E. 





A. C. MACKENZIE. | THE WINDS CRADLE SONG 
Beene | WORDS BY ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
a ’ . : 2 6] Music ny FREDK. R. GREENISH, 
seal righ - : 7 m Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
Ara ee t Violin Pj } I Shilli 
I of Ss —EEE 
— | (Received with unanimous appr ) 
I N AND ( A I Por S 





UM 
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PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


EDITED, ARRANGED IN GROUPS, AND THE FINGERING REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTED 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


Tuts Collection of Studies is intended to illustrate the various elements of a complete course of pianoforte technique 
and to provide students with the means of attacking and overcoming the different special difficulties which have to be 
encountered. With this view, the Studies have been arranged in groups, those in each group being placed in progressive 
order, and having reference to some one particular difficulty. The greater part of the studies themselves have been 
selected from the standard works of the most eminent Study-writers, and with these are included numerous others, which, 
though of equally great practical utility, have hitherto been less generally accessible. 


























1. FIVE-FINGER STUDIES ... . .. Part1|31. DOUBLE NOTES _.... ae nae os =Paste 
99 99 = : x 2] 32. - 9° wes a we ae = 
3. SCALES ' oo. Fests] 34. , = ‘ 
4 » 2] . "Ee , 
nena m | 35- OCTAVES _ _ - in + Bee 
5. BROKEN CHORDS... _ ... Part 1 | 36" ” a 
6. Y ' ve ae » 2/37. CHORDS ee aa ae 
r » 3| 38. ha — ied moe son we — 
9. ” | 39.* STACCATO 
; : — a , 40. REPETITION. oe wo» Parts 
a ~+ Part 1) 41.* REPETITION axp TREMOLO...) 2 
.2e esse st fee a aes 
13. , nied + 99 4143." PART-PLAYING am as one .-. Part 
14.*° ARPEGGIO .. ms se ’ a. e ” SEE 
15. ‘ : » 2145* ORNAMENTS... ...00 nc. ee aes Patt 
16. " » 3} 40. ve “a ae ass win ia) oe 
17. VELOCITY .. .. ... __ part 1/47). ACCOMPANIED MELODY weve Part 
18. wi x : nA 2| 48. - a can i we af 
m4 > . 3] 49. EXTENSIONS anv SKIPS vee Part 
21. : * 5| 99 ” ete ees ese 9 2 
_ » 6ls51. RHYTHM ae aa 
23- ” a. » 7) 52.* ms saa wes at —- me oo 
24. FIGURES IN SEQUENCE ii .. Part 1|53. EXERCISES FOR THE WEAKER FINGERS. 
25.° % ee win ~ oer By J. A. O'NEILL. 
26. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, AND 54. WRIST STUDIES (Handgelenksiibungen). By 
OCTAVES ... — _ os Patt ARNOLD KRruG. 
27. BROKEN THIRDS, “ SIXTHS, AND 55.5 EXERCISES FOR FACILITATING INDE- 
OCTAVES .... we ee i jie a a PENDENCE OF THE FINGERS (Ubungen fir 
————$<$<$_—_§i — die Selbstandigkeit der Finger). By ARNOLD KRusG. 
28. SHAKES oie den ~~ ‘uss .. Partr|56. PRELIMINARY STUDIES IN PLAYING 
29. 99 _ wr wa _ us o 21 POLYPHONIC MUSIC (Voriibungen fiir das 
30. % oe eee ls +8 oes » 31 polyphone Spiel). By ARNOLD Kruc. 


* These Books contain Studies composed by Mr. Franklin Taylor specially for this Series. 
FIFTY-SIX BOOKS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
FROM THE ABO! E : 
SELECTED PIANOFORTE STUDIES 
PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED BY 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
IN TWO SETS (EIGHT BOOKS), PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH BOOK. 
Tue present collection of Studies is designed to provide teachers with a short course of Pianoforte Technique adapted to the needs of the 
average pupil, the intention being to ‘spare the teacher the labour of choosing a sufficient! y varied selection from the large mass of material 


existing, and at the same time to ensure that the different departments of technique shall be undertaken in the order which experience has 
proved to be the most beneficial. 






The Stuc lies are gr upe di ir two Sets and 4 ure so arranged that the different Books in which they are contained may be taken in cee utive 
order, but pupils who are al lready fur ther | advanced than the elementary stage represented by Set I. may commence at once with Set II., ich 
will be found t > be complete in itse if, Lo to ill ustrate all the essential elements of technique. 


Where additix sal s Studies are desired, or studies on certain subjects which are nc rt tour hed upon in this series, the larger collection, published 
under the title or ‘Pr gressive Studies (fr m which the present examples have been selected), is of course available. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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PUBLISHED. 


Just 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


wt 4 


| 


MILITARY BAND | 


GEORGE MILLER, 











M.V.O., Mus. Bac. Cantab., &c. 
Price Two Shillings. 
In Paper Boards, Two Shillings and Sixpe 
Lond Novel A ( PANY, Limit 
- J PUBLISHE 
No. 8, NOVELLO’S ELEMENTARY MUSIC MANUALS, 








Just Published. 


NEWS FROM WHYDAH 


THE W BY 


JOHN MASEFIELD. 


»RDS 


THE 


H. BALFOUR GARDINER. 


Price Eightpe 






THE TIMES. 
It I hes the llad spirit of the words to 
¢ mony € bold rhythm repro 





f the verse 



























ri ur o 
a reT GC 
3 HIN | = | DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
4 ON THE | Is fi a d glorious energy ; it is a real ballad and real music, 
= ~ ~ r ) r ‘rr . ‘fo CI ae 
+ 4 4 f 
ti ELEMENTARY TEACHING | monsene Past. 
2 F THE | The best work of the ever as supplied by Mr. Balfour Gardiner 
> T = ) = | himself. It is full of vigour a colour unmistakably British; there is 
tl I IAN(¢ FC IRTE | ahealthy suggestion of the salt sea and a display of fine musicianship 
2 CHIEFLY TO BC YS. | — - ge » — — is a future f e work and similar works 
BY | — 
. , “KT 
tI EDWARD D. RENDALL. STANDARD 
2 ne choral writing and vivid orchestral “ descripti were the 
Fa nain ures of Mr. Gardiner’s own setting 
3 Price One Shilling and Sixpence. ; siping fio cden tes 
; ere DAILY GRAPHIC. 
London: NoveLto axnp Company, Limited. Mr. Balfour Gardiner’s spirited and expressive little ata, ‘ News 
2 | from Whydah, red a distinct success. 
rT . = ’ . ' - — 
I N 4 “ 7 
: WEBSTER'S DAILY NEWS. 
= TAT Y on ha ~ TO . Was another success of the eveni st exhilarating 
I GROL ND\WU ORK OF ML SIC. | composition, full of character, force, < 
BOOKS I. anp IL, 1s. Eacu. yYORESHIRE POST. 
I to these make them valuable to those preparing for| This proved a spirited and vivid piece, the music distinctly intensifying 
2 the wild and romantic lines, 
r Nove AND Company, Limitep, AND ALL Music SELLERS. MANCHESTER GUARDIAR. . 
The terse, manly, picturesque, and dramatic setting of Masefield’s 
4 : “News from Whydah,” for chorus and orchestra, by Balfour Gardiner, 
Just Published was perhaps the most original and valuable item in the whole programme 
and will be heard often, to judge from the genuine enthusiasm of its 
. . reception. 
No. 81, NOVELLO’s Music PRIMERS. Pea — 
—_— Lonpoxn: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep, 
ICLC_p Tr -khrhYTT a! : 
THREE-PART STUDIES Reduced Price. 





FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS AND LA. IES’ CHOIRS, 
BY 
HUGH BLAIR, 
WITH PREFACE AND DIRECTIONS FOR PRACTICE 
BY 


JAMES BATES. 


Price Ninepence. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





THE 
MUSIC STUDENT'S 
MANUSCRIPT 
Note Book and Practice Register| 





ARRANGED BY 


C. EGERTON LOWE. 





| 





PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 
FOR THE VOICE 


ympaniment, 


With 


COMPOSED BY 


HENSCHEL 


(C Ip. 49). 


G. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
Part I. Studies in Sustained Singing. 
Part Il Studies in Florid Singing 


Each Part published for High, Medium, and Low \ 


Price I wo 


London: NovELLo AND COMPANY 


“T’ HE LORD’S PRAYER.—Congregational Setting, 
by RicHarp Francis Lioyp, Mus. Bac. (Lond.). _ Price 14d. 
London: THe Vincent Music Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLO'S  ~— HOLIDAY SONGS | 


NEW SONGS| __ wuitivoe Al 








THe M BY 
id ) 4 i T Tp & 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET. LADY ARTHUR HILL 
on ano All things bright and beautiful. Iwo ways 
ON TUT An early cowslip he Seas 
GONG OF THE PILGRIMS. 8 Wnts tench net, Woden 
~ By EMMELINE BROOK. Dreams Longing 
: li The Pies 
[OVE IN THE MEADOWS. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 
ad By PERCY E. FLETCHER. iis 
Suitable for Sopranos or Contra!tos. London: Novetito anp Company, Limited. x 


“ALLO! ING DI K, d) ; PER Y & FLETCHER. _ - ‘oOo I. 
G NG E for Bartoncs or Bees : TWILIGHT SONGS 
—_——— - FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
HE SONGSTERS’ AWAKENING (Vocal —_ 7 
Waltz). By Percy E. FLETCHER. FRED. E. WEATHERL\ 
THe Music py 





Suitable for Sopranos. 


G OME PERFECT ROSE. By Percy E. FLETCHER.  ~‘SRET ARENGR SEs. 








3. 
Suitable for All Voices. water. 4. Mothe 
2. S answer, Gipsyt 
at ’ at a teat = 3. little child's Christmas prayer. 6. lwa 
Te ALTHEA. By C. HARFORD I.LOYD. - i‘ 
Suitable for Baritones. | Price Two S ws net 
iar ie iti Uliana cicln Minette diaiinas <. 
F AIRY : ( te ES. By ERNEST NEWTON. | SAS TEAR SD CD, SENOS, 2 


ee JUST BEFORE BED-TIME 


‘THE CAMEL’S HUMP. By EDWARD GERMAN.!|SIX LITTLE SONGS FOR GOOD CHILDREN 


Suitable for All Voices. 


Tue Worps 6 
. SLPHINSTONE THORPE : 
Sons OF THE SEA. sy COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. ELPSINSSONE THUR 
le for Baritones or Basses. Tue M BY 


COME, DREAMLESS REST. By NOEL JOHNSON. | 7 


Suitable for All Voices. | 1. Stilton Hal | 4. Greedy Grub, t Spider 





2. Y kipr er and Ly slipper. 5. 1 yg xt on, 8. 
| . Robin's Reward. 6. ise Mrs. R: t 
WITH ALL MY HEART. | — 
By WALTER EARNSHAWE. | Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 
Suitable for All Voices. SS Se es Sas 9. 
7 7 ras | London: N AND Con Limited 
| ——- By BOTHWELL THOMSON. | New TENOR —— a 10. 
Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. SONG THE W ARRIOR'S PLEA. 


OVE IS FOR EVEI | E N Words by EDWARD OXENFORD. 
» FO eVER. sy ERNEST NEWTON. , — . nenenerut 
Dancing mal hocrggapell aaa Music by TOM G. BROWNSWOOD. 11. 
B. NICKLIN & Co., Patutow, Near Strat -AV 


. Prick Two SHILLINGS. 
7, UMMERZETZHIRE (Old Song). | - - - 


Arranged by ERNEST NEWTON. F I V E S O N G S 


itable for Baritones or Basses. 13. 


WHERE THE CHIL DRE N SLEEP. 
By A. KINGSTON STEWAR1 


SOPRANO OR TENOR 


THE ENGLISH WORDS BY 


) “2 mer 14. 
Suitable for Contraltos or Baritones. W. G, ROTHERY 


THE MUSIC BY 


\ SOUL. By A. KINGSTON STEWART. JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


Suitable for Tenors. (Op. 47.) i$ 
toe CONTENTS: 

WEET NIGHT. By ERNEST AUSTIN. | . THE MESSAGE (Botscuart). 

Suitable for Mezzo-Sopranos or Contraltos. 2, CONSUMING LOVE (LigsenctutH). 16. 
. SUNDAY (Sonntac). 
— rr mp Kit 4. RED ROSES OF SUMMER (0 tigsiicne WANGED). 
| ] OMEWARD. By HAMILTON HARTY. 5. THE LOVE-LETTER (Die Lievenve EIT) 

Suitable for Baritones. ere me 


Price Two Suiuuincs Net. 


Lonpjon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY. Limrrgp. | I lon: Novetto AND Company, Limited 
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~~ NOVELLO’S~ 
ALBUMS FOR PIANOFORTE AND 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


(TWO VIOLINS, VIOLA, AND VIOLONCELLO.) 











The Pieces in the majority of these Albums are so arranged that if any Part, or combination of Parts, in 
addition to the First Violin and Pianoforte is used, they will sound complete. 





No. Ss. D., No. Ss. D 
1 DOLMETSCH, ARNOLD—Suite of 17, COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 
Four Pieces... - , a ox & § English Dances. No. 4. Country Dance 2 6 
Extra String Ps arts, 6d. each. Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
2 PURCELL, HENRY—Suite of Five 18 COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Pieces ... slid ae = i a ae Characteristic Waltzes. No. 1. Valse 
Bohemienne ... jad san ae “— Ss 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
, GERMAN, EDWARD — Three 
Dances, from the Music to “‘ Henry VIII.” 5 © 


Extra String Parts, Is. each. 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


19. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Characteristic Waltzes. No. 2. Valse 
Rustique ; = 20 


4. RAMEAU—Gavotte in D si ~ 2 Extra String ein Oe ead 
a aca eae 20. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
5 HANDEL, G. F.—Six Pieces from the Characteristic Waltzes. No. 3. Valse 
: Water Music. 1. Bourrée in F ; 2. Air in dela Reine... = a an 20 
: F ; 3- Minuet in F; 4. Hornpipe in F; Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
: 5- Aria in G ; 6, Allegro in D 3 © 33, COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. Characteristic Waltzes. No. 4. Valse 
6. HANDEL, G. F.—Two Bourrées 20 Mauresque _... oe 3 © 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. Extra String Ps arts, 6d... each. 
7, MACKENZIE, A. C. — Benedictus, 22. SPOHR, L. — Andantino, from the 
from Six Pieces for the Violin nit — =e Symphony, ‘‘The Consecration of Sound”... 3 © 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
8. GOUNOD, CHARLES “i from 23. LANNER, JOSEF — Five Styrian 
“* Mors et Vita” ¥ ws 3 0 Dances (Landler) =e sia a 2S 
Extra String ete: 6d. eats Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
9. MENDELSSOHN—Wedding March... 2 6|24 TOURS, BERTHOLD—MarchinG 1 6 
Extra String Parts, 6d. Pe Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 





ti MENDELSSOHN — War March 25. MACFARREN, W.—Bourrée inC ... 2 © 
. (“* Athalie ”) Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
ten Cioinw Palts. pyre 26. COWEN, FREDERIC H.— Minuet 
11. MENDELSSOHN—Cornelius March 2 6 @Amour, fom A Suite of Old — 
Dances (Second Set) . ine ; ies 6 
MENDELSS a : Extra String Pa: arts, 6d. cach. 
122 MENDELSSOHN—Funeral March ... 2 64, wrest , JOHN E.—Intermezzo from 


te 
fea) 


t 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
b 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. ‘6 Seedtime and Harvest”... Ms . oa 
13. ELVEY, GEORGE — Gavotte (a la Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 
mode ancienne) i 2 0/28. HOLST, GUSTAV VON — Seven 
Extra String Ps arts, 6d. e i. Scottish Airs ... + ee 3.0 
14. COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four Extra String Parts, 6d. eacl 
English Dances. No. 1. Stately Dance 2 6.29. LEMARE, E. H. — helen in D 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. flat = we wad ae ad 2 6 
15 COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 
English Dances. No. 2. Rustic Dance 2 6) 30. BREWER, A. H.—Auf Wiedersehen... 2 6 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
16. COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 31. ELGAR, EDWARD.—Serenade, from 
English Dances. No. 3. Graceful Dance... 2 6 **Wand of Youth” (First Suite)... 2 6 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 
To be continued. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO, AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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Just Published. 
RECITAL 
ORIGINAL 


FOR 


SERIES OF COMPOSITIONS 


THE ORGAN 
Epr1 


EDWIN H. LEMARE. 


No. Ss. 

4 Réve \ Felix Corbett 

4 M 1 de ( t (En F \ ) Alfred Hollins 2 

‘ I \ Bernard Johnson 1 
I Nove ( ANY, Limited 


sINAL COMPOSITIONS 
FOR THE 


ORGAN 








COMPOSED BY 

ALFRED HOLLINS. 
N No 
1. Alleg etto grazios 7. Concert Rondo. 
2. Andante in D. | 8. Grand Cheeur, No. 1. 
3. Benediction Nuptiale. 9. Grand Cheeur, No. 2. 
4. Bridal March. 10. Intermezzo in D flat. 
s. Communion. | 11. Spring Song. 
6. ¢ ert Overture in C minor. | . Triumphal March. 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 
Cloth, ros. net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


W. WOLSTENHOLME. 


N No. 
‘AN egretto ir 1E flat. 7. Finale in B flat. 
Allegretto in A flat. 8. Le Carillon. 
kr 9. Meditation. 
10. Minuet and Trio. 
11. Romanza. 
The Seraph's Strain. 





d Sixpence net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, 


COMPOSITIONS 


SIGFRID 


FOR THE ORGAN 


KARG-ELERT. 








TROIS IMPRESSIONS. Op. 7 


Ha c 1 Sow ° I 
( rdel t 1 
La N ' 
CHACONNE AND FUGUE TRILOGY, WITH 
CHORAL ( rr pet rr € I 
Pimy Tamtan 1 Piatti ad . Op. 7 
Or S 4 
W I 2 
FIRST SONATINA in A mit 
M t be classed as e of the f t 
I ent is { ally i " 
ariy la t 
The slow in t 
restf A br i le : 
1 t g triy ( 
sy ks ba war t gt . ’ 
himself it w f tarting 
’ t w : Va 
—- | 
Lond Novi AND ( ANY, Lis i 


The Quest (No. 31. Original Compositions) ; ¢ 
Rustic Scene (No. 32. ; - pac 

| Carillon as (No. 33. ’ ” ) 316 

» | Chant Seraphique (No. 34. - ) 1 6 
Communion (“ Peace") (ite. 35- ae a )1 6 

« | Summer Sketches » Recital Series) 2 6 








| 


Just Pus.isHep. 


COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 


EDWIN H. LEMARE. 


Newly added Numbers. s.d 


qa 40. 
(Dawn ; The Bee; C ashe 90; Twilight ; Evening.) 


London : 


Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





SHORT POSTLUDES 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 
1 GRAND CH(CEUR 
2. ALLA MARCIA 
3. SIEGESLIED 
4 POSTLUDE 
5. CONCLUDING VOLUNTARY 
6. POSTLUDE 





Thomas Adams 
W. G. Alcock 
Hugh Blair 
William Faulkes 
Myles B. Foster 
John E. West 


Price Two Shillings net. 
SOMPANY, Limited. 
PUBLISHED. 


NEW WORKS" FOR THE 


EDWARD D'EVRY. 


IpvLLE 4s 
PASTOR 45 
Us Désir (Pettersson) 
Rfverences (PETTERSSON) - 
EDWIN H. LEMARE. 
Réverie (Borowski) 4s 
BEKCEUSE oe > 
CHA Mar (1 ) 4 
Réverie e (TEN Have $s. 
F RE DE RIC K R. FRYE. 
FANTA 4 . 4 
THE ODORE SALOME. 
CANTABILE 


AUDY 


NEWMAN SIT be r, 


‘& CO. 
OXFORD STREET, 


SOLEMN MELODY 


WALFORD DAVIES. 


LONDON, W. 


W. 


FULL ORCHESTRA 
I S f 
S P I 
Wi» Pa ; 
STRINGS AND ORGAN, 
S P I 
Orca 
PIAN« ES I 
Orcan S 
Viouix AXD Pra ' é 
\ CE 4 I t 
I Novi AND ( PANY, Limit 
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Just Published. 


PRODUCED AT THE Lonpon CHorat Society's CONCERT 
AT Queen's Hatt, DECEMBER 6, 1911. 


\ TALE OF OLD JAPAN 


A CANTATA 


FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA. 


THe Poem By 
ALFRED NOYES. 
THE MUSIC BY 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Paper boards, Three Shillings. 
Vocal Parts, One Shilling each. 

Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Full Score and Band Parts zz the Press. 


THE TIMES. 

Mr. Coleridge-Taylor has found a theme which suits him admirably in 
the poem by Mr. *\Ifred Noyes, for there is that mixture of high 

ouring and simple narrative in the words which finds a counte rpart in 
the brilliant use of the orchestra added to simple melody which is the 
essence of Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s music. The whole story is cleverly 
ied on by chorus, solo voic es, and solo quartet woven together as 
trasting elements of colour rather than dramatically. 

The whole is full of me lody, yet it never quite loses its distinction, and 

arried through by its evident sincerity, its skilful technique (which is 
so skilful that the hearer does not notice it), and the fact that every 
etail bears the stamp of the composer's individual and unaffected style. 














DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

Mr. Coleridge-Taylor in “‘A Tale of Old Japan” has written a very 
pretty setting of the poem by Alfred Noyes. It is another ‘‘ Hiawatha. 
If Mr. Taylor had never written ‘* Hiawatha,” one might acclaim | 

A Tale of Old Japan” as an expression of a new personality in | 
English music. 

There is nothing academic in the music ; it is simply written, there is 
practically no counte rpoint, and its frankly melodious character, even in 

itatives, will surely appes ul greatly to provincial choirs of limited | 
bility. It is a charming w rk of its kind, a1 nd will, no doubt, be 
immensely popular. 

STANDARD. 

The most striking work was Mr. Coleridge-Taylor's ‘‘ A Tale of Old 
Japan. 

The music is delicate and fragrant as the cherry blossoms of the land 
which inspired the poem. Its melodic outline and dainty scoring are 

of charm. 


The work is so picturesque and attractive that it appeals to the ear as 


well as to the wsthetic taste. 


DAILY MAIL. 

A Tale of Old Japan, 
s Halllast night. The composer 
g, but not too touching, ballad 
which suggests 


Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s cantata, ‘‘ ‘won a frank 
ess at its first performance at Quee 

s chosen a pretty and quaint and touchin 
by Mr. Alfred Noyes, and has given it a musical setting 
a mosaic pattern in its bright colours and dainty themes. 





DAILY NEWS. 
It is pre tty, simple music, full of colour and picturesqueness. 
lhe scoring is « cle ver and animated, and the whole composition made 
a good impressio 
GLOBE. 

It contains much very graceful and imaginative music, especially in 
the delightful chorus with solo quartet ‘ Peonies, peonies crowned the 
May,” which, in its way, is a little gem. 

Mr. Coleridge-Taylor has written a very dz ainty and attrac 
which ought to find great favour with choral societies. 





tive Cantata 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
ae the facile and effective choral writing, the neat rhythms and 
ches of colour suggesting something Japanese, ‘‘ A Tale of Old Japan” 
may well be welcomed by the many choral s cieties in existence on the 
0k-out for something new. 
THE REFEREE. 

The subject seems to have appealed with peculiar force to the 
composer, who has most happily realised the poetry and pathos of the 


libretto, and set it to music that flows on in spontaneous melody, 
enhanced by the art and craft of the accomplished musician. Human 
feeling pulsates in the music from the first to the last bar, and to listen 


to it is pure enjoyment. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 





ENGLISH LYRICS 


SET TO MUSIC BY 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


Prick Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH Ser. 


FIRST SET. 


*1. My true love hath my heart Sir Philip Sidney 
2. Good-night ‘a Shelley 
3- Where shall the lover rest Scott 
4. Willow, Willow, Willow Shakespeare 

SECOND SET 
1. O mistress mine Shakespeare 
2. Take, O take those lips away Shakespeare 
3. No longer mourn for me Shakespeare 
4. Blow, blow, thou winter wind Shakespeare 
5. When icicles hang by the wall Shakespeare 


THIRD SET. 
Lovelace 


1. To Lucasta, on going to the wars 
2. If thou would’st ease thine heart ... Beddoes 
*3. To Althea, from prison Lovelace 
*4. Why so pale and wan Suckling 
5. Through the ivory gate Julian Sturgis 
*6. Of all the torments ... William Walsh 

FOURTH SET. 
*1. Thine eyes still shined for me Emerson 
*2. When lovers meet again Langdon E Elwyn Mitchell 
*3. When we two parted Byron 
4. Weep you no more ... Anon. 
5. There ‘be none of Beauty’s daughter rs Byron 
6. Bright star Keats 


FIFTH SET. 


* 


MOMS WN 


Julian Sturgis 

Scott 

‘ Shakespeare 
Beaumont and Fletcher 


A stray nymph of Dian 
Proud Maisie : 
Crabbed age and youth . 
Lay a garland on my hearse 
Love and laughter ... Arthur Butler 
A girl to her glass waa si Julian Sturgis 
A Lullaby ... biel ve noe .. E. O. Jones 
SIXTH SET. 


* 


a 


*1. When comes my Gwen a oak ... E. O. Jones 
*2. And yet I love her till I die Anon. 
*3. Love is a bable oa Anon. 
*4. A lover’s garland Alfred P. Graves 
5. At the hour the long day ends Alfred P. Graves 
6. Under the greenwood tree Shakespeare 
SEVENTH SET. 
1. On a time the amorous Silvy Anon. 
2. Follow a shadow 3en Jonson 
3. Ye little birds that sit and sing Thomas Heywood 
4. O never say that I was false of heart Shakespeare 
5. Julia Herrick 
6. Sleep “Julian Sturgis 


EIGHTH SET. 
Julian Sturgis 
Langdon Elwyn Mitchell 


1. Whence “e 
2. Nightfall in winter ... 


3. Marian George Meredith 
4. Dirge in woods : George Meredith 
5: -" ooking backward . Julian Sturgis 
6. Grapes Julian Sturgis 
NINTH SET. 
1. Three aspects nas eK Mary E. Coleridge 
2. A fairy town (St. Andrews) Mary E. Coleridge 
3. The witches’ wood ... Mary E. Coleridge 
4. Whether I live Mary E. Coleridge 
5. Armida’s garden Mary E. Coleridge 
6. The maiden Mary E. Coleridge 
7. There Mary E. Coleridge 


The Songs marked * may be had separately, price 1s. 6d. each. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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NOIV ISSUED AS A NET BOOK. 


| ADDITIONAL HYMNS 
WITH TUNES 


FOR USE WITH 


HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN 
OR ANY OTHER CHURCH HYMNAL. 


272 pages, Imperial 16mo. Cloth Boards, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Hymns only, Imperial 32mo, Cloth Boards, One Shilling. 


Hymns only, medium 32mo, diamond tyPe cloth, 4d. ; paper, 3d. 


Complete edition, bound with Hymns ANCIENT AND MODERN (Quarto), 6s. 6d. net. 


As its name implies, this book is designed for use with, and not in place of, other Church Hymnals. 

For this reason the Hymns are numbered from 8or, so that the numbers may not interfere with the use of wand other hymn book, no other 
Church hymn book having as many as even seven hundred hymns. Each hymn has its own distinctive tune, and no hymn or tune in this work is 
found in Hymns Ancient and Modern (Old Edition), so that with the two books no duplication occurs. 


LonpoN: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 


NOIV ISSUED AS A NET BOOK. 


THE NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER 
THE PSALMS OF DAVID 
TOGETHER WITH THE CANTICLES AND PROPER PSALMS 


EDITED AND POINTED FOR CHANTING BY 


COSMO GORDON LANG, D.D. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, D.Litt. 


(ARCHBISHOP OF YORK). (Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s). 
CHARLES H. LLOYD, M.A., Mus.D. GEORGE C. MARTIN, Mus.D. 
- recentor of Eton). (Organist of St. Paul’s), 
WORDS ONLY. 7 = 
No. 51. With Superimposed notes. Demy 8vo 2 6 4 6 
No. 61. With Prosody signs. Imperial 32mo Io 20 
No. 62. With Prosody signs. Demy Svo (large type) 26 4 6 
No. 71. With Varied type. Imperial 32mo ro 20 
No. 72. With Varied type. Demy 8vo (la type e) = én a wie ee oe 2 6 4 6 
I 1 il, 
NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER CHANTS. — of oa 
No. 81. For Cathedral use, ‘‘ The St. Paul's Cathedral Chant Boo k, Revised Edition. F'cap 4to 1 6 20 3 0 
No. 81a. Ditto ditto Post 4to ee 2 6 3 0 4 6 
No. 82. For Parish Church use, no Treble recitation note higher than D. F'cap gto se es we r 6 20 3 0 
No. 82a. Ditt ditto Post 4to 2 6 3 0 4 6 
No. 83. For Village Church use, no Treble recitation note higherthanC. F'cap 4to r 6 20 3 0 
No, 83a. Ditt ditto P st 4to 2 6 3 0 4 6 





PSALTER AND CHANTS COMBINED. 





No. 53. With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 8:. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 54. With Superimpo and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 55. With Superimpo notes and CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 63. With Prosody signs and ( HANT BOOK No. Sr. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 64. With Prosody signs and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 65. With Prosody signs and CHANT BOOK No. 85. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 73. With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 8. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 74. With Varied type and CHANT B OOK No. 82. Demy 8vo - os oe on os os 3 6 5 6 
No. 75. With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy 8vo oe 3 6 5 6 


The “‘ New Cathedral Psalter, ” though founded on the old Cathedral Psalter, isa distinct book, and the two 
books cannot be used together. The old Cathedral Psalter is still in circulation in all its editions. 


LonpDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTeED. 
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IW ISSUED AS A NET BOOK. 


TECHNIQUE 


AND 


E XPRE SSION 


PIANOF ORT E PLAYING 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


FROM PREFACE, 


a teacher of the 


EXTRACT 
In the ” of my 
g over many years, certain ideas have 


experience as pianoforte, an 
from time to 


themselves to me which have proved useful—to myself, 





z me to express more clearly that which I desired my pupils to 





g to facilitate their comprehension 
at the 


my pupils, as tendit 


ulties they have had to encounter, same time 















to perceive the most practical means of overcoming them, 
erating their general rate of progress. 
se S ions relate to both the mechanical and intellectual sides 





te-playing, or briefly, to Technique and 


by the first of these terms being 


pianofor 
hief matters implied 





qualities of tone, the choice of suitable 


atta king 


of various 





> best methods of certain difficulties ; while | 





h may perhaps be more aptly designated the means of 
, includes rhythm, 


Tt e pedals, et cetera. 


WITH NUMEROUS MUSICAL 


phrasing, variety, and gradation of tone, 





EXAMPLES FROM THE 





WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 
Price, Crotru, Git, Five SHILLINGS. 
London: Novetto axp Company, Limited. 


The SOCIETY of BRITISH COMPOSERS. 
Music Published in the AVISON EDITION. 


INSTRUMENTAL. Net s. d. 











Bax, ARNoLD—Trio. Pianoforte, Violin, and Viola 6] 
Bett, W. H.—Arabesque. — and Pianoforte .. oe = 2 SF- 
1 Suite, ull § ee 15 
—E] egy fc vy wel Full Score ee . oo @ 4 
ut—* Dross."" Music- Drama without words 3 6 
Di —Andante Religioso for Viol yncello and Pianoforte r 6] 
Garpiner, H. BALFour—Quartet in one moveme nt for Strings. 
Score net 2 0 arts we * 3 0 
sy, LLovpb—Two Pieces. Violin and * anoforte .. 3 0 
TONE, W. Y.—Variations for Orchestra Full Score 10 oO 
Pianoforte, V iolin, and V isleuneibe. » & © 

Sonata in F. Bassoon (or Violoncello) and Pianoforte 3 6 

Four Characteristic Pieces. Clarinet (or Viola) and Piano 3 6 
Jervis-Reap, H. V.—Phantasy Trio in B minor. Pianoforte, 

iolin, and Violoncello : ot -« § © 
McEwen, B. — “‘Grey Gallows 3order Ballad for 

Orchestra. Full Score .. ee Pm es - «- 10 6 
Mackenzigz, A. C.—Suite. Violin and Orchestra (or Pianoforte) 

Full Score 20s. Piano Score net 5s. Separately, each 2 0 
MatrHay, Tosras—Quartet in one movement . 5 0 
SPEAIGHT, JOSEP H—Spanish Love Song. Violin and Pianoforte r 6 

Spinnerlied ; Evensong. Violoncello and Pianoforte.. each 1 6 
Wessety, Hans—Kreutzer Studies, with anes meme for 

Second Violin. Two Books each 2 6 
PIANOFORTE. 
Austin, Ernest—Poem for Pianoforte 2 6 
Bowen, E. York—Miniature Suite iin 3 0 
Separately : Humoresque, ts. ; ; Nocturne, IS. ; Scherzo r 6 
First Ballade ; Polonaise .. “ each 2 6 
Corper, Paut—Nine Preludes, 4s. 6d. Separately, each 1t o 
Cox, G. H.—Song of Spring ‘ - 8 © 
Date, B. J.—Sonata - - 5 0 
EGcar, K.E.—Sketches: The Old Castle; The Wishing Well,ea. 1 6 
Forrester, CLirre—Summer's Call; The Exile .. -- each 2 0 

Variations on an Original Air - 20 
Garratt, Perctvat—Scherzo-Toccata 2 6 
Gatry, NichoLtas—Five Waltzes 2 6 
Hartiey, LLovp—Four Miniature Impressions 2 6 

Two Concert Pieces .. 3 0 Moods 2 6 
Kickin, WeL_Ton—Suite Mignonne 2 6 
Huristone, W. Y.—Capriccio .. r 6 
Jervis-Reap, H. V.—Five Impressions os ee o & © 
Matruay, Tostas—Toccata ; Albumblatt ; Dirge each 1 o 
Quitter, Rocer—Three Studies - « @ © 
SPEaIGHT, JosEPH—Passe: pied, ~ e Miniatures, 1S. 6d. ; Legends 2 o 
Swinsreap, Fettx—Prelude in D , ee o- r 6 

Variations on a Theme by Concone 2 6 
Wicut, A. N.—Barcarolle. In the Bay es a 2 0 

London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 








NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 









AKIMENKO.—Twenty-one Pianoforte Pieces. ( plete 
BERGER, W.—Op. 105. Six Pianoforte Pieces “ 6 
BORTKIEWICZ, S.—Op. 15. Ter n Etudes for Piano. Complete 4 
BOURDENEY, C.—Op. 25. le. Pianoforte Solo 
= Op. 29. Scherzettino. Pianoforte So 1 o 
- Op. 31. Fileuse. Pianoforte Solo r ¢ 
Op. 34. 1st Etude de Concert. Pianoforte S ce 
- Op. 36. Scherzo. Pianoforte Solo 
- oF 38. Piéce en forme de Valse. Pianoforte Solo 
— O 2nd Etude de Concert 9° °° 1 
GC DOW Sky, L..—Walzermasken. Pianoforte So 
2. Pastell ; 3. Skizze; 4. Momento Capriccioso 


6. Kontraste; 7. Profil; 8. Silho uette ; og. Sa 









































katur; 11. Tyll. Ulens; 
14. Franzésisch ; 
Menuett ; 18. Schu 
glocken; 21. Or 
24. Portrait. In f 
HENDRIKS, C. I 
Solo; 1. u ‘ 
1s. 6d. net ; 4. Romance, 1s. 6d. net; 5. Gavotte : 
HERARD, P. S.—Op. 103. Douze études, Pianistiques pour 
la main gauche 6 
MASSENE T, J.—Ro ure. Piano Solo 
— Roma. Opera tr: oforte Solo 1 ¢ 
-_ 99 noforte Solo 1 
PHILIPP, I. Dix Exercices-études et 6 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, N. ‘An } for 
Orchestra. Transcribed for Pianoforte Solo : ) 
SERVEL, P.—Les de 
Fragments Tires d'a eine * 
WEINER, L.—Op. 7. Priludium, Nox )- 
forte Solo es 
CHAMBER MUSIC 
BOURDENEY, E.—Op. 52. Suite for Oboe and Pianoforte é 
RICHECOP AR, M.— Danse Polovtsienne for Violi Pia 
FRANCK, C.—Meditation for Violin and Pianoforte 
LENORMAN YD, R.—Op. 2 anoforte. No. 1 
Rhapsodie, 1s. 6d. net ; : Humoresque 6 
MARSICK, A.— rte 
MICHIELS, G. 1 Pianoforte ) 
PIC —_ RT, I : Pianoforte. 
Andante ; each 6 
| RATEZ E.—Far 1 Pi forte 
Chantecler to, é Ce 4 
; RIMSKY- KORSAKOFF. oth f Violin 
| Pianoforte, 2s. 6d. net ; for id Pia f I 
ROUCHAUD, G.—Fant For Violin 
and Pianoforte, O 1 Pianoforte 
each 6 
SAURY, E.—Gavotte for Violi Viola ( », Ww 
Accompaniment for Pianoforte (ad 3 6 
ORGAN AND HARMONIUM. 
BONNET, J.—Op. 7. Douze Piéces Nouvelles. Org Complete 
GIGOUT, E.—Seventy Pieces for Harm m Solo » © 
JACOB, G.—Twenty-five Pieces for Harmonium S ; 
IT'welve Pieces for Org 
—— Exercices d’orgue Mains Seul Pe ¢ Mains 
et Pedales . 10 0 
KARG-! -L ERT, S.—Op. 78. Praludium and Postludium. For 
T * . . ee 4 
sI ‘ 
tr. Kar 
Fi ‘Fuge C mo 
I \ > 1 4 
2 % A eb mi 
deiner gnad Jesu, me Freude. Introduzione 
et Inferno, Canzor " Cora 4s. net Nun ruhe 
alle Walder (mit Violine und 5 » Org 4 
MESSERER, H. Org ee 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
BONNET Second Ave Maria. 1. In I Me In G, 
Soprat r Tenor , each 6 
— Pater-Noster Tenor S Organ A € 
LABORI, M.—Twelve Melodies Two I each 
Lonpox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limtrep. 
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LATEST 


LIZA LEHMANN 
** Daddy’s Sweetheart ” 
** Little Moccasins” 

** Clementina’s Song” 
** Everybody’s Secret” 


GUY D’HARDELOT— 


** My Message ” 
** Until one day ” 


**Un Rien” (A Word) 
” Ce me '— 

** Till you looked up” 
= Thy voice, beloved ” 


** The Lark’s Song” 


FLORENCE 
** Solace ” 
** Sunshine and Daffodils ” 
‘The Romany Fiddle ” 
** Morning—and you !” 
** Dear heart I love” 
‘*A Tree Song” 
** Three ” 


TERESA DEL RIEGO— 
** Little Brown Bird” 


** Your Picture” 
** Hayfields and Butterflies ” 


AYLWARD— 


** The red rose wooed the white rose ” 


**] lay my laurels at your feet ” 

** Shadow March” 
DOROTHY FORSTER— 

** Look down, beloved ” 

** In the Twilight ” 

** Where violets grow ” 

** Margaret” 

** Mifanwy ” 

** Rosamond ” 

** Rose in the Bud” 


EMMELINE BROOK— 
*To a Seabird ” 


KATIE MOSS 
** The Floral Dance ’ 


NEW 
LIZA LEHMANN— 


“Songs of a Flapper” 


DOROTHY FORSTER 


“Songs of Farewell ” 


MONTAGUE I 


F. PAOLO TOSTI— 
** Never” 
Two Little Songs : 
** Could I but tell” 


\ Published 
**T cannot tell ” 


S. L 


Two Short Songs : 
**Open my window } 
to the stars ” | Published 
** Love, pluck your | together. 
flowers ” } 





HUBERT BATH— 
**T have a rose” 
** Reconciliation ” 
** Destiny ” 
** Sea Memories ” 
KENNEDY RUSSELL— 
** The Farmer’s Pride” 
** Old Farmer John” 
BOTHWELL THOMSON— 
** The First Kiss ” Published 
** The Flower Bird ” together. 
** Lullaby Lady” 
** Velvet eyes ” 
ERIC COATES— 
** When the robin goes a-singing ” 
** The gates of Spring ” 
** Sweet-and-Twenty ” 
NOEL JOHNSON— 
** Gray Days” 
HAYDN WOOD— 
** May in my garden ” 
TURLAY ROYCE— 
** Billee Bowline ” 
** Love’s window ” 
GRAHAM PEEL— 
** Boot, saddle, to horse ” 
** Twenty years hence ” 
** Loveliest of trees” 
** Wind of the Western Sea ” 
** April ” 
‘*The Early morning ” 
FRANK LAMBERT— 


** Love that is gone” 


* Roumanian Songs ” 
“Romany Songs” 


PHILLIPS— 


“ Dream-Songs ” 


J together. | 


CHAPPELL & CO’S 
SONG AND BALLAD SUC 


CESSES 


EDWARD GERMAN— 
** An old English Valentine ” 
** Love in all Seasons ” 


HERMANN LOHR— 
| ** There’s a hill by the Sea” 
** Little grey home in the West” 
Two Songs of Summer : 
** Summer in the ) 
country ” Published 
“If I were a | together. 
swallow ” ) 
** Rosé of my heart ” 
** Where my caravan has rested” 
‘* It is not because your heart is mine” 
** Unmindful of the roses” 


W. H. SQUIRE— 


** The Irish Fusilier” 


ROBERT CONINGSBY 
CLARKE-— 
** The Wind in the Corn” 
** Blackbird and Rose” 
** A little Geisha singing” 
** Poppies for forgetting ” 
** The charm of Spring ” 
**O, my garden, full of roses 


PERCY E. FLETCHER— 


** Life’s blessing ” 


JOHN IRELAND— 


**When lightsgo rolling round thesky” 


PAUL A. RUBENS— 


** The Admiral’s yarn ” 
** Help me to love” 


ERNEST HALSEY— 
** Beat upon mine, little heart ” 
** Wynken, Blynken and Nod” 


MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS— 
** Night is nigh ” 
**In Harbour” 
** Starry woods” 
** Rosette ” 
** Flower of a fairer world”’ 
‘* The beat of a passionate heart” 
** Grey eyes” 
** Were I a moth” 


” 


AND POPULAR VOCAL ALBUMS. 


HERMANN LOHR— R. CONINGSBY CLARKE— 


“A Third Sheaf of little Songs” 





“Songs of a Shropshire Lad” 
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